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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE ANARCHISTS. 


M*. PARNELL announces that, in consequence of the 
intended prosecution, he will no longer deprecate 
murder or violence. If it had been true that he had at 
any time attempted to check the crimes for which he is 
morally responsible, his present declaration would be an 
admission that he was henceforth a willing accomplice of 
assassins. He has, in fact, never expressed the faintest 
objection to the proceedings of his disciples except in the 
form of occasional denials of the necessity of murder. Any 
adherent of the Land League who differed from Mr. 
ParveLL as to the need of killing a landlord might quote 
his authority in support of the principle that all mea- 
sures required for the expropriation of landowners are 
intrinsically justifiable. A speaker who followed Mr. 
ParNELL said, without remonstrance on the part of his 
leader, that, if tenants were to shoot landlords like part- 
ridges in September, he for one would never object. ‘l'o 
give practical point to his doctrines, the orator proceeded 
to denounce a particular land agent by name; and the 
audience, as might be expected, cried out that he must be 
shot. Perhaps the most offensive incident of a meeting 
remarkable for its violence was the production of a letter 
from the Roman Catholic Bishop of the diocese, confirming 
the allegation that the tenant-farmers suffer intolerable 
grievances, and ending with a sanctimonious warning 
against any deviation from the paths of justice and 
morality. An exhortation to shoot landlords like part- 
ridges may be more wicked than a formal protest against 
adeviation from morality in the form of murder; but it 
is perhaps less contemptible. The Church which on the 
Continent affects to be the great bulwark against anarchy, 
has, either through complicity or through cowardice, scan- 
dalously failed in the duty of resisting the lawlessness of 
its devotees in Ireland. 

As the conspiracy becomes daily more formidable, 
stronger doubts are entertained as to the wisdom of the 
Government policy. In the most favourable event of a 
verdict for the Crown, the chief ringleaders will be 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment ; and some of 
them perhaps will not be sorry to find themselves in a 
safe retreat at the moment when they might otherwise be 
expected to head the insurrection which they have done 
their best to prepare. Their places will be instantly filled 
by ambitious substitutes, glad of the opportunity of ac- 
quiring notoriety in their turn. The extravagant lan- 
guage of their principals will be, if possible, exceeded, 
m the well-founded confidence that the elaborate ma- 
chinery of a State prosecution will not be employed re- 
peatedly or against obscure offenders. In the meantime the 
outrages which embody the purpose of incendiary speeches 
will increase in frequency and atrocity, and the combina- 
tion against payment of rent may probably spread through 
the whole of Ireland. The assumption that an honest 
Verdict will to a certain extent vindicate the supremacy 
of law is, by general acknowledgment, more than doubt- 

The jurors will, even if they are upright and loyal, 
need courage to defy the intimidation to which they will 
be exposed. Modern Liberal legislation has succeeded in 
deteriorating the jury panels, which consequently inspire 
little confidence, even when no political issue is raised. 
A Dablin jury will probably not acquit the defendants 
i the teeth of sufficient evidence; buat a single dis- 


sentient, through sympathy or through fear, may secure 
impunity to the accused. After a first failure, ulti- 
mate success would become more improbable, and a 
second trial would produce intolerable delay. While no 
good subject would willingly impede the action of the 
Government, Mr. Forster may be surprised to find that 
the prosecution is but faintly approved either by his sup- 
porters or his opponents. One section of the party per- 
haps still sympathizes with the objects, though not with 
the methods, of the agitators; but the objection to an 
appeal to the criminal law in which Conservatives and 
moderate Liberals concur is that the remedy is too weak 
for the disease. The arrest and intended prosecution of 
HEAty, who is called Mr.Parne.w’s secretary, results from an 
information laid by a tenant-farmer whom he had publicly 
threatened with outrage. The same agitator denounced 
to an excited meeting by name Mr. Hurcuins, whom the 
voluntary auxiliaries of the Land League had already 
attempted to murder. It will be interesting to learn 
whether conviction for acrime which cannot be adequately 
punished is possible in the present state of Ireland. 

As the preparations for the trial for conspiracy will 
take some time, it is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment will not obstinately bind itself to abstain from 
the simultaneous employment of more stringent mea- 
sures of precaution or defence. Two provisions of 
former Coercion Acts are urgently required. The 
Habeas Corpus Act ought to be suspended, and the dis- 
affected population should be as far as possible dis- 
armed. It is at least impossible to understand any 
objection which could be raised to the prohibition of the 
sale of arms. The most pedantic and puzzle-headed of 
constitutional puritans could scarcely persuade himself 
that the acquisition of instruments of murder is a sacred 
and indefeasible right. A Government which has not 
courage to prevent the sale of rifles and bayonets that 
are to be used against itself and against the peaceable 
part of the community must be almost too imbecile for 
contempt. A correspondent of the Times has prblished 
a curious illustration of the extent to which factions 
selfishness may deter a Government from the per- 
formance of the plainest duty. In 1846, when murder 
and violence were almost as rampant as at the pre- 
sent day, Lord Jonny Rwussext, who had just succeeded 
to office by a discreditable coalition with Lord Gerorce 
Bentinck against Sir Roserr Peev’s Coercion Bill, would 
have allowed anarchy to continue unchecked, if Lord 
Crarenpon had not threatened to resign his office of 
Lord-Lieutenant unless he were armed with the necessary 
powers. In the present year the new Government de- 
liberately refused to renew the Peace Preservation Act ; 
but the consistency of Ministers is on the whole less im- 
portant than life and property. There seems to be no 
reason why a prosecution for breach of the ordinary law 
should interfere with an application to Parliament for ex- 
ceptional powers. Even if the two modes of proceeding 
were deemed incompatible, it is a more urgent duty to deal 
directly with anarchy and sedition than to punish past 
offences. It may be an interesting experiment to try 
whether the law which is openly and systematically defied 
is really powerless ; but the business of statesmen is not to 
solve speculative problems, but to protect the community. 
Even if the Ministers were incapable of thinking of any 
interests except those of themselves and their party, they 
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would be well advised in trying to resume the abandoned 
task of governing Ireland. Their countrymen prefer the 
safety of society to the sanctity of constitutional cant. 

Notwithstanding the common form in which official 
speakers recite their abhorrence of extraordinary legisla- 
tion, only the enemies of order and justice and the sympa- 
thizers with the Land League doubt the expediency of 
silencing the demagogues, and of locking actual up or in- 
tending murderers, if it is impossible to convict them. 
If landlords are placed by modern Jacobins outside the 
pale of the law, poor tenants who may have offended 
against the agrarian code have some claim to compas- 
sion. Like ancient Oriental conquerors, Mr. PArNELL’s 
virtuous clients punish women and children for the 
offences of culprits who have ventured to pay their 
rent. The perpetrators of outrages are not unfrequently 
known, and the more deliberate murders are generally 
committed by hired assassins from a distance. In former 
years of disturbance it has been found that the imprison- 
ment of a few persons reasonably suspected has almost put 
an end to crimes of violence in a district. It is of course 
possible that in some cases supposed criminals may be un- 
justly accused; but there is not the smallest risk of in- 
tentional injustice, or even of frequent mistakes. If 
an innocent person by some infrequent error were to 
suffer a short imprisonment, his sufferings would be 
more tolerable than the tortures inflicted by the disciples 
of the Land League on contumacions tenant-farmers. In 
the Cabinet Councils which are about to begin, the state 
of Ireland will be the most pressing subject of considera- 
tion. The Ministers, as Lord Ctioncurry observes in 
his letter, will incur a grave responsibility if they de- 
cline to provide themselves with the powers which are 
by universal consent urgently and immediately required. 
It is scarcely possible that they should in present cir- 
cumstances revive Mr. Forstex’s ill-judged threat of a 
Disturbance Bill to be used as a set off against a 
Peace Preservation Act; yet Mr. Caamperzain’s lan- 
guage at Birmingham is not a little alarming. The 
recent agitation and the atrocities by which it has been 
accompanied are not, even by the demagogues them- 
selves, attributed to oppressive evictions. It is on behalf 
of the tenant who remains undisturbed in his holding 
that the Land League claims perpetual possession 
and exemption from liability to payment of rent. There 
is no longer any pretext of agricultural distress to be used 
in excuse of irregular and unconstitutional projects of 
legislation. The impartiality which places on an equa 
footing the wrongdoer and the victim will not now be 
plausible or popular. It would seem that the rupture 
between the Government and Mr. ParNe.t is complete, as 
he has resorted to the coarse practice of O’ConNELL by 
giving Mr. Forster a foolish nickname. Perhaps the 
trodden worm will turn, though it declined to resent worse 
injuries inflicted on other sufferers. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


Se report of a new rising in Cabul and of the murder 
of the Ameer has not as yet been confirmed. On 
the other hand, the Government is not in a position to 
formally contradict this report. All that appears to be 
known is that on the 16th—a fortnight ago—things were 
quiet at Cabul. Communication with Cabul is so com- 
pletely suspended that the Indian authorities know nothing of 
what may take place there until, at any rate, many days have 
passed. All that can be said is that the report comes from 
a quarter which has shown itself on other occasions to be 
exceptionally well informed ; and, as experience has shown, 
intelligence is spread through the native population in 
India in some mysterious manner, and with a rapidity 
which outstrips the imperfect means of European com- 
munication. Still, it must be said that, if the events 
took place at the date at which they must have taken 
place for the intelligence to have reached Lahore through 
any secret channel, enough time has now passed to make 
it strange that none of those who would have been en- 
dangered by an insurrection should have made their way 
to the shelter of the British lines. The balance of pro- 
bability is therefore, perhaps, against the report being 
true; and we may hope to hear that ABDURRAHMAN is at 
this hour as firmly established at Cabul as he ever was. 
But every one who heard the report in England at 
once felt that there was nothing impossible or in- 


trinsically improbable in the report. An insurrection 
and the murder of the reigning prince are incidents 
in the history of Cabul so familiar and frequent that 
there was nothing extraordinary in their befalling the 
last new man who has set himself up there. And if the 
report was assumed to be true, it was natural to ask 
whether we had been wise in giving up so quickly onp 
hold on Cabul, withdrawing all support from the AmerR 
of our choice, and leaving him to take his own chance, 
A little reflection will show that, even if the Ameer had 
been overpowered and murdered, his fate would have been 
no argument against the wisdom of the policy adopted, 
If we had chosen, we might, by a sufficient expenditure of 
life and money, have annexed, not only Cabul, but all the 
dominion formerly belonging to SHere ALI. We decided 
against annexation; and if Afghanistan was not to be 
annexed, it must be left to itself. A chief had to be found 
who offered a fair promise of being able to hold his ownas 
a native independent prince. When we found sucha man ag 
ABDURRAHMAN we had to take care that he should be at once 
invested openly with the character which he was ready to 
assume, and which we wished heshouldassume. Anindepen- 
dent Ameer under the guard of English guns is a contra- 
diction in terms; and every day we remained at Cabal 
would have strengthened the impression that ABDURRaH- 
MAN was not an Afghan chief, but one of those wretched 
pocket-princes of the English who are sure to perish the 
moment they are left to themselves. To have guarded 
ABDURRAHMAN for some months more and then left him 
would have been to have given him not a better buta 
worse chance. It was only by being regarded as really 
independent that he had any prospect of not being over- 
powered and murdered ; and if, after all, fortune has gone 
against him, we shall at least have the satisfaction of 
having placed him in the only position which could give 
him the possibility of a better fate. 


General Primrose has at last told the story of the sortie 
from Candahar of the 16th of September. Why the 
sortie was made, what it was supposed that it could do, 
and what good it had done, were all puzzles awaiting the 
solution which no one but the General in command could 
give. General Primrose now tells us the general result. 
The sortie was a brilliant success. He also tells us how 
that brilliant success was obtained. It was won by send- 
ing British troops beyond supporting distance into a 
village which they could not hold, by despatching cavalry 
to cover which had to be hastily withdrawn, and by 
leaving the British dead some days on the field of fight 
without any one daring to bring them in for burial. 
In what, then, did the brilliant success consist? Simply 
and solely in one thing. The British troops learnt 
not to be afraid of the Ghazis. From an Afghan point 
of view it might have been thonght that the result 
of the encounter was to teach the Ghazis not to be afraid 
of the English. But then this -had been already accom- 
plished at Maiwand. It was the courage of those fighting 
under the British flag that now required a fillip. So low 
had their spirits sunk, that they could be strengthened and 
nerved by being sent in and out of a village to be picked 
off through loopholes, by finding the assistant cavalry 
suddenly withdrawn, and by looking for some days on 
the unburied bodies of their fallen comrades, These 
were things that, under other circumstances, might 
have been supposed likely to depress rather than elate; 
but the heads of our soldiers had only room for one 
proud triumphant thought. They had actually dared to 
stand up to the terrible Ghazi. It had been positively 
and definitely ascertained that when the British soldier 
and the Ghazi met the British soldier need not, and 
would not, shrink. This was the priceless result of the 
sortie, and so long as it was gained everything else was 
immaterial. General Primrose describes himself as hav- 
ing supposed that other ends would be served by the 
sortie. He wanted to ascertain where the main strength 
of Ayoos’s artillery was placed. In point of fact, he learnt 
nothing as to the position of the enemy’s artillery. Then, 
again, thé investment of Candahar was almost completed, 
and General Primrose wished to break the ring. The sortie 

roduced no kind of impression on the investing force, and 
it was not until eight days afterwards that Ayoos shifted 
his position, and left the road by which General PHayse 
was to advance comparatively open. It was the approach 
of General Roserts and the oncoming of General 
that caused Aroos to move, and the sortie had not affected 
him in any way. One thing, and one thing only, had 
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een gained, and that was the restoration of British 
courage to the fighting point. 

It must not be assumed that General Primrose was wrong. 
It is sometimes necessary to make a fight, otherwise use- 
less, for the mere purpose of giving tone toanarmy. It 
js obvious that, after the disaster of Maiwand, the British 
army at Candahar, beginning with the General himself, 
was in a state of utter panic. The British troops had 
unquestionably been beaten by the Ghazis, and driven 
headlong from a battlefield of their own choosing. 
General PRmmR0sE immediately telegraphed that the army 
of his colleague had been annihilated, shut himself 
up in the citadel of Candahar, and patiently waited to see 
what would come next. He felt and acted like the General 
of conquered troops which can only be taught by degrees 
to do something against the conqueror. He felt and be- 
haved, in fact, just as French generals behaved after the 
crushing victories of the Germans. Even if the general 
issue of the war could not be altered, the French com- 
manders thought that it was worth while to throw away 
some lives in order to teach Frenchmen that they could 
dare to fight their awful conquerors. A panic-stricken 
general, commanding panic-stricken troops, may be acting 
according to his best lights if he orders such a sortie as 
that of the 16th of September, and may be perfectly 
natural and honest in speaking of it as a success. But 
it was a kind of success that after it was won 
must have given and must still give great satis- 
faction to the Afghans. How they were defeated 
by General Roperts they know perfectly well, and 
we know in detail, now that the despatches in which 
General Roperts. describes the engagement have been 
published. The Afghans were defeated in a pitched 
battle by a large body of picked, hardened troops, led by 
a General of the highest fame and the most brilliant 
capacity, when every military precaution was taken, and 
everything that forethought and science could order was 
carried out to the letter. Against such a leader and such 
an army Afghans cannot hope to make a stand. But, on 
the whole, they are, as it is said, satisfied with Ayoon’s 
campaign. They think more of Maiwand than of the victory 
of General Roperts,and possibly they may think more of the 
siege of Candahar than evenof Maiwand. To have got an 
English General to describe a sortie as a brilliant success 
because it taught his soldiers to face Afghan troops is 
peters the greatest triumph Orientals have won over 

urepeans. It may be technically right that, in furnish- 
ing information to his superiors, General Primrose should 
have given vent to the artless promptings of his modest 
mind; but the simple story of British panic is not only 
painful to read, but causes many misgivings as to the 
effect it may produce when it is read throughout the 
East, and passed from mouth to mouth by boasting 
Afghans. 


GREECE AND EUROPE. 


he change of Ministry in Greece immediately after 
the opening of the Assembly has not been fully ex- 
plained. If the constitutional practice of representative 
government is strictly followed at Athens, Mr. Tricouris 
must have been responsible for the warlike language 
of the Kine. If, on the other hand,the Royal Speech 
wasaltered from the draft of the Minister, the Cabinet had 
no choice but to resign. The transaction is the more 
remarkable because it is believed that there is at present 
no difference of opinion between Mr. Tricouris and Mr. 
Kovmounpouros. Both probably share the national 
feeling, and all Greek politicians who are candidates for 
office must at present use the popular language. Those 
among them who may claim the character of statesmen 
probably reserve to themselves, when they threaten imme- 
diate war, the choice of time and opportunity. It is no im- 
putation on the courage of themselves or their countrymen 
to assume that there is for the moment no serious purpose of 
attempting to execute the decrees of the Berlin Conference. 
But for the anomalous relations of the States of South- 
Eastern Enrope, the KinG’s announcement of warlike 
designs would have been not only impolitic, but dangerous. 
If Turkey had been really independent, the challenge 
might have been properly answered by an immediate 
declaration of war, to be followed by a more effectual 
naval demonstration than that of the allied squadron in 
the Adriatic. In the present state of affairs the King and 


his advisers knew that the announcement of a warlike 
policy would be attended with immunity from all trouble- 
some consequences, unless menaces were embodied in acts. 
The Porte has too many embarrassments on hand to begin 
unnecessarily a war in which victory would not lead to 
any valuable acquisition. The Turkish fleet might 
damage the Greek ports; but the most favourable result 
of a war would be the retention of Thessaly and Epirus, 
which need not be defended till they are threatened with 
immediate attack. ‘ 

The advocates of the Greek cause, from the Kine and 
his Ministers to the Greek residents who write letters to 
London newspapers, can scarcely be blamed for the in- 
accurate version of recent diplomatic proceedings in 
which they all concur. The European Governments, and 
especially England, are told that they have promised 
Greece a certain extension of territory, and that,if they 
fail to fulfil their undertaking, they wiil be morally re- 
sponsible for the risks and losses which their deserted 
client may incur in executing their decision. The most 
plausible pretext for the complaint is the Conference of 
Berlin, which was assembled to discharge the anomalous 
function of an arbitrator acting on a one-sided sub- 
mission. The Porte had ratified, by acquiescence, the 
vague recommendations of the Congress of 1873, 
having afterwards engaged in desultory and probably 
insincere negotiations for the settlement of the new 
frontier. If the litigation were conducted according 
to the principles of jurisprudence, the Government of the 
Suiran would be held to the admission that some terri- 
torial readjustment is necessary and just. It was not, 
indeed, to be expected that Turkish diplomatists should 
acknowledge the superiority of Greek ciyilization to their 
own, or the discontent of the population which was to be 
relieved from alien rule. It was enough for the purpose 
to allow that, at the end of a great and disastrous war, it 
had for sufficient reasons become expedient to make con- 
cessions to a State which had taken no part in the con- 
test. The Greek kingdom and its allies or protectors had 
established an indisputable right to the surrender by Turkey 
of the whole or part of Thessaly and Epirus. Indeed, 
within the last month, the Porte has in an elaborate 
Note offered to concede a part of the territory in 
dispute, though it still refuses to withdraw from Janina 
and other important points. The claim of the Greek Go- 
vernment to the larger cession is founded exclusively on 
the decision of the Congress of Berlin, to which the Sutran 
was no party. The unanimous demand of the Great 
Powers is entitled to political and moral weight; but, if 
the independence of minor States is to be respected, it has 
no validity in international law. A war undertaken for 
the enforcement of the Berlin award would be neither more 
nor less justifiable than many other contests for objects 
which seem to the belligerents desirable and expedient. The 
French war with Austria in 1859 was approved by many 
English politicians because it promoted the liberation of 
Italy from foreign rule. Another party censured the 
disturbance of established order for purposes selected 
at the discretion of the aggressor. All the world sympa- 
thized with Cavour and Vicrorn Emmanvet; and. Lord. 
Pautuerston and Lord Joun Rvsse£t1, with their followers, 
extended their approval to Naroxeon III.; but it would 
have been almost impossible to find an intelligent English- 
man who would have consented to the active participation 
of his own country in the war. An invasion of Turkey 
for the purpose of extending the dominions of the Greek 
kingdom would be in many respects analogous to the sup- 
posed policy of an alliance with France in 1859 against 
Austria. It may be doubted whether the popularity of Mr. 
GtabsToNe would survive such an enterprise ; and it cer- 
tainly would excite no enthusiasm if it took the form of a 
sequestration of the Customs revenues of Smyrna. 


Mr. Tuzopore Ratu and other hasty patriots have im- 
prudently attempted to impose on the English nation 
and Government a responsibility which rests on a fiction. 
The Kiva himself countenances the statement that during 
the Russian war Greece was induced to abstain from 
seizure of the coveted territory by assurances on the part 
of the English Minister at Athens that a pacific policy 
would be rewarded at the peace by the enforced cession of 
the districts. Even the most zealous supporters of the 
Greek cause shrink from the further statement thas 
Janina, Metzovo, and Prevesa were specifically mea- 
‘tioned as part of the territory which was to be 
acquired. The misstatement, which is perhaps repeated 
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in good faith, has been long since exposed. It is true 
that the English Government of the time dissuaded 
the Greeks from making an attack on Turkey in its ex- 
treme need which could have no moral or legal justifica- 
tion. The good counsel which was given may perhaps 
not have been suggested by exclusive regard to Greek 
interests ; but it was enforced by the conclusive argument 
that in such a struggle the Greeks would be exposed to 
imminent danger. The Turks, as against the Russians, 
were masters of the sea, and their fleet was not at any time 
during the war fully employed. An invasion of Thessaly 
would have been immediately followed by the bombard- 
ment of the Greek ports without possibility of retaliation. 
It is also doubtfal whether an invasion of Turkish 
territory by Greek levies would have been successful. In 
Epirus, if not in Thessaly, indigenous resistance might 
probably have proved too much for the invaders. Much 
excuse is to be made for zeal in a national cause, especially 
when, as in the present instance, the instinct of patriotism 
coincides with a just estimate of the general welfare; but 
Greek advocates will not be well advised in claiming as a 
right the aid which they may probably not solicit in vain 
as a favour. 

It is not necessary to accept literally the state- 
ment of the new Prime Mrntster to the Chamber, that 
the Greek Government intends to rely on itself, and not 
to depend exclusively on the policy of the Great Powers. 
It would be impossible to obtain either the sup- 
port of the country or the necessary Parliamentary 
sanction for the maintenance and increase of the army, 
except by professed readiness for war. The reasons 
against a hasty rupture with Turkey seem at a dis- 
tance to be conclusive; but in political calculations it 
is never safe to rely on apparent expediency or even on 
probability. It is, after all, possible that the Greek army 
may, without ostensible allies, be ordered to cross the 
frontier. There would perhaps be no serious difficulty in 
occupying the districts which the Turks have from the 
first professed their readiness to cede. It is not likely 
that great military preparations have been made in 
Thessaly or in the southern part of Epirus; and the 
Greek commander might perhaps be directed not to 
attack immediately the strong positions in which he 
might encounter both the Albanians and the Turkish 
regular troops. If war is declared, the decisive measure 
will probably indicate an understanding which is not other- 
wise known to exist between the Greeks and the other 
enemies of Turkey; yet the policy of an alliance with 
Bulgaria, or with Sclavonic insurgents in East Roumelia 
and Macedonia, would be highly questionable. There is 
some force in the suggestion that, to a great extent, the 
interests of the Greek nation, if not of the existing king- 
dom, may be reconciled with those of Turkey. There is 
no room for Greek influence or intellectual predominance 
in the wholly or partially emancipated provinces. 


ITALY. 


ela Popr’s speech removes any doubt as to what may 
be termed the permanent official view of the holders 
of the See of St. Peter as to the relations of the Papacy 
to the Kingdom of Italy. They are the views which not 
only Leo XIII., but every possib'e Pope, must necessarily 
hold. In real life everything depends on the mode in 
which the official holder of these views thiuks right, or is 
guided by his own character or the circumstances of the 
time, to applythem. They may be equally held by a Pope 
who is an open adversary of Italy, or by one who asks the 
world to look on the agonies he is passively enduring, or by 
one who makes the best of bad things and acts in a spirit of 
conciliation and compromise. But if a Pope speaks of his 
position at all, he must at least speak of it in language as de- 
cisive as that used by Leo XIII. He has lost the temporal 
power enjoyed for centuries by his predecessors. He cannot 
affect not to deplore the loss, he cannot speak as if a wrong 
had not been done him, he cannot abandon his claim to have 
his own again. The special point, however, to which Leo 
XIII. now draws attention is the insufficiency of the substi- 
tute for the Temporal Power which has now been given him. 
He is asked by his adversaries to own that he has got all that 
he can reasonably want, and he entirely declines to admit 
that he has got anything of the kind. He is told that he is 
treated with every honour befitting his dignity. He replies 
that priests are insulted in Rome, and that a day of re- 


joicing has just been held to commemorate the awful hour 
when the sacrilegions troops of Victok EmManveL broke 
by force into his city and made themselves masters of 
Rome. He is told that his spiritual authority is un. 
questioned ; and he replies that congregations formed to 
support him are broken up, that his bulls need ap 
exequatur before they can run in Italy, and that the State 
claims to control his nominations to bishoprics. He jg 
told that if he looks on Italian Rome he can gee 
nothing to offend him openly; and he replies that 
Rome has under his very eyes been desecrated by 
such foul dens of heresy as Protestant churches being 
allowed to rise in its streets. A Pope would not be a 
Pope who did not mourn when rude men show their dis- 
like of priests, who did not regard the forcible occupation 
of Rome as a wicked act, who did not take the side of the 
Church in the old quarrel about bulls and bishoprics, and 
who did not regard the erection of an heretical temple as 
an eyesore and an offence. But, although the presen} 
Pore is as decisive in speaking of these things as every 
Pope must be, the tone ine adopts differs greatly from that 
habitually employed by his predecessor. There is nothing 
like spiritual thundering in his speech. There are no de- 
nunciations of the Ktxe and people of Italy. He utters a 
quiet gentlemanly protest against the supposition that he 
has nothing to pardon and nothing to regret, and leaves 
the world outside the Vatican to go on much in its own 
way. 


That portion of the world which comes nearest to him 
in his retreat will in a few days have such excitement and 
interest offered to itas is provided by the assembling of the 
Italian Parliament. It is not probable that when the 
Parliament meets it will have much time or thought to 
give to the Pore or his troubles. It will be occupied with 
asking the Government to explain and defend its policy 
at home and abroad. Nothing has happened in the recess 
which in any country buat Italy would be thought likely 
to shake such confidence as is felt in the Ministry. Not 
even the best-informed Italians pretend to have any means 
of foretelling when a Ministry is going to fall, and the 
present Ministry may come any day toan end. But there 
seems to be nothing that has been done by it, or that has 
happened to it lately, to cause if immediate uneasiness. 
GaripaLpI has been at Genoa, but then be has gone away 
again. He has tendered the resignation of his seat 
as a deputy, but then he has withdrawn his resigna- 
tion. The Government had the gaod sense to take 
his visit with extreme quietness. It paid him every 
respect, and allowed admiring crowds to cheer him, 
to follow him, and to sit all night outside an _ hotel 
where not a glimpse of him was to be seen. Not 
hurriedly, but in due course of time, the K1ne pardoned 
GaRIBALDI’s son-in-law, whose short, but not uncomfortable, 
stay in prison would have been still shorter had not the 
eccentric idol of Italy thought proper to land at Genoa 
in the character of an avenging angel. The Government 
so managed matters that exactly the right amount of 
respect was paid at once to GariBaLpI and to the law. The 
breeze, if a taint flutter of hot wind deserves to be called 
a breeze, that sprang up between France and Italy about 
the acquisition of a railway in Tunis by an Italian Com- 
pany, seems to have died away; and in the famous naval 
demonstration Italy took the part that became her. She 
did exactly as much and exactly as little as her 
neighbours, letting it be guessed, however, that, if she 


-had to be guided by any Power, she would turn in 


preference to England. ‘The troubles that await the 
Italian Ministry are domestic rather than foreign. It, 
like the English Jiberal Ministries of old days, is haunted 
by the promise of a Reform Bill which it is equally unable 
to neglect and to frame. But, as usual, it is finance that 
again promises to be the crucial question of Italian politics ; 
and this time, it is sapposed, the question will assume @ 
very large and important form. Italy is bound to the 
other members of the Latin Union to redeem, within a 
time which is fast ranningaway, the small silver coins which 
have been driven out of the country by the forced paper 
currency. It is indispensable to the restoration of @ 
sound state of Italian finance that the volume of this most 
objectionable currency should be diminished. But it can 
only be seriously diminished by a large outlay of money, 
which with Italy means a large loan. The credit of Italy 
is now good, and there has recently been a considerable 
rise in the price of the Italian funds. But in order 
to borrow largely, without affectiag unfavourably the 
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national credit, it will be necessary to offer such a reason- 
able scheme of general finance that the Parliament and 
the nation will be satisfied that the proposed operation 
will be not only beneficial to the country, but well 
within its means: To draft such a scheme, to complete its 
details, and above all to get the Parliament to accept it, is 
a task so difficult that the Minister of Fivance will cover 
himself and his colleagues with glory if he accom- 
plishes it. 

The death of Baron Ricasont has swept another name 
off the roll of veteran Italian statesmen. In his later years 
Baron Ricasout lived in retirement, but few men did more 
for Italy in his day. As dictator of Tuscany after the 
settlement of Villafranca, he carried, by the ascendency 
due to his high character and his unwavering firmness, the 
annexation of the Grand Duchy to Piedmont. When 
Cavour died, it was Ricasott who was thought most fit to 
succeed him. When La Marmora went to take the com- 
mand of the Italian army in the war of 1866, it was Rrea- 
soLI who was charged with the difficult duty of presidingover 
the Ministry which remained to watch how Venetia by 
arts or arms was to be won for Italy. It was by 
the zealous concert of the best men of all classes that the 
independence of Italy was won, and Ricasoni was one of 
the best specimens of Italian patriots who belonged to the 
ancient territorial aristocracy. Honourable to a scruple, 
calm, reserved, and almost stern, he won the lasting re- 
spect of his countrymen, of whose character he represented 
a side familiar of course to Italians, but unsuspected by 
those foreign eritics who appear to evolve their concepticn 
of Italians out of the study of organ-grinders. The 
memory of another Italian statesman, who belonged in 
many respects to the same school as Ricaso., has lately 
been revived by the unveiling of a monument erected at 
Barletta in honour of Masstuo b’Azeciio. The best 
days of Massimo D’AZEGLIO were over before those of 
Ricasout began. He had fought with Cartes ALBERT 
in the war of 1848, and was the first Prime Minister of 
Vicrok Emmanvet. It was he who first invited Cavour to 
a seat in the Cabinet, and he had the sense to see and the 
modesty to own that, with the little man at his side, he was 
one of those who reign but do not govern. When, years 
afterwards, Cavour sent the Piedmontese troops to the 
Crimea, Massimo D’AZEGLIO gave a hearty support to what 
seemed a very hazardous undertaking. If he did not con- 
tribute greatly to the establishment of Italian unity, he 
contributed very largely to make the kingdom of Pied- 
mont fit to become the corner-stone of Italian unity ; and 
Italian unity could never have been established had not 
Italy had, besides Cavour and patriotism, a King who de- 
served to reign over a great nation, and a band of statesmen 
round the King who had learnt experience, faced difficul- 
ties, and maintained sound and just principles in a small 
but free State. Other men like-minded, but necessarily 
with a different past, were found ready to work with the 
statesmen of Piedmont as one portion of Italy after another 
came into the fold; and Italy in a large measure became 
the Italy of Victor EmmanveL because such men as Ricasoui 
were ready to take up the work of such men as Massimo 
D’AZEGLIO. 


SPEECHES OF THE WEEK. 


Wi the first snows have come the first political 

speeches of the winter. It is unusual, especially at 
a time which cannot be said to have been a quiet or un- 
eventful time, for so little talking to be done as has been 
done as yet inthis autumn. But the lateness of the Ses- 
sion; the absolute need of some rest which must have 
been felt by the most resolutely talkative of legislators ; 
and a not unnatural feeling on the part of the Op- 
position that a superfluity of comment would weaken their 
case against the Government may probably account for the 
lull. It has, as we have said, been broken this week in good 
earnest. Sir SrarrorpD NortHcore has indeed spoken only 
on non-political topics. But, independently of the smaller 
fry, Lord Sauispury for the Opposition, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
for the Government, and Mr. Cowen for the independent 
Liberals, have delivered themselves, the first two on both 
of the pressing questions of the hour, the third on Ireland 
only. Mr. Cowen’s speech contained the mixture of 
shrewdness and “ viewiness,” of practical good sense and 
vague theoretical Radicalism, which is usual iu bis speeches. 
No ore perhaps has gone more to the root of the matter 


than Mr. Cowen in his remark that it would strike most: 
Englishmen as unfair that a tenant should be at liberty to- 
get the highest price he could for his goodwill if a landlord 
was to be restricted in the rent he might ask. This is the: 
sort of thing that everybody can understand, and thas it. 
would puzzle the adroitest Land Leaguer to answer in any 
manner likely to satisfy an impartial person. Yet at she- 
same time Mr. Cowen is reported (though it must be con- 
fessed that the reports of his speech differ strangely) to- 
have landed the hopeless Land League plan of State purchase-- 
and gradual redemption by the tenants—a plan the ab-- 
surdity of which Mr. P. J. SuyrH made manifest, thongh.. 
indeed the demonstration was not needed by any one who-: 
had the slightest knowledge of Irish history or of Irish. 
character. 

The speeches of the late Foreign Secretary and of the- 
PresipEnt of the Boarp of Trape were naturally of more 
practical interest. In particular Mr. CHAMBERLAIN may be~ 
said to have slipped, purposely or unawares, into & 
declaration of some importance when he said that “ the- 
“Government were bound to find some means of giving- 
“to the Irish tenants some right or interest in the soik 
“ which they tilled, which should not be in the power of” 
“ absentee landlords.” We do not know that anything 

uite so explicit has yet heen said by any member of the- 
Coeneauicat, and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN may be congratalated 
on the happy manner in which he has emulated his chief’s . 
peculiar knack of saying the unwisest things. or, if” 
the tenants of absentee landlords are to have preferen-.. 
tial advantages over the tenants of resident landlords, . 
there is a clear inducement to drive the resident land-- 
lord out of the country. There are plenty of ears in: 
Treland quite open to. hear and digest this teaching. 
Beyond a glowing description of the extraordinarily good 
time coming in regard to commercial matters, and an: 
oratorical insinuation that Lord Sanpon was a thief, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S other utterances were chiefly personal. It 
is interesting, no doubt, to know that the magic wand of* 
the present Government, besides pacifying Ireland and 
finally settling the map of Eastern Europe, is going to: 
quiet once for all the demands of Mr. PuimsoLt, to set- 
the relations of the Railway Companies and the public 
on an ideal basis, to perfect the Patent Laws, the Bank- 

ruptcy Laws, and a few other trifling “arrears of the late 

“ Government,” as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN put it, in a phrase. 
which is a triumph of probably unintentional humonr.-. 
Bat his hearers, no doubt, took still greater interest in the~ 
personal explanations of their member. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN - 
gave Birmingham a lively history of his nolo episcopari, and _ 
of the considerations of public duty which made him submit 
to the painful process of being put above his dear friend “+ 
Sir Cartes Dirke. “It was a painful thing, a very 
“painful thing,” as another person of eminence once- 
remarked. But Mr. sense of duty stecled 
him to bear it; and it is a singular instance of the good- 
ness of the upper powers that men almost always have a 


sense of duty vouchsafed to them which steels them to bear - 


similar inflictions. These revelations were no doubt in- 
tensely interesting to Birmingham, just as, had the matter 
been the other way, parallel revelations would no doubt 
have been intensely interesting to Chelsea. But the world - 
at large may possibly, such is the irreverence of that world, 
contemplate them with less respect than amusement, 
mingled perhaps with a little surprise that Mr. CuamBrr- 
LAIN should so openly show his opinion of the mental: 
calibre of his constituents. 

It has often been suggested that the recent inventions 
of Professor Brett and his rivals, if they could be 
thoroughly perfected, would enable cynical persons to ~ 
enjoy a singularly delightful pastime. A telephonic 
arrangement by which ‘Mr. CnaMBeRLatn’s words from 
Birmingham and Lord Satisnury’s from Taunton could ~ 
have entered the right and left ears ofa person able toem- — . 
ploy both organs simultaneously, would certainly have pro='. 
vided this rarity. The Presipent of the Boarp of Trang, to 
do him justice, did not attempt to discuss either Albanian or 
Irish questions at any length. As to the former he said that. 
he had nothing to say, because the transparent openness. 
of his Government rendered it perfectly unnecessary to, 
say anything. Anybody who had heard or read their . 
speeches last spring was, according to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, — 
in just as good a position to know all about what they 
had been doing or were going to doas Mr. GuaDsToNg’s.. 
most trusted confidants. It is odd that Lord Sauispury, 


who generally passes, even with his enemies, for a 
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man of some penetration, seems to be entirely unable 
to read these delightfully open riddles. Lord Satts- 
BURY, it is to be observed, did not fall into the error 
inté which it is in some quarters assumed that every 
hostile critic of the policy of the present Government must 
fall—the error of arguing against the Treaty of Berlin. 
He admits the strict legal obligation under which the 
Suntan lies to cede Dulcigno, and only questions the 
wisdom of the violent, or apparently violent, enforcement of 
the cession, now that itis obvious that the persons aggrieved 
by it are not so much the Suttan and his Ministers as 
the Albanians whose allegiance is transferred. But, if 
Lord Satissury had to tread with some wariness the 
labyrinth of the Berlin Treaty, the same cannot be said 
of his comments on the actual methods of persuasion re- 
serted to by the Government, and on the still graver 
question of the probable extension of those methods 
to objects of much more importance than the transfer- 
ence of a hamlet on the sea-coast from very valiant 
and uncivilized persons who do not cut off the lips 
and noses of their prisoners to very valiant and un- 
civilized persons who do. In the absolute secresy in 
which the Government have wrapped up their intentions— 


- perhaps, after all, Mr. CuamBexLain is not far wrong, for 


the speeches of last winter and spring are nearly as 


_ effective hiding-places as the proverbial botile of hay for 


the proverbial needle—no one knows what is to be done in 
Thessaly any more than what is being done in Albania. No 
one can pretend—or rather, as that is in these days a rash 
assertion, let us say that no one can succeed in showing— 
that the Berlin Treaty binds the Suntan to give one foot 


. of land to Greece, or that the Powers are entitled by that 


treaty to enforce the giving, even with guns half of which 


_ at least are warranted not to go off. Yet the interest and 


importance which Lord Sauispury attaches to the know- 


_ ledge of what is to be done in this thorny matter ean 


hardly be thought exaggerated, now that the sons of the 
Greeks are writing brave words about Christian armies 
and such like things. It is true that it is rather a habit 
of the sons of the Greeks to write and speak brave words ; 
erli#Ps they hope to establish their parentage by the 
trait.” 

As the winter advances we most look forward, no 
doubt, to a great increase of such eloquence. We wish 
we could look forward to a diminution in the gravity of 
the events which are likely to call it forth. It is un- 
fortunate, but unavoidable, that the discussion must more 
than ever take the form of recrimination. “You are 


' “carrying on secret transactions,’ says the one party. 


* So did you when you were in office,” says the other. Of 
course the retort is hopelessly weak in the circumstances ; 
but this is of Jess importance than the unprofitable nature 
of such a discussion at any time. There are as yes no 


_ signs that the singular carte blanche which a majority of 


the constitaeucies gave to Mr. GLaDsTONE to manage the 
Eastern question at his will has been seriously retracted, 
and until there are such signs a certain unreality must 
unnecessarily attach to hostile criticism of the way in 
which he chooses to fill up the, blank. Logically, 


-every word tliat Lord SatisBury said the other night is 


irresistible. But Mr. Giapsroxg and logic are two things 


“which never, except perhaps for a brief period at Oxford 
under the auspices of Dean Atpricu, have had much to 


say toone another. The Irish matter is more likely to 
give scope to the critics. There are not wanting 
signs that some of the stanchest supporters of the Go- 
vernment are shocked at the prevailing anarchy, and at 
the apparent resolve of the Government to deal with it, 
not by the only means which have hitherto proved effec- 
tual, bat the slow and generally futile method of pro- 
secuting individual ayitators. Mr. Watkin is 
not a person of much importance, but his remarks on the 
subject at Liverpool the other night may have something 
more than a personal significance. 


BRIBERY. 


NE characteristic of the disclosures elicited by the 
O Election Commissioners is the monotony of the pro- 
cesses of corruption. The same causes in similar circum- 
stances produce the same results; and there can be no 
doubt that they operate in boroughs which have avoided 
exposure. Some of the worst constituencies have been 


saved from inquiry by the knowledge of both parties that 


gross corruption was practised by themselves as well as 
by their adversaries. There are probably not many 
candidates who, like the petitioner against the return 
for Sandwich, engage in a contest in the character of 
private detectives; nor, perhaps, are there many who 
have so pleasing a faith in the incorruptibility of electors 
as Mr. Cromproy-Roperts. Another local peculiarity of 
Sandwich and Deal is that the candid and unpre- 
judiced electors took bribes on both sides, giving never- 
theless due weight to the more liberal offer. In other 
boroughs, as in Gloucester and Chester, the managers pro. 
fessed to have been tempted into dishonest practices 
by their knowledge or assumption that the other party 
was bribing and treating, and that it was hopeless to 
persevere in the contest except by adopting the same 
methods. At Macclesfield, a principal agent expressed to 
the simple-minded candidate a natural regret that he was 
not allowed to go in and win. The market was open, the 
competitor was buying freely, and there was still no doubt 
that the highest bidder would be preferred. There is 
reason to doubt whether, in any of the eases which have 
been investigated, the offenders have been tempted into 
wrong by the practices of their opponents. Bribery has 
in those places long been an established imstitution, and 
the managers have not had oecasion to wait for novel 
precedents. Nothing is more remarkable than the modest 
price of votes in some of the boroughs. Intelligent 
electors have keen contented for ten, fifteen, or twenty 
shillings to support, as the case may have been, the virtuous 
Mr. Guapstosz or the daring Lord BraconsFig.p. 

The late increase or recrudescence of bribery may be 
largely attributed to the Reform Bill of 1367. It was 
perhaps not the worst quality of the voters who were 
then added to the constituent body that many of them 
had no political opinions. They found themselves in pos- 
session of a saleable commodity of no value to themselves 
except for the purpose of a bargain. At the election of 
1868 defeated eandidates in many places asserted that 
they could, if they had thought it right and safe, have 
bought a majority at the rate of half-a-crown a head. 
Others, who may have been less scrupulous or less 
timid, probably took advantage of the opportunity. The 
prevalence of direct corruption was regarded with com- 
paratively little anxiety, when the new Parliament, 
after a year’s hesitation on the part of the House of 
Lords, passed the Ballot Act, which was to make bribery 
impossible. The advocates of secret voting argued, with 
much plausibility, that no prudent man would pay large 
sums for an article of which he could not seeuze delivery. 
They also contended that bribed voters, not being persons 
of honour and delicacy, would probably spoil the market 
by habitually eheating their customers. It was impossible 
to test plausible and probable anticipations except by ex- 
perience. All parties, with the exception of practical pro- 
fessors of the electioneering art, have been surprised to 
find that there is honour among eorrupt voters, and that 
candidates or their agents rely with reason on the good 
faith of a crowd of cynical rascals. The same astonish- 
ment was expressed by Burks, in a speech quoted by 
Mr. Trevetyan on the New Shoreham election of 177@ 
“Tam shocked,” he said, “ at the wisdom to be found in 
“these transactions. I am shocked a’ the virtue, at 
“the principles of honour and trust, on which these 
“men acted, principles deserving a better cause.” The 
Ballot has done good in diminishing disorder and in- 
timidation, though it has weakened or destroyed much 
wholesome influence. But the practice of bribery ap- 
pears to have been wholly unaffected by the change. If 
a scandal which ought not to be tolerated is to 
be removed, some new device must be invented to 
counteract it. Mr. Forster was hasty in justifying his 
late attack on the House of Lords by the incredulity 
with which ten or eleven years ago it received his assur- 
ances of the beneficent efficacy of the Ballot. An alterna- 
tive remedy may perhaps in the first instance provoke equal 
scepticism amongst legislators selected, as Mr. Forster 
says, by the accident of birth. 

A writer in the Times, with the statesmanlike foresight 
by which that journal is distinguished, proposes the dis- 
franchisement of all boroughs of the size of Gloucester 
and Chester by swamping them in electoral districts. 
A town of thirty or forty thousand inhabitants would, 
it seems, be entitled, in an equal division, only to 
two-thirds or three-fourths of a single member, and 


the magnitude of the new constituencies would reduce 
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or destroy the pecuniary value of a vote. The sug- 

tion would not be frivolous on the part of a 
thoughtful democrat who deliberately desired to con- 
centrate all power in the hands of popular agitators 
and orators. Enormous constituencies, though they are 
exposed to every other bad influence, are comparatively 
exempt from direct bribery. The corrupt class in the 
United States is not the mass of voters, but the pro- 
fessional managers who manipulate elections. The popu- 
lace is paid by deference to its passions and its pre- 
jndices, while its confidential advisers secure to them- 
selves more substantial rewards. It is possible that 
future extensions of the suffrage in the United Kingdom 
may, on the whole, tend to diminish bribery ; but the first 
instalment of further Parliamentary reform will almost 
certainly aggravate the mischief. The recipients of bribes 
belong, with few exceptions, to the poorest class of voters, 
being either small householders enfranchised in 1867, or 
the residue of the ancient freemen. The present Govern- 
ment is pledged to confer the suffrage on the agricultural 
labourers, who are for the most part poorer and less in- 
structed than the working classin boroughs. Unless they 
are stimulated and controlled by demagogues, the future 
rural constituencies will, as a rule, have no political 
opinions, and labourers will see no reason for refusing to 
sell their votes to the willing purchaser. The counties, 
which are believed to have been hitherto exempt from direct 
bribery, will, after the next election, probably furnish an 
ample field for the detective sagacity of a new batch of 
Commissioners. It is true that revolutionary passion or 
cupidity may at any time supersede the influence of money; 
but the purifying tendency of political tempests is no com- 
pensation for the ruin which they inflict. Some political 
critics have expressed the paradoxical opinion that cor- 
ruption is not the worst peculiarity of American 
institutions. 

Tt is not satisfactory that legislation and government 
should be in any degree controlled by the nominees of 
electors who have sold their votes. The venal constituents 
whose misdeeds have lately been exposed have no 
moral right to political power; but it is a strange 
conclusion that they would be entitled to greater re- 
spect and deference if they could be compelled to give 
gratuitous votes. Their acceptance of bribes is only 
an illustration, and not a cause, of their unfitness to 
choose fit representatives. The best service which they 
could render to their country would be to defeat the pur- 
pose of democratic Reform Bills by declining to vote. 
This is, in fact, the course which has in some cases been 
followed where bribes were not forthcoming. In the 
absence of pecuniary motives, the votes of corruptible 
electors are most likely to be given on the wrong side. 
The Birmingham organization, as compared with the 
Gloucester and Macclesfield system, recalls the memory of 
TxuRLOw’s hesitation between two candidates for a high 
judicial post :—“I don’t know which is worse, the in- 
“temperance of A. or the corruption of B.,” but the 
CuanceLtor further remarked, “Not but what there 
“is a—great—deal of corruption in A.’s intemperance, and 
“a—great—deal of intemperance in B.’s corruption.” There 
is apparently a good deal of corruption in the party zeal 
of the Three Hundreds and Four Hundreds; and even 
deputations from Birmingham itself have not escaped 
suspicion. The secretaries or officers of the new fangled 
Clubs have already begun to take part in the business of 
bribery. At Chester the Liberal candidates thought it 
prudent to separate themselves from the local Liberal 
Association, that they might not be responsible for its 
probably questionable proceedings. They afterwards found 
to their cost that they had only eliminated one among many 
elements of corruption ; but they had no reason to regret 
that preliminary precaution. It is but too probable that the 
late revelations will serve as a pretext for further exten- 
sion and equalization of the suffrage. The Ballot Act is 
not likely to be repealed; nor indeed can it be justly 
denounced as the cause of abuses which it has merely 
failed to correct. The unfitness of a part of the present 
constituency to discharge its duties will not be removed 
by the admission of a still more incompetent class, or by 
the total destruction of the greatly diminished influence of 
property and education. 


SPAIN BY A SPANIARD. 


A WORK appeared some months ago which had the 
rare merit of being written by a Spaniard about 
Spain and at the same time of telling the truth about 
the conntry of the writer without reserve and without 
bitterness. The author was the Marquis of Ruiscat, and 
a summary of his work was composed with much care and 
clearness by M. Louis Lanpe, wliose untimely death gives 
a value to all he left behind him. Sefior pz Riscat draws 
a picture of Spain which is evidently taken from the life, 
and he has pondered over the facts he has accumulated 
long enough to trace evils to their sources, and to see what 
remedies would be effectual if they could only be applied. 
To Spaniards such a work would beinvaluable if they would 
study it until the lessons it teaches sank into their minds. 
But, if Spaniards would read and could profit by it, 
Spain would not be the country it is now; and 
the author has the good sense to let it be understood 
that he is aware that his appeal is made to ears that will 
not hear and to eyes that will not see. To foreigners it is 
a matter of some interest to know what Spain is really 
like; but for them a mere knowledge of Spain is not the 
chief gain they can derive from this work. Spain is only 
one of numerous countries which are at a particular point 
and a low point in the scale of modern civilization. When 
we have once clearly ascertained the precise standard 
reached by such a country, we can not only place others on 
a par with it or above it, but can apply a series of tests by 
which we can ascertain the real meaning of the superior- 
ity in civilization which we attribute to one nation over 
another. Englishmen may be permitted to say that, if 
these tests are applied, England, in spite of some short- 
comings, seems to have been more successful than any 
other European country; yet Englishmen cannot but re- 
mind themselves how comparatively recent is the time in 
their history when things were very different, and when 
many of the evils depicted by Seiior pz Riscat had their 
counterpart here. 

The first thing which any one living in any State needs 
is personal security. In Spain there is not much actual 
murder, but there is a rampant brigandage which only 
stops short of murder provided it can rob without it. Even 
in Madrid itself, in one of the finest and most frequented 
streets, a member of the Senate was, only two years ago, 
kept prisoner in his own bedroom and threatened with 
death until he paid the ransom demanded of him. Bands 
of robbers, as is only too well known, haunt the 
mountain districts even in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. The brigands are said to have friends in: 
very high places; they exercise a terror which prevents 
quiet people from daring to give evidence against them ; 
they walk out of prison if they are put into #%; and when 
they hold land they pay to the Government just the 
amount of taxes that they think convenient. Justice again 
is slow in most countries, but in Spain it scarcely moves 
at all. Every process is secret, and everything is carried 
on in writing. The pile of papers heaped up im reference 
to the murder of General Prim ten years ago mounts up 
and up; but it is not even yet thought high enough, 
and a trial seems as far off as ever. The Govern- 
ment is as unable as any one else to ensure 
a speedy conviction, and if it really wants to get 
rid of notorious criminals, it shoots them on the 
pretext that they are trying to escape. In minor matters 
there is the same inevitable delay ; and in 1879 the official 
Gazette announced that a witness was wanted in reference 
to a railway accident that occurred in 1864. Every Ad- 
ministration, too, invents new rules and wants things to 
be done in its own style; and, whenever proceedings have 
been pushed forwards a stage, compliance with some new 
regulation is exacted, and the matter is, and always 
remains, just where it was. As a last resource, forgery is 
called in, on the chance that it may expedite the course of 
business when nothing else will. Next to robbery with 
violence, forgery appears to be the favourite failing 
of the nation. Even brigands forge, so that they may show 
themselves as good and as civilized as their neighbours. 
Not long ago in one of the principal ports of the 
Mediterranean a cargo of goods was got through the 
Custom-house duty-free by means of a whole set of docu- 
ments forged in the Custom-house itself. And so notorious 
and so general is the practice, that when it appeared that 
forgeries of coupons of the State debt had been made 
actually in the office where the debt is supposed to be 
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controlled, the Murvister of Frixance mildly replied to 
questioners in the Chamber, that in a country where coin, 
‘oanknotes, and every kind of private document were 
‘habitually imitated, no one could wonder that the same 
ingenuity should be employed in forging State coupons. 
On some of the better-known failings of the country it 
iis not necessary to dwell. Spanish finance is always in a 
mess. Accounts are never finally made up—that, for ex- 
ample, of the African war being still open. No Budget is 
ever meant to tell a story that will bear examination, and 
‘the increase of the floating debt and the partial spoliation 
“of the creditor are sources from which relief is boldly and 
*habitually drawn. The Minister of Finance knows that 
‘he is not responsible to any one. He belongs to the 
‘Ministry, and the Ministry which has determined how 
*every election shall go, and has given seats to the Oppo- 
‘sition as well as to its supporters, does not consider itself 
‘accountable to the Chamber of its own creation. It is 
“indeed the key to everything else in Spain that a Ministry 
makes itself, and when it is made, it makes everything 
else. It makes the Chamber ; it replaces every official from 
‘the top to the bottom. But ina remote way the public affects 
a Ministry, for it terminates its existence. ‘The Ministry 
of the day is fiercely attacked by every one who has lost, 
‘or who hopes for,employment. At length there is a 
‘rumble of indignation before which the Ministry bows, to 
“be replaced by another which does exactly the same thing. 
‘As a rule, the country is profoundly indifferent, for it has 
‘the indifference of habitual stagnation. There is scarcely 
“any commerce in Spain except what is in the hands of 
foreigners. Bills of exchange are almost unknown. There 
‘are railways, but no roads to them; adjoining districts 
are so entirely cut off from each other that the population 
of one may be starving while that of the other is obliged 
‘to sell its wheat for a song; and while a large part of the 
‘good soil of the country is untilled, any one who is 
‘ambitions enough to improve his property finds his gain 
gone by the Government pouncing on him for new taxes. 
What little the people can save they put into lotteries, and 
‘although there are Spanish enterprises which are quoted 
‘on the Bourse, no prices are given, as no one thinks it 
‘worth while to deal in them. Fortunes are, indeed, occa- 
‘sionally made in Spain, when, as has happened at a great 
‘pinch, the Government borrows at the rate of a hundred 
‘per cent. 


This is a dark picture, and, if it is accepted as true, it 
smust strike every reader at once that Spain as thus de- 
sseribed is exactly like the Spanish colonies of America, is 
very like Turkey, but a little above it, and very like Greece 
-and Roumania, but a little below them. It is perhaps true 
‘that the picture is somewhat too dark. Every detail may 
‘be accurate, but the general air given may be too sombre. 
* Bad as Spanish finance may be, and poor as the country 
«may be, Spain pays something to her creditors, and is 
. ‘said to be on the eve of proposing an arrangement which 
- will benefit them while it reduces the yearly charge she has 
» to meet, and which it is asserted can be carried out by the 
Government tapping the money that is hoarded by very 
daumble people. Nothing, however, can shake the main 
‘positions of Seiior pe Riscat. He wants, as all serious 
thinkers want, to go to tne root of the evils he describes. 
' If it is asked what is to be done, he replies that some 
- things are so obvious that to state them is to show that 
they must be done unless the country is content to stay 
‘. for ever where it is. The administration of the law must 
* be recast. There must bea decently paid irremovable ma- 
~ gistracy. There must be a gendarmerie the members of which 
arenotchanged withevery new Administration. Proceedings 
‘must be open, not secret, and oral, not in writing. The Civil 
Code must be completed, and there must be enough 
Judges, properly trained and properly paid, to dispense civil 
business. Secondly, the army of officials, living and plun- 
dering on a precarious tenure of their posts, must be cut 
down, and the remnant, with the exception of a few of the 
very highest rank, must be secured permanently in their 
offices. Lastly, all ordinary placemen and Government 
contractors should be excluded from the Chamber; the 
-electors should return their own members, and should 
return none but honourable and well-known men; while 
“the Chamber should make the Ministry, and not the 
Ministry the Chamber. No doubt all these things are 
good, and much to be desired for Spain; but in England 
we know with what efforts, after how long atime, and 
‘in some respects how imperfectly, we have obtained 
‘teem. How are Spaniards to begin not to be Spaniards ? 


Sefior pe Riscan suggests that it would be an admirable 
stimulant of healthy opinion if a paper of a high class, 
rigidly impartial, full of information, and enforcing the 
highest principles, could be started, made to pay, and 
circulated through the country. He is, however, aliye 
to the initial difficulty that, as things are now, such g 
paper, if started, would be at once suppressed. But he 
also suggests, and it is the only suggestion that is 
Seana that those who wish todo great things for 

pain should begin by doing little things. An honest 
Spaniard need not sit with his hands folded, or only raised 
to lift his cigarette, because he cannot remodel the law, the 
electorate, and the bureaucracy of his country. He must 
begin with something, and if he wishes to begin, all ex. 
perience shows that the very best thing he can do is to 
bestir himself in the region of finance. Financial reform 
has two great attractions. It almost alone of reforms 
awakens no religious bitterness, and it finds well-wishers 
in every taxpayer who does not live on the taxes. An 
Opposition leader who could forego the pleasure of than- 
dering against the general iniquity of his opponents might 
do his adversaries more harm and himself and his country 
much more good by making himself master not only of the 
details, but of the general scheme, of the Budget. And 
those who keep out of the arena of active politics, and yet 
wish to enlighten and stimulate their countrym®n, cannot 
do anything more profitable than to examine and explain 
the incidence of taxation, and the general pecuniary needs 
and resources of the nation. 


BRITISH FARMING, 


Sige publication of the Agricultural Returns throws 
light upon the condition and prospects of British 
agriculture at the close, as we may hope, of one of the most 
trying crises through which it has ever passed. A long 
succession of bad wheat harvests, culminating in 1879 in 
the worst of the century, and aggravated in that year by 
unsatisfactory crops of all kinds and by destructive sheep 
disease, would, under any conditions, have told severely 
upon our farmers. But at former periods they would 
have been able in a large measure to throw their losses 
| upon the community at large by raising the prices of 
| their corn and cattle. Now they have been unable to do 
this, because at the moment when European seasons 
| were at their worst those of America were excellent; 
‘and as it also happened that at that time an excep- 
_ tionally large proportion of the American population 
was engaged in agriculture, American competition forced 
down prices, even in departments which had previously 
been believed secure against competition. 

Every one has heard of the consequent agricultural dis- 
tress, resulting in England in a general reduction of rents, 
in the throwing-up of farms, and a difficulty of finding 
new tenants; and, in some districts of Ireland, in actual 
famine. What has been the effect upon cultivation of this 
unprecedented combination of disasters? Bad seasons, 
however prolonged and however severe, must, in the 
natural course of things, come to an end some time. Were 
it, therefore, only bad seasons that the farmers had to 
contend against, we should expect them to struggle on 
doggedly, and to be supported in doing so by the lJand- 
lords and their other creditors. But American competi- 
tion may be expected to continue, not perhaps in all its 
| recent severity, but still keenly enongh to have a de- 
pressing effect on those who are exposed to it. On the whole, 
however, the disheartening effects of these accumulated 
and prolonged difficulties have not been as great as 
might have been anticipated. At first sight, indeed, it 
seems as if there had been actual progress, in spite of all 
the adverse circumstances we have mentioned. And s0, 
no doubt, there has been in certain respects, and in 
certain portions of the country. In Great Britain, for 
example, the cultivated area has increased to the extent 
of 1,694,000 acres as compared with 1870; or, as Mr. 
Girren puts it in his Introduction to the Returns, 
an acreage larger than the whole surface of Devon- 
shire has been added to the area under cultivation 
in the last ten years. Even compared with 1879, there is 
an increase this year of 126,000 acres. This last fact is 
very striking at a first view. It is a recognized principle of 
political economy, or rather of common sense, that new 
capital does not continue to be invested year after year 10 
a trade unless that trade is profitable; and here we have 
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the fact that during the past ten years, in spite of excep- 


draining, fencing, clearing, and tilling have rescued, as 
it were, a great county from barrenness and made it 
useful to man. It would seem to follow that the talk about 
distress, if not without foundation, is grossly exaggerated. 
But it must be borne in mind that these Agricultural Re. 
turns are of very recent date in Great Britain ; that at first 


ally been made more correct, though they are still far 
from being what they might be if the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade possessed fuller legal powers. 
In other words, much of the increase we have noted is 
merely nominal, being due to improved returns alone. 
Farther, nobody pretends that farming has everywhere 
and in all cases been unprofitable. And it is also to be 
borne in mind that bare fallow—that is, land ploughed 
up, but not under crop—is incladed in the area officially 
described as cultivated, and therefore fields thrown upon 
the hands of landlords and left untiiled go to swell the 
acreage under cultivation: It is enough to state this fact 
to show how fallacious is the mere increase of what is 
called the cultivated area. Practically, holdings which are 
untenanted, and are neither stocked nor tilled by the land- 
lord, constituteland gone out of cultivation. Now the returns 
show a large increase of bare fallow, or uncropped arable 
land, and the increase is largest in Essex, Hampshire, 
Wiltshire, Lincolnshire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Gloucester- 
shire, and Devonshire—that is, in the most fertile counties 
of England. 

Coming now to somewhat more minute detail, we are sur- 


prised to find an increase this year, as compared with last, in 
the acreage under wheat. It will be recollected, however, | 
that from first to last the harvest year 1879 was exception- | 
ally bad: This year, on the contrary, the seedtime was 
very favourable. While London was afflicted by months | 
of almost constant fog, the country was rejoicing in | 
bright, dry weather, most favonrable to the preparation of 
the ground for the seed. Accordingly, several of the return. | 
ing officers state that an additional acreage was sown. 

Bat from other parts of the country the officers report a 
decrease, because of the number of vacant farms. On the 

balance, however, there is an increase of 19,000 acres. | 
Looking back to the earliest of the returns, we observe. 
fluctuations from year to year, due to special and tem-| 
porary causes; but the general tendency is decidedly | 
towards decrease. Thus, for the ten years to which we 

have extended our review, the area under wheat has | 
fallen from 3,500,543 t0 2,909,000 acres, a decrease of | 


more than 591,000 acres, or almost 24 per cent. It is, 
however, to be observed that in 1874 the wheat acreage 
was actually greater than in 1870, and that it was not till 
1876 that the decline became serious ; and even then there 
was recovery in the two following years. In short, previously 
to 1879, the wheat acreage only once fell below three 
million acres. It remains to be seen, therefore, whether 
better times will not witness a resumption of wheat-grow- 
ing on a considerable scale. Meanwhile, the past two 
years have brought about a great falling-off. In Scotland, 
in particular, the decrease has been steady and marked. 
While, as we have seen, there has been a small increase 
this year in the wheat acreage, there is a very large 
falling-off in the breadth of land under barley as com- 
pared with last year, amounting to 200,000 acrcs. The 
extremely inferior quality of the barley crop of 1879, and 
the difficulty cf securing it amidst continuous rains, suffi- 
ciently account for the decrease. But it is to be added 
that only three times in the last ten years has the present 
barley area been exceeded, and therefore the decrease, 
after all, stands in little need of explanation. In oats 
there was this year an increase of 5 per cent. in 
the breadth of land sown, which, in fact, has been 
equalled only once before since 1867. The oat crop, it 
may be recollected, was the best of all the corn crops last 
year, and this circumstance probably had considerable 
influence in deciding farmers to increwe their sowing. 
On the other hand, peas and beans bave eonsiderably 
fallen off. The reason assigned is that maize is now used 
very largely for the purposes for which peas and beans 
were formerly grown, that the imports of maize have 
doubled during the past ten years, and that consequently 
the area devoted to these crops has gradually declined. 


To sum up, then, what we have been saying in re- 
8pect to the corn crops. There has been a slight increase 
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in the area under wheat as compared with 1879, and a 


considerable increase under oats, while under barley there 
has been a large decrease, and under peas and beans & 
considerable decrease. The area under all of these crops, 
taken together, amounts this year to 8,876,000 acres, 
which is a decrease upon 1879 of rather more than 1 per 
cent. But if we extend our review back to 1870, as we 
have been doing, we find the decrease to be 7 per cent. 
When it is borne in mind that in those ten years the area: 
newly brought under cultivation exceeds in size the 
county of Devon, it will be seen how great a revolution im 
the agricultural economy of the kingdom is implied in this 
decrease of 7 per cent. in the acreage under corn crops- 
The comparative cheapness with which America and other- 
foreign countries can grow corn has not only counteracted 
the influence of the increase of population at hone—which. 
would, under other circumstances, cause more and more of 
the soil of the country to be devoted to the growth of corm. 
—but has actually caused less and less corn to be grown. 
If our statistics went far enough back, it would be very in-- 
teresting, and to many people very surprising, to trace the. 
magnitude of the diminution. To the community at large 
the change has been highly beneficial, as it has not only 
cheapened food, but has set free capital and labour for more- 
productive employment. But to the persons and classes 
exposed to the competition it has been a hard battle ;, 
to the poorer and less skilful amongst them it has brought: 
severe suffering. 

Green crops have decreased about 2 per cent. as com- 
pared with last year, showing once again the influence 
of the prevailing depression ; but, on the whole, the area. 
under these crops has remained steady since 1870. The 
most decisive evidence of the agricultural depression is, 
however, afforded by the increase of bare fallow to which. 
we have referred above. Since 1879 the increase has, 
been 91,000 acres, or 12} per cent.; and since 1870 it. 
has been 202,000 acres, or over 33 per cent. It is un- 
necessary to add anything to what we have said above- 
as to the significance of these figures. Passing, in the 
last place, to the number of live stock, we find a de-- 
crease in horses employed in agriculture—a further 
evidence of the number of farms unlet. And we also 
find a decrease in brood mares and young horses. What. 
is less easily explained at first sight is the decrease. 
of nearly 1 per cent. in milch cows, although other 
horned cattle have increased 2 per cent. As milk can-. 
not be imported from great distances, while dead meat: 
and fat cattle have been brought across the Atlantic, am 
increase in cattle for fattening, and a decrease in milch 
cows, are quite contrary to what we should expect. But 
it has been pointed out that the great increase in the 
import of cheese from America a couple of years agon 
frightened cheesemakers at home, and led many to break 
up their dairies. This is probably the true explanation. 
That there should be a decrease of nearly a million in 
sheep and of half a million in lambs, will surprise no 
one who is aware of the havoc made in our flocks by 
disease in the winter and spring. It is worthy of speciak 
notice that the decrease has occurred almost exclusively ix 
England and Wales; the Scotch counties a!most without 
exception showing an increase, especially in lambs, and the 
English counties bordering on Scotland also escaping: 
loss. The explanation is that 1879 was a comparatively 
dry year in Scotland, that last winter and spring were 
exceptionally fine, and that the sheep disease was the con~ 
sequence of wet. But the decrease in cattle, in the face of 
increased cultivation and increased pasturage, is a diss 
couraging symptom. 


THE WAGES OF LITERATURE. 


M ZOLA has published a volume of collectea essays whicl« 
e cannot, of course, have a success like that of Nana. Ip 
his essays M. Zola merely explains his theory of literature; in b> 
novels he illustrates his theory by pungent examples. In his 
essays he fulminates from his pulpit in the Voltaire against that 
He descends on Victor Hugo with 
the crushing remark that, after all, “he is only a lyric poet.” In 
M. Renan, too, he detects that futile thing, a poet; and it isnot to 
the purpose to reply that M. Renan has written little or no poetry. 
M. bola has spoken, and M. Renan’s place for the future is in the 
purgatory of poets. In agreeable contrast to the sickly sentiment 
of mere lyric poets and to the impertinences of such authors as. 
Victor Hugo, M. Zola erects the majestic shapes of Science, of 
“ Naturalism,” and of himself. Literature is to be all science now, . 
all physiology, and M. Zola is the prophet of the new eva. It is 
true he often says “we” in speaking of the Naturalists, and be 
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seems to indicate the existence of a group of “ those about Zola,” 
foung writers of his schovl. But the world has not recognized, or 
shut its nostrils against, the fragrant literature of young 
Zolaistes. It is with the master himself that we must deal, listen- 
ing’ respectfully to his haughty demand for “documents,” and 
wishing humbly that he would not invariably look for documents 
in such very unspeakable places. To read M. Zola is almost 
enough to make one detest science—in whose name he does such 
remarkable things—and to read Mme. Deshouliéres with pleasure. 
But there is one topic at least on which M. Zola speaks with 
some authority, and with good common sense. 

That topic is /'argent en littérature, the wages of literature. M. 
Zola laughs at the absurd old theory which condemned men of 
letters to give away their works for nothing, and to be satisfied 
with glory. Never was there a poct yet that was content with 
glory without money. Byron mocked at Scott’s gains, till his 
own works began to sell, and that has “a 4 been the limit of 
poetical indifference to professional success. M. > 
indignant with the crities who deplore that the modern writer 
has become a tradesman. He himself, as every one who chanced to 
be in Paris at this time last year must be aware, is a master in 


the art of advertisement. Big and little yellow placards, bearing | 


the name of “Nana” in squat black letters, were the most re- 
markable among the mural decorationsof the town. M. Zola has 
always made it clear that he did not agree with _—_ who say 
“ Vargent tue lesprit.” In his essay he tries, with some success, 
to demonstrate that the author lives better, and in a more digni- 
fied way, in an age of commercial naturalism than in a period of 
what he calls “idealism,” and of patronage. With the modern 
side of the question M. Zola is very well acquainted. He now 
counts his editions by the hundred thousand, but the time has 
been, as he tells us here, when he starved in a garret. About the 
condition of authors in old days, about the relations of the 
classical French writers and their publishers, M. Zola is not nearly 
so well informed. He says that it is a question of “documents.” 
So it is, but in this case the “ documents” are not to be found in the 
lupanar, or any of the haunts of Nana, so this eminent man of 
science has but few to exhibit. In memoirs and letters the evidence 
must be sought, and the obscure history of the relations of authors 
and publishers has still to be written. M. Zola has looked into 
the Historiettes of Tallemant des Réaux, an ignoble and ill- 
natured scandalmonger of the seventeenth century. In the His- 
toriettes he finds the anecdote of the King’s inability to pension 
Malherbe, of the thousand crowns granted to the poet by M. de 
Bellegarde, the reduced pension given by Marie de Medicis, and 
so forth. Malherbe did not mind accepting a “tip” of four 
hundred livres, but he was indignant because his benefactor did 
not send a carriage to bring him to receive the money, De Balzac, 
who had land of his own, made it a point of honour to receive a 
pension. Sarrazin wasa bullied, and Voiture a petted, parasite of 
the great; and it seems that M. de Noailles used to treat the 
eminent Chapelain as badly as if he had been a Court jester. 
Corneille was always poor, and La Fontaine was the pensioner 
of Fouquet, the Minister of Finance. La Fontaine was to receive a 
thousand livres yearly, in payment for delivery of a set of verses 
every quarter. The first set of rhymes is addressed by La 
Fontaine to Mme. Fouquet :— 
Comme je vois monseigneur votre époux 
Moins de loisir qu’homme qui soit en France, 
Au lieu de lui, puis-je payer a vous ? 
Seroit-ce assez d’avoir votre quittance ? 
Pelisson, the secretary of Fouquet, gave La Fontaine a receipt in 
thyme, a ballad on the same refrain as that employed by La 
Fontaine :— 
Muses de Vaux, et vous leur secrétaire, 
Voila l’'acquit tel que vous souhaites. 
En puissiez vous en cent ans assez faire! 
Madame Fouquet was made to say :— 
De mes deux yeux, ou de mes deux soleils, 
J’ai lu vos vers qu’vn trouve sans pareils, 


and so forth. The whole transaction may not have been very 
dignified, but dignity was not the strong point of good La 
Fontaine. M. Zola does not mention the affair, but no doubt he 
would condemn it in the sweet, tolerant spirit of scientific 
naturalism. Another old offender was Clément Marot, who begged 
a petition from Madame d’Alengon, in a “ ballade, pour estre 
couché en son estat.” 

M. Zola attributes the somewhat servile position of the old poets 
to the want oi readers. Except by way of patronage, there was 
no remuueration for a man of letters. We cannot help suspecting 
that it was less lack of public appreciation than of honesty in the 
old publishers that kept literary men dependent on the caprice of 
the great and the gratitude of kings. What weneed is more docu- 
ments about the old laws of + PY Probably copyright was 
chiefly secured by the printer, by aid of Royal licences. If we 
examine the case of Ronsard, a poet of great popularity, it will be 
seen that, as far as patronage went, he did very well. The King 
gave him the abbeys of Bellezanne, Beaulieu, Croixval, and 
several priories. But towards the end of his life,in 1584, Ronsard 
had never received a penny from the booksellers who brought out 
is numerous works. Ronsard’s letters are-unluckily lost, but 
Colletet analysed some of them. “ For the edition of 1584 he ex- 
—_ Buon, his publisher, to give him sixty crowns, that he may 

ve firewood to keep him warm in the winter weather. And if 


Buon will not agree, he asks a friend to treat with the | 


Zola, of course, is” 


booksellers in the Palais, who doubtless will give him more 
than the sum mentioned if he puts a bold face on the matter, and 
demands a proper sum for the perpetual privilege of printing the 
volumes. And this privilege is the more remarkable as, nowadays, 
licences are only granted for a few years, and are not perpetual, 
The Ronsard remarks bitterly on the greed of publishers, who like 
always to take and never to pay.” Unluckily the exact remarks 
of the “ Prince of Poets” are lost. Rabelais is another example of 
an author whose works had an immense popularity and a most 
extensive sale, yet he never seems to have been a rich man, or to 
have derived much emolument from his success. And we can 
partly understand this when we read in Mr. Christie's Life of 
Etienne Dolet how that worthy “martyr” pirated the books of 
his friend. “It was with feelings of excessive but justifiable irri- 
tation that Rabelais, in 1542, found issuing from the press of 
Dolet, without his sanction or knowledge, an edition purporting to 
be augmented and revised by the author himself, in which all the 
obnoxious passages and expressions reappeared.” Thus it seems 
that the state of the law of copyright, the knavery of booksellers, 
and the carelessness of authors, rather than the lack of readers, 
deprived the old writers of their legitimate gains. M. Zola says that 
Moliére only made a competency—“ gagnait strictement sa vie ”; 
but the documents about the property left by Moliére at his death 
prove the inaccuracy of this statement. oligre had his own 
troubles with the booksellers. In 1660 he had to obtain a decree 
from the Privy Council enabling him to seize a whole piratical 
edition of his Cocu Imaginaire in the house of Ribou, the publisher, 
He afterwards, with his usual charity, lent this fellow Ribou money 
when the publisher was in distress. The evidence of contempo- 
rary plays proves that Moliére’s pieces sold well when they were 
printed. As the author generally reserved his own property in 
them, it is not impossible that he may have profited by the sale 
of his plays no less than by their success on the stage. M. Zola 
dismisses the whole topic, on which his researches throw scarcely 
any light, with the remark that “novelists, poets, and historians 
were all the prey of the publishers.” We think he greatly under- 
rates the gains of the old writers for the stage, and eyen of the 
more popular writers of poetry and fiction. 

With the modern condition of the man of letters, with the 
modern wages of French literature, M. Zola is naturally well ac- 
quainted. Every one, he says, can now afford himself a little 
library. In England it is not so; and before the age of circu- 
lating libraries people were greater buyers of books than they 
are at present. Still,even in France, almost every writer who 
has not a private income myst begin with the daily toil of 
journalism. Twenty years ago even well-known men only 
received about two hundred francs a month from the papers; 
now they get a thousand francs, or more. This is not an immense 
income, but the French are economical. M. Zola thinks that any 
young fellow of talent and energy can add literature to his 
journalism, and find time to write books or plays. A book doesnot 
pay well, but it helps to make a mananame. Publishers, as a 
rule, pay a royalty on each volume, perhaps half a franc on one of 
the novels that sell for three francs and a half. At this rate, if a 
thousand copies sell, the author makes twenty pounds. Three or 
four thousand copies sold are considered a very respectable success. 
Thus eighty pounds is as much as even a sanguine young author 
can hope to gain by a novel. M. Zola does not say that his re- 
marks are confined to works of fiction, but we rather pity the 
young journalist who hopes to make eighty pounds by work of any 
other sort. Let it not be forgotten that half a franc is rather an 
unusual royalty ; forty, or even thirty-five, centimes are more com- 
monly given. M. Zola says that the system of royalties makes 
disputes between author and publisher impossible—an ideal result. 
The stage pays much better, anda run ofa hundred nights should 
mean a sum of forty thousand francs (1,600/.) for the author. A 
book must sell some eighty thousand copies to be as remunerative 
as a successful play. Only a few novels have had this vogue in the 
last fifty years, though even this rare fortune has fallen to the 
skilled and judicious industry of M. Zola. 

The question naturally arises, are not the apprentices of litera- 
ture spoiled by the rough-and-ready work of journalism, by which 
alone they can live in their early years of struggle? M. Zola 
thinks not. He thinks that the contact with facts and with the 
popular taste gives writers more energy, more knowledge of the 
world, This is a difficult question. It needs a strong man to be 
both a journalist and, in rare intervals of leisure, a writer of 
higher aims, the wielder of a style more refined. But M. Zola 
admits that he is only interested in strong men. Much depends on 
the aim of the beginner. He may mean to use journalism only as 
an instrument, and then may find that he can afford no leisure for 
more mature work. In that case, M. Zola, taking a wide philosophic 
view, would probably say that the struggler had found his place 
and had better make the best of it. He proves, by the examples of 
George Sand, Dumas, Sardou, and Hugo, that fortunes may be made 
by literature when the writer has genius. The born hacks must 
be content to remain hacks, and the odds are that they never had 
it in them to be anything better. One thinks of Théophile Gau- 
tier and his slavery to the press,and doubts the truth of this 
theory. It is sweeping, it is severe, perhaps heartless, but it 1s 
true on the whole, and recommends itself to the scientific student 
of the struggle for existence. “La vie est ainsi, notre époque est 
telle.” 


| 
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WIGTOWNSHIRE, 


who may happen to remember the of 
Burns appealing to all Scotchmen from John o’ Groat’s 
House in the north to Maidenkirk in the south, may yet need to 
be reminded that the latter, which is the most southern parish or 
district in all Scotland, is in latitude below Durham and parallel 
with the most northern angle of Yorkshire. Few tourists would 
think of lingering in Wigtownshire, or would bestow more than a 
careless glance on its alternations of flat moorland, low hills, and 
huge fields of oats and turnips, as they pass them on the Caledonian 
line in coming from or going to Ireland. An old author says of 
this part of the country that in modicos colles tumet ; and at first 
sight there seems nothing picturesque or attractive in earthy pro- 
tuberances as round as a potato, rising to about 100 or 150 feet, 
each crossed by one or more stone dykes from top to bottom, and 
calculated to perplex a casual visitor by their bewildering re- 
semblance to each other. Wherever he turns in his anxiety to 
p the leading features of the country, he is met by one of these 
elevations, now and then crowned by a tuft of fir-trees, but oftener 
presenting no greater distinction than arises from the varying nature 
of the crop. On one hill there are fifty acres of corn or stubble ; 
on another the same extent of turnips; and a third is pasture, 
or, as it is appropriately called, “ white land.” Yet, if Wigtown- 
shire has no great natural beauty of its own, it commands distant 
views of singular breadth and variety, and it has certain features 
of which no county in England, and few in Scotland, can boast. 
No one part of it is more than thirteen miles from the sea, From 
certain points the eye can take in the Wigtown Bay, the Bay of 
Luce, and St. George’s Channel. From almost every corner of 
it can be seen the long line of blue mountains which fringe the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, including the Merrick, the highest 
peak in the south of Scotland. On a very clear day it is no 
exaggeration to say that the view extends from the Mull of 
Cantyre and the Island of Arran in the north to the mountains of 
Cumberland in the south, and from Lamachan and Cairnsmore in 
the east to the coast of Ireland by Larne and Donaghadee in the 
west. It is studded with the seats of landed proprietors who, 
for some generations, by planting and draining, have done their 
utmost to redeem the ugliness of nature and to improve the soil. 
Its farmers are probably, in skill, intelligence, and management, 
second, if at all, only to those of the Lothians; and it enjoysa 
climate which, in point of mildness, is quite equal to that of our 
Midland counties. 
Locally, Wigtownshire is divided into three tracts. Geo- 


graphically, it is cut in two by the Bay of Luce. The northern 

t of the county, adjoining Ayrshire, is known as “the 
Moors,’ and can boast of large tracts of heather and pasture 
as well as of mountains rising to the respectable height of 
a thousand feet. ‘The second division is known as “ the 
Machars,” and properly comprises the tract between the two Bays 
of Wigtown and Luce. The upper district of “the Rhins” 
includes the part to the south of Loch Ryan and the west of 
the Bay of Luce. But these terms are often elastic. Local 
tradition, family records, and the present aspect of the country 
lead to the conclusion that most of the land has been broken up, 
enclosed, and converted from moorland to pasture and from 
pasture to arable, within the last century or so. One of the Earls 
of Stair in the beginning, and one of the Earls of Galloway in the 
end of that century, introduced various new crops, made roads, 
sheltered bare and bleak fields by belts of plantations, drained 
swamps, and cultivated lucerne and roots. Their example has been 
followed by other intelligent proprietors down to the present 
day. The staple crops are oats and turnips. Wheat is grown 
in some stitf clay soils, but not to a great extent. And 
cows of both the Galloway and the Ayrshire breed during 
the last fifty years have contributed to raise the reputation of 
the local dairies. There is a belief on the part of some pro- 


prietors and farmers in a six-course rotation or succession of crops 
—first oats, then turnips, and then oats again, followed by three | 
— of hay or pasture, after which there is a return to oats. | 
ut these maxims are by no means universally adopted in practice. 
Sometimes we have a five and not a six-year course. Here and | 
there wheat alternates with beans; some fields, aided by a little | 
manure, continue to feed stock for many years in succession, | 
Enclosures in which huge stones seem to predominate over clods | 
yield magnificent returns, the farmers believing that the stones 
retain the heat of the sun; and it has been noticed that cereals 
on the southern slopes of the round hills already described ripen 
sooner than crops on the flats, because they catch the full glow of 
the sun. Dykes, it need scarcely be said, are more common than 
hedges or wire fences ; and it might irritate Sir William Harcourt 
to be told that hares can co-exist with fine crops in considerable 
numbers without leading to complaints, and that not a few landed 
Proprietors had settled the question of ground game amicably with 
their tenants before the late coercive legislation. Without boast- 
ing of a Highland abundance of grouse and black game, Wig- 
townshire is a county of sporting capabilities, But the remnants 
and strips of pasture and moorland in the very midst of arable 
have brought about some curious variations in the habits 
ef feathered game. Partridges take readily to the heath, 
Tushes, and ferns of the moors, and can be shot to dogs as late 
as October. Pheasants lay their eggs, bring up their broods, 


and roost on the bare ground in the same localities; and 
grouse and black game, to the amazement of the Highland or the 


Southren sportsman, are stalked on the stubbles or afford snap-' 
shots between the ridges of the turnips and potatoes. A short 
time ago an ineffectual attempt was made to get up a pack of fox- 
hounds somewhere between the parishes of Whithorn and Pen- 
inghame. But the country not being favourable to what the Baron 
of Bradwardine would have termed the true points of the pre- 
ve equestre, the attempt failed, and the failure is hardly a subject 
or regret: 

The introduction of railways has had some peculiar effects in 
this county and in the adjoining Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 
Small towns, such as Dalbeattie, Castle Douglas, and Newton- 
Stewart, have received a certain impetus from the Caledonian 
Railway, and the county towns of Kirkcudbright and Wigtown at 
one time appeared to go back. But of late years branches have 
connected these places with the main line. The isolation, how- 
ever, of the two peninsulas into which Wigtownshire is naturally 
divided, still remains. From the Isle of Whithorn to the Mull of 
Galloway would by packet or sailing-boat be no long trip. No less 
than fifty or sixty miles separate these two places in a roundabout 
journey by land, and the southern part of Kirk Maiden—for 
Maiden Kirk was probably used by Burns for metrical conveni- 
ences—is still some fifteen miles from the nearest station of Port- 
patrick, Kirk Maiden, we should note, is by the best loeal 
antiquaries believed to be the church of St. Medan, and not that 
of the Virgin Mary. The number of places to which the word 
Kirk has been applied as a designation is legion. Kirkcowan, 
Kirkinner, Kirkmabreck, Kirkgunzeon, Kirk Michael, and many 
others in the Western Lowlands, are a delight to antiquaries and 
& worry to correspondents and postmasters, 

A dissertation might be written on the Jena CEéstuarium of 
Ptolemy, supposed to be the Bay of Wigtown; on the point to 
which Agricola came north in his Scotch campaigns; on the pre- 
dominance of the Norwegian and the Celtic elements in Galloway 
and its neighbourhood ; and on the fierce and intractable character 
of its inhabitants in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. We’ 
leave these topics, and prefer to say a word or two about some of 
the archeological remains which have engaged the attention of 
men like Sir John Lubbock. Notably in two places in Wigtown- 
shire we find those monuments which are popularly and most 
expressively designated as “standing stones.” They are found in’ 
the parish of Wigtown, on the road between that town and Kirk- 
cowan, and in the parish of Mochrum, not far from Monreith Park,’ 
The latter are less perfect in the circle than the first-named at 
Torreskie. They have been variously ascribed to the Phoenicians, to 
the sons of Anak, to some antediluvian race, to King Galdus, who re- 
conquered the province from the Romans and whois said tobe buried 
there, and to the Druids who used the stones either for sacrificial 


' temples or for courts of justice. The circle at Torreskie, in full view of 


the high road, consists of nineteen stones, with three larger stones 
in the centre; and at places to the north, east, and south are 
separate erections of two or three stones. The connexion between 
these outposts and the main circle is mysterious, like the rest. 
One of the largest of the stones, popularly known as the porridge- 
pot of King Galdus, has been carried off to repair the dyke which 
lines the high road, and to this transfer, which at first sight 
savours of Vandalism, the monument probably owes its security. 
To us the hollow in this stone is suggestive of a sacrificial bowl to 
receive the blood of victims. On the whole we prefer the 
sacrificial theory, but have no decided opinion to maintain. Less 
uncertainty attaches to Dowalton Loch in the parish of Sorbie. 
When the loch was drained, pile-houses or lake-dwellings were 
disclosed, with accompaniments of the bones of the ox, the pig, 
and the deer; besides five canoes, glass beads, sundry vessels of 
bronze, whetstones, and even a bit of a “ leather shoe with a pattern 
stamped on it.” The hoary antiquity of this last treasure we may 
be pardoned for doubting. The ruins of the old church at Whit- 
horn, at no great distance from the loch aforesaid, remind us 
that it was a great place of pilgrimage in early Scottish history. 
Whether Whithorn be a corruption of the “white house,” and 
whether this again can be identified with the candida casa of the 
Romans and the Leucophibia of Ptolemy, are questions contro- 
vertible ; but there is no question that the church was founded in 
the eighth century or so by St. Ninian; that pilgrims, amongst 
whom were high-born dames and queens, flocked there from the 
foundation of the Church down to the Reformation; and that 
James IV, regularly went to Whithorn, some say twice every 
year, when doubtless, asin Scott's lines— 


he felt 
The pressure of his iron belt 
That bound his breast in penance-pain 
In memory of his father slain. 


An old Saxon arch in an excellent state of preservation is still to 
be seen in the ruins of the Priory, and a street called by the name 
of Rotten Row is said in the guide-books to be a corruption of 
Route au Roi or Route aux Roues. The former, it is needless to 
say, would be bad French for the King’s Road, and the latter is 
scarcely intelligible. Persons not familiar with this locality will 
bear in mind that Whithorn and the Isle of Whithorn are twe 
very distinct places. The latter, though not the most southern 
point, is the most southern village in Scotland, and has long ceased. 
to beanisland. The narrow channel between what once was a 
rocky isle and the mainland has been filled up by a stout 
causeway, on which substantial houses are built. A life-boat is 
now drawn up on the tongue of the peninsula, which has the sin- 
gular advantage of slopes to the west and to the east, so that, 
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in almost any weather, the boat can be launched with ease 
-in comparatively smooth water. That there should be not far 
off a cave on the rocky beach known as St. Ninian’s, to 
which this father of the Church was in the habit of retiring 
Yor meditation, is a local tradition which we are bound to 
accept in good faith. In spite of the attractions of some Roman 
.xemains, genuine old castle or two, and a splendid view seaward, 
this part of the country is as dull and uninteresting as Huntingdon- 
-Shice er the Fens. In fact, the picturesque portion of Wigtown- 
shire is confined to the north; mountains become hills, and hills 
mere undulations, as the land tapers away to Burrow Head and 
the Isle of Whithorn. 

It may be a subject of regret that Scott never visited Wigtown- 
-shire, though he went through Galloway on legal business about 
the year 1798, and turned his recollections to good account, some 
_ twenty years afterwards, in Guy Mannering. But the Bride of 
emmermoor came direct from Baldoon, a rich farm lying on the 
-south or right bank of the Blednoch and on the shore of Wigtown 

Bay. Dunbar of Baldoon, the younger, became Scott's Hayston 
of Bucklaw. The bride, it is well known, was Janet Dalrymple, 
daughter of the first Lord Stair. According to tradition and to a 
sonutemporary account by the Rev. Mr. Symson, then minister of 
. Kirkinner, not much more than a mile from Baldoon, the bride was 
‘brought to her home twelve days after the marriage had been 
<solemnized, on the 24th of August, 1669, and she died on September 
4£2th. The said minister, we are told in a local guide-book, spoke 
“highly” of both bride and bridegroom. We are wholly unable to 
‘spoil a tragical and pathetic story by lending credit to a rumour 
that the tale worked out so powerfully by Scstt is due to Jacobite 
enmity and spite, and that the sole foundation for the tale is the 
premature death of the bride just a month after her marriage. Of 
doon Castle, where she was found “ mopping and mowing” 
-and “her night gear dabbled in gore,” nothing remains but part 
of a tower and an old wall covered with ivy. There is a modern 
farm building, and the carse or land reaching to the foreshore is 
renowned for its fertility. Two other places in Wigtownshire 
deserve a slight mention. At Logan, inthe parish of Kirkmaiden, 
there is a natural fishpond of salt water, which, by a very simple 
device, keeps in cod and coal fish, and lets the tide flow in and 
#ut. It is said that some of the fish become blind from excess of | 
light, a danger of which proprietors of aquariums are fully sensible. 
At Mechrum, on the lake of that name, a medieval castle long 
-in ruins has been partly rebuilt on the old lines, nothirg being 
Altered in the thickness of the walls and the staircase, and very 
littJe in the holes or “‘casements ” which admit the light. Happy 
is the country in which the fancies and whims of wealthy pro- 
rietors take no worse shape than the conversion of a ruined 
ial castle into a residence which no modern grates, or bed- 
Ateads, or other domestic conveniences, can divest of its innate 
Areariness and discomfort. 

A description of a county which was long the nurse of uncom- 
promising Whiggery would be incomplete without some mention 
of the celebrated Wigtown martyrs, whose tombstones, like those 
af many of the Covenanters in the churchyards of Galloway, are 
still to be seen in the burial-ground of Wigtown. A pillar has 
also been erected to their memory on a hill just above the town. 
Some ten years ago an attempt was made by the late Mark Napier, 
Sheriff of Duunfriesshire, to prove that neither Margaret Lachli- 
sou or Lachland nor Margaret Wilson was ever drowned on the 
rith of May, 1685,as related by Woodrow and re-attirmed by Lord 
Macaulay. ‘'wo pamphlets, in which the man of law—in language, 
we regret to say, almost unsurpassed for virulence—endeavoured to 
make out that the whole story was a spiteful invention, were taken 
ap and answered by Principal Tulloch, and with greater etfect by 
the Rev. Archibald Stewart, late minister of Glasserton. We have 
no space to go fully into the details, but, having just re-read the 
p= + sph tho on the spot, we have no hesitation in stating our | 
belief that the divine bas completely demolished tae arguments of 
the lawyer. Mr. Napier for a short space triumphed in the dis- 
covery of a document of the Privy Council which seemed to | 
speak of the two women as being in Edinburgh Tolbooth shortly 
hefore the date of their alleged martyrdom at Wigtown. Mr. 
Stewart successfully explained away this new evidence, and 
further showed the incontestable truth of the martyrdom by | 
pamphlets published soon after 1685, and by written state- 
ments formally made and recorded and never contradicted, | 
within a quarter of a century of the date of the event. 
One of these unfortunate women lived in the parish of Kirkinner, | 
and another in that of Peninghame. The members of the Kirk | 
Session of both these places went fully into the cases in the year 
£711, reviewed the whole evidence, and made formal minutes, as 
they expressed it—ad fulwram rei memoriam—in their session 
Soo, deine the sederunt with prayer. Scotch divines in the 
eighteenth century may have been narrow-minded and stern in 
their denunciations of Popery, Prelacy, Erastianism, and so forth ; 
ut that members of so grave a body, whose names, residences, and 
titles are all fully ascertained, should have combined together to 
make up lying records of what they must have known never tovk 

e at all,is a supposition which cannot be entertained fora 
single instant by any one who really knows for what truthful quali- 
ties Scotch elders and ministers are usually distinguished. Ina 
‘matter of fact we would trust an attested statement of a Kirk Ses- 
sion as we should the evidence of the Lord Chancellor or the word 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. We suppose that the most astute 
fawyer would hardly contend that the truth or falsehood of a 


etatement made by a similar body in the present year with regard, 


let us say, to something which happened in the time of the Crimean 
war, could not be readily ascertained. Just that difference 
of time separates the martyrdom and the solemn records 
have mentioned, As Lord Macaulay said about another and 
yet undecided controversy, if these pieces of evidence do 
not settle the question, there is an end of all such reason. 
ing. We close our account by remarking that in 

of Wigtownshire there is a considerable element of Irish 
settlers. When removed from the baneful influences of Land 
Leagues, ferocious orators, and unscrupulous priests, these men 
become useful and quiet members of the community. In some 
instances they have been the first to break up hill pasture and 
moorland; and we have not yet heard that they clamour for 
fixity of tenure or crofts to be held rent-free. In fact, it requires 
very close attention to the revelations of the daily papers and 
some little flight of imagination to realize the fact that a narrow 
passage, less in width than the Straits of Dover, separates the loyal 
and intelligent population of a rich Scotch county from an island 
characterized by a state of riot and insecurity which would not 
- — for a week in Eastern Bengal or on the frontiers of the 

unjab. 


THE MOLIERE WEEK AT THE THEATRE FRANCAIS, 


VHE circumstances attending the annual “COérémonie de 
Moliére” at the Comédie Frangaise have been so frequently 
described that it may be doubted whether any reference to them 
is necessary in these columns; suffice it to say that the perform. 
ances given upon the occasion invariably attain a very high pitch 
of excellence. But this year it was determined that an unusual 
amount of care should be lavished upon the festival of the man 
to whom the house of the Rue de Richelieu owes its origin; and 
the 22nd of October, on which day the Moliére week commenced, 
was anxiously looked forward to by all the playgoers of Paris, 
It may not be amiss to look through the programme of the pieces 
given, which contains features of unusual interest: — 
Thursday. Monday. 

Le MIsANTHROPE. L’AVARE. 

L’Impromptu DE VERSAILLES, Le MALADE IMAGINAIRE. 

La Matson dE Mouiéne, La CEREMONIE. 

Friday. Tuesday. 

Les Femmes Savantes, IpHIcGENIE EN AULIDE, 

Les 
Wednesday. 
TARTUFE. 
L’Imprompto DE VERSAILLES, 
La Maison pE Mouiére. 
Sunday. Thursday, 

La CérEmonte. Le BourGeois GENTILHOMME. 


Among these we select the following for comment—L’Jmpromptu 
de Versailles, Le Misanthrope, Britannicus, and Les Plaideurs, 

Z/ Impromptu de Versailles, which had only been given three times 
in the last two centuries, was undoubtedly the chief source of 
attraction. As this piece has been so rarely played, it may be well 
to give a brief sketch of it and of the circumstances which led to 
its production. Of the quarrels between Moliére and the opposition 
troupe of the Hétel de Bourgogne, it is not our intention to speak 
in these columns; but it is well to bear in mind the degree of ex- 
asperation occasioned among the great poet’s enemies by the pro- 
duction of La Critique de [Ecole des Femmes, Eager for revenge, 
they attempted to oust him by the publication of De Villier’s 
Zéluide, which was a laborious enumeration of all the grievances 
harboured against Moliére by his many detractors. But the piece 
was so cumbersome that it was judged impossible to represent it on 
the stage, and in its stead the comedians of the Hétel de Bour- 
gogne produced Le Portrait du Peintre, written by Boursault. The 
critics of the time seem to have thought that Moliére received a 
very cruel blow from it, and the following quotation was con- 
sidered especially crushing :— 

Eh! parlez, dépéchez, vite, promptement, tot ! 
On appelle cela réciter commie il faut. 


Saturday. 
Horace. 
Le MENTEUR. 


Baron, ouf! que dis-tu de cet ouf! placé 1a? 
Par ma foi, cher baron, il faut voir tout cela. 


| “Vite, promptement, tot, le déconcerta,” says a contemporary, “et 


le ouf! lui fut un coup de massue dont il est encore étourdi”; 
but at the present moment it is impossible to believe that such 


_ weak nonsense could have hurt anybody, much less Moliére, who, 


as long as he pleased the King, seems to have cared very little 
what any one else thought of him. Accordingly we find that he 
intended passing over the attack in silence, and that it was the 
King who insisted upon his replying to it in L’Impromptu de 
Versailles. In the m2 itself there is abundant evidence that 
Moliére wrote it against his will, for he repeats many times that 
it is written by the King’s order. Having said this much, we may 
pass on to the play itself, which is, perhaps, the most ingenious in 
construction of any that he wrote. The whole action of the piece 
takes place in the “ Salle de la Comédie” at Versailles, and the 
curtain rising discloses Moliére himself summoning the actors and 
actresses of his company to rehearsal. The greatest consternation 
prevails, for none of them know their parts, and they will have to 

lay before the King two hours hence. It is in vain that 

olitre storms, for they all declare that they cannot be 
ready in time to act that day. It is in the midst of a dispute 
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upon the subject between Moliére and his wife, who, it will be 
zemembered, acted in his company, that Mlle. Béjart says, “ Mais 
jsqu'on vous @ commandé de travailler sur le sujet de la critique 
von a faite contre vous, que n’avez-vous fait cette comédie des 
comédiens, dont vous nous avez parlé il y a longtemps?” Moliére 
answers that he had not thought it worth while to reply to the 
attacks made upon him, and that he had not sufficiently studied 
his rivals to enable him to make a finished satire upon them. But 
he is led on to speak of a piece that he had meditated writing on 
the subject. ‘‘Juvais songé une comédie,” he says, “ou il y 
aurait eu un poéte, que j’aurais représenté moi-méme, qui serait 
venu pour offrir une piéce & une troupe de comédiens nouvelle- 
ment arrivés de la campagne. Avez-vous, aurait-il dit, des acteurs 
et des actrices qui soient capables de bien faire valoir un ouvrage ? 
Oar ma piéce est une piéce. . . .” He then asks who acts the 
kings among them? and being shown a handsome young 
man who generally enacts the kings, he indignantly ex- 
daims, “Vous moquez-vous? il faut un roi qui soit gros 
et gras comme quatre; un roi, morbleu! qui soit entripaiilé 
comme il faut; un roi d'une vaste circonférence.” He con- 
sents, however, to herr the actor recite, which he does in a 
natural manner, free from ~~ affectation ; whereupon the poet 
bursts out with “Comment! Vous appelez cela réciter? C'est 
se railler; il faut dire les choses avec emphase? Ecoutez-moi.” 
And the poet repeats the lines which the actor recited. This 
gives Moliére an opportunity of caricaturing the exaggerated 
manner of Montfleury, the tragedian of the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
whose vast size, it may be remembered, has been handed down to 
terity by Cyrano de Bergerac, of whose life and writings we 
Se already had occasion to speak, and who once said of him, 
“A cause que ce coquin est si gros qu’on ne peut le batonner tout 
entier en un jour, il fait le fier.” In the same manner Moliére is 
enabled to satirize all the other actors in the rival company, having 
done which he breaks off in the midst of his digression and returns 
to the business of rehearsing for the piece to be given that day 
before the King. He hurriedly instructs the actors in their 
rts, taking one of the parts himself, and the rehearsal 
begins; opening the way for a spirited attack upon his 
remaining enemies, the poetasters and the fashionable people 
who were seeking to revenge themselves on him for his satire of 
them. Here, again, he avails himself of an opportunity of showing 
that the King had overruled his own judgment, for some of his 
enemies being represented in the scene discussing the chances of 
his replying to the Portrait du Peintre, one present is made to 
say, “ Ma foi, je le trouverais un grand fou s'il se mettait en peine 
de répondre & leurs invectives.” Later on, too, when Mile. Béjart 
interrupts the rehearsal to suggest that Moliére should make an 
attack on the author of the Portrait, he replies, ‘ J’enrage de vous 
ouir parler de la surte . . . le beau sujet & divertir la cour que 
Monsieur Boursault!” But rehearsal and commentary are now 
cut short by the arrival of a servant, who warns the company that 
the King is waiting for them; whereupon a general panic takes 
place, in the midst of which comes a most grateful message 
jrom the King, saying that,'as they are not ready, he will allow 
them to postpone the new piece to a later date. 

Those who had the good fortune to be preseyt on Thursday, the 
22nd, on which occasion the Jmpromptu was given after the Misan- 
thrope, can bear testimony to the marvellous perfection both of the 
acting, and of the mounting of the piece. Of M. Coquelin’s 
Moliére it is impossible to speak too highly. Two months de- 
voted to laborious study of the character have enabled him to 
obtain a mastery over its most subtle shades, and the artist’s 
wonderful versatility has never before been seen to such advantage. 
Of the perfect rendering of the humorous passages it is unneces- 
sary to speak, but we cannot pass in silence over his noble de- 
livery of Moliére’s indignant allusion to Boursault’s attempts to 
blacken his character, in the speech beginning “ Vous étes folle. 
Le beau sujet 4 divertir la cour que M. Boursault,” which is too 
long to be quoted here. lis directions to the actors were also 
admirable, especially his delivery of “ Pour vous, je n’ai rien 4 vous 
dire,” addressed to Lagrange, which was eagerly seized by the 
audience as an occasion for paying a graceful tribute to M. 
Delaunay, who filled the part so well that we regretted that, 
though an important one, there was so little of it. M. Worms’s 
Brécourt was a thoroughly good piece of acting, which it seemed to 
us was hardly sufficiently recognized by the audience. Of the ladies’ 
parts there is little to be said beyond the fact that they were ably 
filled, especially the Mile. Du Pare of Mile. Croizette, of whom 
we shall have more to say in the Misanthrope. Apart from its 
historical interest, the Impromptu de Versailles was a brilliant 
performance, and we trust that it will now take its place in the 
repertory of the Comédie Frangaise, from which it has unfortu- 
nately been so long banished.’ 

Of the Misanthrope we do not propose to say much, as its per- 
formance in London bas made it familiar to English playgoers, 
and as the cast has not been materially altered siuce it was given 
atthe Gaiety in 1879. M. Delaunay continues to fill the part of 
Alceste, his reading of which we believe, as we have said on 
& former occasion, to be the right one, but he seems to us to 
fultil all its requirements more perfectly than he did in London. 
He is rather quieter and employs less gesticulation in the earlier 
Scenes than formerly; and in the scene with Oronte in the first 
act a certain amount of humour is mixed with his displeasure, so 
that, despite its vileness, we can hardly help being amused with the 

sonnet. . He seems to repeat the old song— 
, Si le roi m’avait donné 
Paris, sa grand’ ville. 


rather for himself than for his auditors, and his repetition of it 
struck us as one of the best things he has ever done; we have 
seldom heard such a burst of applause at the Thédtre Francais as 
that which greeted its last line. In his scenes with Céliméne 
there is more tenderness than there used to be, which we think is 
an improvement, as it enhances the contrast between her vain 
heartlessness and his constancy. His offer to marry her after the 
reading of her letters in the last act was touching beyond 
expression, and his casting her off in the speech 


Non, mon ceeur & présent vous déteste 


attained to the nob'est dignity. We have never seen this great 
artist make so perfect an exhibition of his strength and of his 
fineness as he did in the whole performance of the part of Alceste. 
On Mile. Croizette’s Céliméne we have also nothing but praise to 
bestow ; she has made decided progress in the part, and her scene 
with Arsinoé was especially excellent. Her chief success in a 
performance in which she was much applauded was her delivery 
in the same scene of the long speech commencing 


Madame, j’ai beaucoup de grace & vous rendre. 
Un tel avis m’oblige, et, loin de le mal prendre, 
J’en prétends reconnaitre linstant la faveur. 


We wish we could speak as highly of Mme. Favart’s 
Arsinoé, but it showed a distinct falling off, and was much marred 
by exaggeration. Mme. Broisat’s Eliante, on the contrary, gave 
evidence of higher qualities than we had formerly supposed her to 
possess, and she called forth a just admiration for the delivery of 
many of her speeches. 

The evening was brought to a close by M. Got reciting La 
Maison de Moliére, written by M. Francois Coppée for the occa- 
sion. It is the privilege of skilful orators to be able to give 
weight to phrases which have not much intrinsic value, 
and M. Got’s consummate declamation infused a vigorous 
spirit into M. Coppée’s didactic Alexandrines. The busts of 

oliére, Corneille, and Racine occupied the back of the stage, the 
entire strength of the company being grouped on either side. The 
staircases and entrances were picturesquely decorated in honour of 
the opening night of the week. We cannot give a better impres- 
sion of the whole effect than that conveyed by a remark overheard 
in the Foyer :—“ Tout cela a un air de bonne maison qu'on ne trouve 
pas ailleurs.” 

On Tuesday, the 26th, when JIphigénie en Aulide was to 
have been given, the programme was unavoidably changed 
owing to an indisposition of Mlle. Barthet. Accordingly 
it was replaced by Britannicus. Both Mme. Favart in the part 
of Agrippine and M. Mounet-Sully in that of Néron were 
new to us, and although we regretted not seeing M. Mounet- 
Sully in his old part of Britannicus, we were curious to see how 
he would interpret the character of Racine’s Néron. We were 
rewarded above our expectations, for the performance was a sin- 
gularly fine one, although unequal in parts. We confess to having 
been disappointed at his first appearance, which failed to produce 
its proper effect, through his excess of gesticulation ; but this was, 
no doubt, due to nervousness, for this fault was rarely to 
be‘observed after the end of the first sentence he had to speak. 
His treatment of Néron was most striking, breaking, as it did, 
with all the traditions of the past. Instead of the violent, un- 
controlled tyrant to whom we have been accustomed, he exhibited 
him to us as a man of furious, but suppressed, passion; taking a 
demoniacal pleasure in causing suffering, and finding an un- 
bounded source of cat-like delight in treachery. At certain mo- 
ments every lock and gesture were suggestive of a tiger about to 
spring, and, in the few instances in which his passion burst its 
bonds and showed itself openly, he was truly terrible. One of the 
most striking instances of this was in the scene in which he de- 
clares his love to Junie, and extorts from her the avowal of her 
passsion for Britannicus, and of which we quote a fragment :— 

JUNIE. 

Tl ne voit dans son sort que moi qui m’intéresse, 
Et n’a pour tous plaisirs, seigneur, que quelques pleurs 
Qui lui font quelquefois oublier ses malheurs. 

NEron. 
Et ce sont ces plaisirs et ces pleurs que j’envie, 
Que tout autre que lui me payerait de sa vie. 
Mais je garde a ce prince un traitemeut plus doux : 
Madame, il va bient6t paraitre devant vous, 

JUNIE. 
Ah, seigneur, vos vertus m’ont toujours rassurée. 

Je pouvais de ces lieux lui défendre lentrée : 
Mais, madame, je veux prévenir le danger 
Oi son ressentiment le pourrait engager. 
Je ne veux point le perdre; il vaut mieux que lui-méme 
Entende son arrét de la bouche qu'il aime. 
Si ses jours yous sont chers, éloignez-le de vous. 


The assumed interest in Britannicus was most wonderfully given. 
“ Je ne veux poiat le perdre ” was pronounced in a tone of melting 
tenderness, in strong contrast with the look of devilish enjoyment 
in his face at the thought of the unexpected pain he was about to 
cause; and the unbridled ferocity that flashed cut in voice and 
gesture at the line “Si ses jours vous sont chers” could not have 
been better rendered or have produced a stronger effect. Very 
admirable, too, was the scene in which he surprises Britannicus at 
the feet of Junie. Ilis stealthy approach, and the calm irony with 
which he addressed Britannicus, sent a shudder through one. But 
the scene in which he proved himself truly great was that in 
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which his mother upbraids him in the celebrated tirade in one 
hundred and eight lines. His acting throughout the scene showed 
true genius, and his answer to her, beginning 
Je me souviens toujours que je vous dois,l’empire, 

was superbly rendered throughout. This pitch of excellence was 
sustained by him to the end of the play; and we may say that, 
despite an occasional tendency to over-gesticulation, his acting 
throughout was that of a great tragedian. Mme. Favart, by her 
noble acting in the latter scenes of the play, more than com- 
pensated us for her monotonous delivery and “ stagey” interpre- 
tation of its earlier portions. M. Volny’s Britannicus was 
meritorious but feeble, and Mlle. Dudlay’s Junie never rose above 
mediocrity. We cannot end our account of Britannicus with- 
out bestowing a word of praise upon M. Maubant’s fine delinea- 
tion of the part of Burrhus, which materially contributed to the 
success of the play. Space will not allow us to say much 
concerning Les Plaidews. Those who have seen it will 
remember how perfect its performance always is at the 
house of the Rue de Richelieu. M. Got surpassed himself 
and kept the house in a continual roar of laughter. M. Delaunay 
acted like a man of infinite talent and experience, and looked like 
a young man of one-and-twenty. Mlle. Jouassain was as good as 
ever in the Comtesse, and there is a marked improvement to be 
noted in M. Coquelin cadet, who took the part of Dandin ; his “ Je 
veux aller juger” was irresistibly comic. On the whole, it seems 
to us that we have never before been more heartily delighted with 
any performance we have witnessed at the Maison de Moliére. 


GLADSTONE FANCY STATIONERY. 


WE had the pleasure, not long ago, of calling attention to a 
new means of exalting the moral tone and quickening the 
religious sentiments by means of writing-paper. All persons who 
are given to letter-writing, or indeed to writing of any kind, will 
be glad to hear that their political principles can be taken care of 
in a somewhat similar way, means for the purpose having been 
provided of a much more varied character and calculated to 
exercise a much more delicate force of appeal. The Christian 
Pilgrim Note Paper has, a currespondezt assures us, received its 
completion in the Gladstone Fancy Stationery. But the devisers 
of this latter invention have gone far beyond those of the 
former. TheChristian Pilgrim Notepaper is not, as far as we are 
aware, advertised to be made out of the rags which have been 
worn on the sacred persons of specially Christian Pilgrims in times 
present or past. The Gladstone Fancy Stationery is constructed of 
sycamore wood hewn by the Premier's own hands in his own park. 
It is thus almost impossible that virtue should not go out of it in 
the mere handling, even as the Arabian prince was cured by drugs 
cunningly concealed in the handle of a mallet. The wood haz 
been in direct communication—through the brief intervening 
substance of the axe head and helve—with the Premier’s own 
hands, and it is, therefore, as well qualified to exercise all: pos- 
sible virtues as the best-authenticated relics. Its enterprising 
manufacturers have, we are told, bought all the wood, but 
they wisely warn their intending customers that there is no 
time like the present. Between Naval Demonstrations and Irish 
prosecttions, Mr. Gladstone will hardly find time to exercise 
the axe with frequency sufficient to supply the demand, and 
all persons are therefore recommended to buy early and buy 
often. We must say, indeed, that we can hardly think it fair 


precious, A set of Gladstone Fancy Stationery might with pro- 


beloved (preserving correct copies of the same for the edification 
of future scoffers) as a “ Blotter.” As a letter-file, collectors of 
autographs may associate with it the epistles in which forty yearg 
ago Mr. Gladstone used to inform his correspondents that the on} 
hope of the country was in Conservatism, and those in whie 
at the present day he informs them that the only hope of the 
country is in Liberalism. The pottrait-frames can enshring 
counterfeit presentments of him as elected (and as rejected) by 
most English constituencies ; and the music cases might possibly, 
with the aid of an expert composer, be made to contain representa- 
tions of his unequalled faculty for singing different tunes at 
different times. Upon the happy, but, as we have suggested, 
somewhat selfish, man who decorates his writing-table with all 
these curiosities the effect which they exert ought to be in- 
describably suggestive, independently of the occult influence which 
they should, according to the best authorities in hagiology, be able 
to exercise. The varied scenes of a career of unexampled variety 
should rise up before him, and instructive parallels and conjunc. 
tions crowd into his mind. There is no need to particularize these; 
but it may be at least suggested that the “ Blotter” will make him 
think of the facility with which Mr. Gladstone blots out his own 
announced convictions, and the knife of the prompt and ready 
vengeance which he knows so well how to exact from those who 
offend him. 

It is with particular pleasure that we are able to inform our 
readers that no improper or surreptitious means have, according 
to our informant, been used to obtain this great boon for the people 


| of England. There have been saints, we believe, who have rather 
| objected to the carrying off of relics or talismans by enthusiastic 


worshippers. Saint Simeon of the Pillar was, if we may trust 
the Laureate, above these foolish scruples—we do not intend an 
idle jest by this—and so is Mr. Gladstone. Our correspondent has 
forwarded to us a document which, if it be not an actual fae- 
simile of a letter from Mr. Gladstone’s private secretary, is a very 
audacious and a very adroit imitation of one. Mr. Gladstone ex- 
presses his “ best thanks,” he says, that “the specimens have 
afforded him much interest,” and that “ the workmanship appears 
to him to be most satisfactory.” He does not, indeed, quite echo 
the words of the other person who was set in a high place by 
suggesting that the Gladstone Fancy Stationery may “ aid all this- 
foolish people,” that they may “take example, pattern” by 
him who hewed the sycamores, and that so they may 
be brought to the Radical light. But it is fair to pre- 
sume from his reported acquiescence in the proceeding, his 
gratitude to the workers, and his approval of the workmanship, 
that the idea seems to him not a bad one. There have been 
statesmen (just as there have been saints) who might have taken 
a difierent view. These churlish persons would probably have 
written to this effect:—“‘Gentlemen, I ean’t prevent you from. 
making any use you please of the wood you have bought, nor can 
I prevent any idiots from purchasing the things you make out of 
it. I have, however, given orders that in future every chip of my 
axe is to be burnt or used up at Hawarden. You will doubtless 
receive this information with equanimity, as it will add to the 
value of your wares.” This is what some men might have written, 
no doubt unwisely. It deserves to be very frankly and cordially 
acknowledged by Mr. Gladstone’s least enthusiastic admirers that 
he has an excellent measure of the foot of a certain not insignificant 
portion of the British public. With another portion he is perhaps 
not quite so much at home. [Dut he quite understands those with 
whom he has chiefly to deal. No injudicious refuser of wreaths is 


| he; no churlish grudger of the simple pleasures of the people. 
that private persons should he allowed to absorb commodities so | 


priety find a home on the writing-tables of every Liberal Ciub. | 


A horrid idea even suggests itself, that it might be worth while 
for some bold and devoted Liberal to introduce sets—disguised, if 
necessary—into the dens of Conservative Associations, that so 
their healing and converting effect may be exerted insensibiy upon 
the enemy. But for a private person to have a Gladstone Paper- 


Gladstone Card-Case, and frames for holding portraits of the 
Premier in the very act of getting the raw material ready—this is 
too much. It is wasteful and ridiculous excess, and ought surely 
to be abstained from. 

The list of items of this surprising stationery which our corre- 

mdent has been good enough to send us illustrates pleasantly 
the progress of modern refinement and even of modern luxury. 
When the misguided Mr. Timmins gave his Rosa that Davenport 
which worked such woe, paper, pens, wax, and little note-books 
exhausted the list of equipments which his cultivated and 
eramoured soul could think of. Had he lived thirty years later 
and been of the right political complexion, he would have adorned 
or encumbered that desk with the Gladstone Visiting-Cards, the 
Gladstone Card-Case to hold them, the specially appropriate 
Gladstone Post-Card-Rack, the Gladstone Paper-Knife, the Glad- 
stone Letter-File, the Drawing-Stand, the “ Papeterie ” (which we 
understand to be trade French for paper-rack), the Music-Case, 
the Music-Carrier, the “ Blotter,” all bearing, and with the best 
of rights, the sacred name. Thus the remembrance of the idol 
ean be carried into nearly as many relations of life as those 
remembrances of other idols which used so dreadfully to em- 
barrass the early Christians. It can travel about with us 
in a card-case ; it can scornfully tear wicked Tory prints and 

tly reveal the mild wisdom of the elect as a paper-knife ; 
an remove superfluous ink from hasty and fervent letters to the 


| his mental eye could not wholly blink. 


We cannot somehow imagine Mr. Gladstone reading the Book of 
Snobs with interest or appreciation. Painful glimmers as to his 
encouragement in his worshippers of the vices therein censured 
would probably come across him—unpleasant half-lights, which 
It is true that, like 


_ Warren Hastings, he would undoubtedly have the satisfaction of 


looking into his own heart and convincing himself of his inno- 


cence; but still he would probably think it wise not to expose 
Cutter, a Gladstone Letter-Rack, a Gladstone Blotting-Case, a_ 


himself to the necessity of such introspection. The artless com- 

positions of the manufacturers of Gladstone Fancy Stationery, the 

Peo tributes of the donors of silver axes, must be much more to 
1s taste. 

It is rathér odd that, just as all the world is complaining of the 
decay of letter-writing, benefactors of the public should choose this 
particular function as the one at the performance of which the 
hearts of men are to be caught warm and tender and moulded 
to noble uses. “ How very hard it is to be a Christian,” sings or 
sighs Mr. Browning, and a cheery man of business answers, “ Not 
at all; buy some Christian Pilgrim Notepaper, and the thing is 
done.” “ How very hard it is to be a Gladstonian,” sings or might 


sing some unpublished bard, and he too is met by the prompt. 


reply, “ Write your letters under the immediate influence of 
Gladstone Fancy Stationery, and all the rough ways shall be made 
plain to you at once. Youshall not wonder at Naval Demonstra- 
tions with the guns warranted not to go off, neither shall you lose 
yourself in intricate problems of proportion in which the terms are 
sergeants of police, Irish churches, peers of the realm of Ireland,. 
and land laws for the protection of the property and persons of 
the lieges, A Gladstone fancy papeterie or a paper-cutter of the 

nuine Hawarden sycamore will make it all smooth and easy.” 
The only thing that grieves us somewhat is that the precious 
material has not been made into more precious objects. The 
wood of the True Cross—and persons with a good historical 
memory may be asked to remember that we are not respode 
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for the invention of the parallel—has been profanely said 
peg in quantity sufficient for the building of a three- 
decker; but we do not remember that it was ever used for the 
manufacture of papeteries. The Hawarden sycamores should 
surely have been committed to those excellent goldsmiths and 
silversmiths who pine for some worthier occupation than the 
manufacture of spurious Queen Anne plate. Reliquaries of every 
form ‘and size should have been fashioned for its reception. 
Blotters and papeteries are all very well; but really, if this is the 
modern fashion of honouring saints, we shall expect shortly to see 
advertised the Gladstone Lucifers—wood warranted to come from 
Hawarden—or the Gladstone Fire-Lighters, in bundles of five hun- 
dred. Indeed there would be a certain A in these 
applications. The affectionate devotees of the best of Premiers have 
not, so far as we know, ascertained or published exact statistics of the 
amount of cords—we think that is the correct term—of wood which 
Mr. Gladstone cuts down annually, but it must be considerable. 
There is no knowing to what vile uses the sacred wood might 
come if it be too freely worked up. But still its sale, if it have 
a sale, must, like that of the phowerenbe of distinguished reg 
in the shop-windows, greatly comfort Mr. Carlyle in his old age. 
The people at large has come round to hero-worship, and pursues 
the cult in the most affecting as well as in the most strictly ortho- 
dox and traditional manner. It is true that there is a suspicion 
of the commercial element about the Gladstone Fancy Stationery. 
But every people has its ways, and the ways of Great Britain, as 
all men know, do sometimes a little smack of the shop. It must 
be seldom that the shop witnesses a more touching ceremony than 
the purchase, with hard-earned pennies, of a Gladstone Blotter b 
a fervent Radical. Let us hope that no heartless tradesman will 
delude that trusting one with sycamore cut down by another 
than the venerated hand. 


AUTUMN OUTSIDE THE FOG. 


| gpeekey who are confined in town in the late autumn have, it 
must be allowed, good cause to complain. If ever there isa 
time when London is physically insupportable, it is now. The 
discomforts naturally incident to the season—such as the exchange 
of mellow warmth for raw nipping cold, and the gloomy narrowing 
of the day—are multiplied by the unnameable nastinesses of the 
London fog. Happy are they who have the opportunity to fly 
from this accumulation of miseries to a clearer, sunnier air, and 
wise are the few who, quite content to stay in town when town is 
pleasant, arrange for an autumn flitting whren the multitude have 
ended theirs. To the unfortunate ones who would be glad, if they 
were free, to escape from the inclemencies of late October and 
November, we are able to offer a word of comfort. Nowhere in 
England, perhaps, are the beauties of autumn, when 
the fading many-colour’d woods, 
Shade deepening over shade, the country round 
Imbrown, 

more lavishly spread before the eye than among some of the chalk 
hills of Surrey, which are reachable in less than an hour from 
town. And one can hardly conceive circumstances better fitted to 
intensify by contrast the enjoyment of autumn’s glowing colours 
than the murky atmospheric surroundings of London at this 
season, 

We will suppese that a harmless inhabitant of our fog-invested 
metropolis, much tormented by its noxious properties, takes an early 
train and reaches the neighbourhood of Dorking at about eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon. The pure country mist, more beautiful by 
contrast to thesmoky mixture left behind, still hovers in fleecy drifts 
over the hollows, softening the distance and lending a pleasant 
freshness to the air. As he steps from his train the first im- 
pression made on him is that of the brilliant colouring, for of all 
the senses the eye is the most active and the first to note new im- 
pressions. AJmost at the same instant, however, he becomes aware 
of the profound stillness—a stillness thut seems to afford the ear 
@ positive and even an intense sensation, like the famous darkness 
that is said to have been “felt.” As he begins to walk, and brings his 
lungs into vigorous play, he becomes fully awareof the qualities of his 
new air. Just as the London fug afflicted him with its many bad pro- 
perties, which, not having the analytic power of Coleridge, he was 
unable to discriminate and name, so now the morning air, retaining 
something of the mellowness of summer beneath its keen freshness, 
dimly unfolds to his respiratory sensibilities its many hidden 
virtues, We will suppose that our fugitive from London fog is so 
fortunate as to have the companionship of some local friend who is 
not unnaturally proud of the beauties of his neighbourhood, and 
glad to reveal the less accessible of them to an appreciative eye. 

hey pass first, perhaps, into a finely-timbered park, where the 
hes and oaks have shed their nuts, and made a rich carpeting 
of their leaves, inviting a few idlers to the pristine occupation of 
hut-gathering. Hence they strike up the steep side of a chalk 
hill amid fir trees, making a mirth-provoking slip now and again, 
for last night's frost has given an unusual slipperiness to the sur- 
. As they ascend, the full sense of autumn takes possession of 
the Londoner's mind. The song of birds is over, unless, indeed, 
"some widow’d songster pours his plaixt 
Far, in faint warblings, through the tawny copse. 
‘The rustle of a falling leaf, and the sob of a passing breeze among 
the trees, feed the autumnal mood of thought with appropriate sug- 


gestions. Between the shafts of the fir trees they catch glimpses 
of a bowery hollow bright with autumn colouring, or of a 
stream whose waters, swollen and whitened by the rains, rush 
seaward with riotous gladness. Soon they em on an 
open y ridge from which ampler views are obtainable. 

he full glory of many-tinted autumn now breaks on the 
eye. The lighter yellows of the lime and oak, or, if it be 
the last of the autumn, the still more brilliant hues of the elm, 
and the deeper, warmer tints of the beech, or the rarer maple, 
combine with the unchanged green of the yew and fir trees in a 
most intricate, yet ever harmonious, colour scheme. The masses of 
warm colouring hang over the green slopes of the rounded hills 
like folds of some rich Oriental vestment. The smaller growths 
of bramble, gorse, and juniper carry on thesame contrasts and 
harmonies of tint in smaller masses. Here and there a chalk 
pit or a patch of wild clematis supplies the eye with a bit 
of neutral colour, by a reference to which the force of the 
prevailing hues is more vividly felt. In the distance the bound- 
ing ridges take on a bluish tint, and conduct the eye gently 
to the perfect repose of the azure vault above. The pleasure 
derived from the scene will be greatly enhanced by the re- 
marks of the friend to whom it is a familiar every-day sight; 
for if, on the one hand, the stranger feels a thrill of delight 
which only a vivid sense of newness and contrast brings, on the 
other hand the inhabitant has a subtler enjoyment, which is 
drawn from many memories and a perfected habit of fine discrimi- 
nation. To his eye each modulation of tint in beech or elm at 
once takes its right place in the whole melody of autumn change. 
He knows, too, the slight variations of colour from season to 
season due to changing conditions of humidity, &c. And as he 
talks out of the fulness of his rural lore, his visitor gains a new 
insight into the mysteries of autumn colouring. 

While there are these wider views to be shown to the visitor, 
there are little bits of special beauty or interest hidden away from 
the casual rover in secret nooks. Nowit is the picturesque ruin ofa 
house belonging to a half-forgotten philosopher of the last century 
which the present owner of the estate has done good service to an 
appreciative few in preserving. As the stranger regards the rem- 
nant of what must have been a handsome structure pitched on a 
plateau overlooking a fine sweep of undulating country, he 
thinks perhaps that he has found the clue to the writer's 
optimism. A man to whom the lines appear to have fallen in 
such pleasant places not unnaturally took a complacent view of 
existence as a whole. And in this peaceful retreat he must 
have had the leisure which seems necessary for his curious 
and interesting calculation that human suffering, which is sup- 
posed to be approximately the same in all cases, probably amounts 
to about “a minute of pain once in every twenty-five years.” 
Other relics there are to be visited more venerable than the opti- 
mist’s house, monuments of nature’s patient accumulative industry. 
Led through what seem to be trackless woods by his trusty guide, 
our Londoner finds himself in the midst of a clump of stalwart 
yew trees. Their stout compact trunks are barkless, and their 
gnarled contorted limbs seem splintering under the influence of 
centuries of frost. Yet above, the soft em plumage lives 
and thrives, being just now studded with succulent berries. 
A no less noble spectacle awaits our Londoner a little 
further on, where a number of ancient beeches huddle themselves 
together, like a group of cronies, in order the better to hear one 
another's hoarse gossip of things of yore. Here, too, the vital 
forces which underlie growth, contending perhaps with exceptional 
external conditions, have wrought many a curious irregularity. 
Only one trunk stands perfectly erect, column-like, among its bent 
and twisted companions. The forms of the trunks, now divided 
into a number of parallel shafts like a clustered pillar, now 
twisted spirally in a strange manner which vividly recalls some 
of Blake’s celestial backgrounds will naturally suggest architec- 
tural images in the mind of the Londoner, more familiar with the 
structure of church than of tree, and so the conversation wanders 

leasantly into the subject of the historical or genetic relation 

tween architectural and natural forms. On looking up at the 
magnificent branches spreading away in wide horizontal sweep 
till they dip and touch the ground, our imaginary friends may not 
improbably go back in thought to a still more distant age, when 
our reputed ancestors needed to shape to themselves no manner 
of dwelling, but found ample lodgment provided them in the 
hidden recesses of umbrageous trees. 

Meanwhile the autumn afternoon is nearing its close— 

The western sun withdraws the shorten’d day; ° 

And humid evening, gliding o’er the sky, 

In her chill progress, to the ground condens’d 

The vapours throws. 
The gradual subsidence of the splendours of colouring reduces the 
eye from its state of intense activity to one of comparative repose, 
leaving room for the resurgence of lower sensations. The fine- 
edged, exhilarating air, together with the six hours’ walking, has 
given birth to a group of unfamiliar bodily feelings, among which 
a keen craving for food is the most easily recognizable. The day’s 
rural enjoyment will be complete if our Londoner betakes himself 
to some inn of the neighbourhood, unless indeed he is fortunate 
enough to be taken home by his sympathetic cicerone. In either 
case he will know what it is to sit down to a meal with a kind of 
appetite which is something more than a dull sense of organic 
want, having a very definite reference to the keener pleasures of the 
palate. With a body refreshed and regenerated by its day’s im- 
mersion in pure air,‘and a mind no less refreshed by its contact 
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with the perfect repose and picturesque scenery of the country, he 
will return to town with more courage for facing the insidious 
attacks of his hostile fogs. No doubt their complexion will be all 
the more hideous for this day's glimpse of the varied beauties 
of unimpeded sunlight; yet the image of them will have a 
happier effect in lighting up his dismal surroundings with a soft 
ray of hope. Henceforth his dingy town surroundings will seem 
but a small part of his real environment. Beyond the fog his 
imagination sees wider regions of pellucid air and gladdening sun- 
shine. If, as is sometimes said, a good part of the worth of our 
surroundings lies rather in certain possibilities of enjoyment than 
in any actual pleasures, we may understand how an occasional 
flitting beyond the smoke such as we have here imagined may 
very appreciably mitigate the evils of an autumn imprisonment in 
town, 


GUY’S HOSPITAL, 


HE death of the unfortunate man Pateman, who was dis- 
missed last week from Guy's Hospital with a severe, and, as 
it proved, fatal, fracture of the skull, after being examined by a 
nurse only and treated for a mere scalp wound, has naturally 
once more attracted attention to the affairs of that institution. 
It is of course true enough that neither this case nor even the still 
more serious one of the nurse who was accused and found guilty 
of causing the death of a patient by direct misconduct would 
necessarily have attracted much attention in ordinary times. 
But these are not ordinary times for Guy’s Hospital, and it would 
be difficult for the most adroit advocate to contend that the two 
occurrences in question have nothing to do with the recent dis- 
pute between the governing body of the Hospital and the 
medical staff. The delinquent in the former case was indeed 
an “old sister”—that is to say, not one of the nurses intro- 
duced into the Hospital under the present régime, But the 
high-handed manner in which she chose to adopt therapeutic or 
disciplinary measures on her own responsibility and at her own 
discretion could not be held to be altogether unconnected with 
the great dispute of Nurse v. Doctor. In the present case the 
nurse whose fault has resulted in loss of life is a fully re- 
resentative example of the “new sister.” She had, indeed, come 
m the same hospital—that at Leicester—from which the matron 
who now rules at Guy’s came; and her evidence certainly seems 
to have disclosed some remarkable shortcomings in the system of 
organization now working—shortcomings which strengthen the 
case of the medical staff very materially. Phyllis Phillips de- 
clares positively that no kind of authoritative rules or directions 
for her conduct have been issued to her since she came to Guy’s. 
The nurse whose place she took remained with her a couple of 
days, so that she had at least au example of practice, but she had 
no code of rules. She “came asa trained nurse from Leicester, 
and they supposed she knew.” Now this certainly puts a new aspect 
on the whole controversy. Hitherto the case of the doctors has 
been that undue prominence was assigned to the nurses; that the 
new system of rules for the conduct of the latter was not drawn 
up with the assent of the medical staff, and contained items likely 
to be injurious to the well-being of the patients; and so forth. 
But at least the thoroughness of the system was hardly disputed. 
The idea was that the nurses took too much upon themselves 
perhaps, but certainly not that they were taken individually on 
trust, and “supposed to know” their duties. In*this case both 
errors seem to have been combined in a singularly unfortunate 
manner. Hitherto there has been, outside the Hospital, a good 
deal of sympathy with the nurses and with the governing body 
as agaiust the medical staff, partly because of the injudicious tone 
and conduct of the latter, partly from an old, and not perhaps 
wholly unfounded, idea, that doctors sometimes consider patients 
in hospitals rather as interesting and convenient exemplifica- 
tions of curious scientific truths than as sufferers whom it is 
their business to relieve. We say that this idea is perhaps not 
wholly erroneous, though there is no doubt that it is grossly 
exaggerated. But the two cases which have in the last few 
months caused such scandal reverse the parts attributed to the 
actors altogether. Inhumanity and carelessness appear on the 
side of the nurses, care and attention (rendered useless by the 
refusal or neglect to give them an opportunity of showing them- 
selves) on the side of the doctors. No doubt the actual conduct 
of Phyllis. Phiilips was rather thoughtless and unfortunate 
than criminal. The house surgeon (very much to his credit), 
while admitting that the case ought to have been referred to 
him, declined to say that the dismissal caused the man’s 
death, laid stress on the difficulty of ascertaining the fact of 
fracture, and made no attempt whatever to get up a case against 
the opposition element in the Hospital management. But the 
fact that the uurse steadily maintains that no positive direc- 
tions of any kind were given her for her conduct towards 
patients when admitted, and that she was “ supposed to know,” 
will have more influence with the public than reams of argument 
about the relative importance in the hospital hierarchy of the ab- 
stract nurse and the abstract doctor. The presence of a medical 
student may excuse Phyllis Phillips; the absence, if only in one 
instance, of a precise written order to summon qualitied authority 
in every case is, it cannot but be said, conclusive against the actual 
management of Guy's. 
The clamour which has been raised for a change in the consti- 


tution of the governing body seems to us, we must confess, a sin. 
gularly short-sighted and clumsy attempt to solve the difficulty, 
In this particular quarter of the nineteenth century there seems to. 
be a considerable number of persons whose only idea of curing jg 
to destrey something. The method is not scientific; we doubt 
whether it is even effective. That it is well that medica) 
and surgical science should be represented on the govern- 
ing body there can be little doubt; but that such representation 
should be in any way preponderant, should be indeed much more than 
consultative, seems to us by no means desirable. We think that 
the management of such institutions in England will, on the whole, 
bear very favourable comparison with that usual in any other 
country; and the very sal ut marrow of the principle of that 
management is that it should be chiefly, if not wholly, in the hands 
of laymen lifted by their position, fortunes, and character out of 
the possibility of being Taleonted, not merely by corrupt motives, 
but by any professional crotchets or fads. We are quite certain 
that the public, and especially that somewhat suspicious and not. 
very enlightened portion of the public which principally derives 
benefit from hospitals, has infinitely more confidence in such a 
governing body than in one composed of experts, There is, as 
we have said, a very strong feeling against the subordination 
of the charitable to the scientific purpose of ge and 
hitherto, until these two unlucky cases altered the balance, 
this feeling has been decidedly on the side of the Governors of 
Guy's. But it by no means follows, because the influence of the 
medical staff ought not to be predominant in the legislative body, 
that their advice in matters of administration should not be at- 
tended to with the utmost deference. It seems impossible to con- 
tend that in the late alterations of the system of internal manage- 
ment at Guy’s this wholesome principle has been duly 
observed. Recognizing fully, as we do, the importance of 
the nurse’s position, we can only repeat what we asserted in 
dealing with this question months ago, that that position must 
always be subordinate to the doctor's. The nurse should be the 
doctor’s hands, and the hands cannot be too delicately trained and 
too thoroughly adapted to their work, but they must not aspire 
to be heads as well as hands. Only the idlest prejudice—and it is 
unfortunate that a great deal of very idle and very irrelevant pre- 
judice has been imported into this question—tan deny that the 
average nurse of the stamp of the “ new sisters ” of Guy’s is im- 
mensely superior to her forerunners. Better social position, more 
entire devotion to work, superior technical instruction, improved 
morality, higher motives of action may, as a rule, safely be 
assigued to her. But at the same time it is impossible not to see 
that these improvements carry with them a danger—the danger 
that the nurse will magnify her office and take too much upon 
herself. We do not think that in cool blood any one can be 
found to deny that this danger has been proved to be no imaginary 
danger, both on the great scale and on the small, at Guy's Hospitat 
during the present year. That any individual feeling of antagonism 
between nurses and doctors exists we may hope is not the 
case. But it is only necessary to turn over the pages of 
what may almost be called the sacred book of the new school of 
nursing, the Life of Sister Dora, to show that a certain master- 
fulness—shall we say mistressfulness ?—is apt to be engendered im 
the more perfect —— of the type. There are times when 
they are obliged to think and act for themselves; there are times 
when chance or devoted care justifies their own apparently wilful 
and arbitrary opinion against the judgment of science. These 
things puff up even the best, and the ordinary run of nurses are pretty 
certain to imitate the faults, without possessing the virtues, of 
their exemplars. A brilliant wilful nurse may save a case or two: 
where the plodding drudge who simply carries out the doctor's 
orders would lose it. But a wilful nurse who is not brilliant— 
which, on the whole, is likely to be the case —is quite certain to 
lose a dozen where the plodding drudge would save them. 

These very obvious truths cannot escape the attention of the 
Governors of Guy’s, and ought not to escape them, despite the 
provoking and almost inexcusable manner in which the war 
has been waged against their servants by the scientific staff of the 
Hospital and its partisans. Not even the exceeding indiscretion of 
the chief literary advocate of the other side could excuse ever 
the least discreditable of the proceedings to which we refer. But, 
in truth, the public are not interested in the skill of fence, or the 
good taste, or even the intrinsic deserts, of either side in the fray. 
What is wanted is that a great publ’c institution which has in 
times past done an immensity of good, and which ought rather to 
increase than to diminish in usefulness, shall be set in the best work-- 
ing order and kept in that order. Individual merits and interests, 
susceptibilities and demands, sink into insignificance beside this. 
Now the warmest advocate of the doctors cannot pretend that 
the spectacle of their petulance and readiness to take umbrage 
is calculated to increase public confidence in them, and the 
warmest advocate of the nurses cannot pretend that the cases 
of Louisa Ingle and Phyllis Phillips are models of the manner 
in which patients ought to be treated at a hospital “A 
plague on both your houses” is the natural exclamation of all 
who do not wish themselves, their friends, their dependents, or 
indeed any human being, to be bundled into a bath and left 
there, as a disciplinary measure, or to be treated for an ordinary 
“cracked crown” when the crown is but too seriously and literally 
cracked. We are disposed to think that hitherto the Governors 
have in no respect failed in their duty, and have made the best of a 
very awkward business; but it must now be a serious considera- 
tion with them whether decided measures should not be taken 0 
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secure what is—it must be again and again repeated—the real 
object of the Hospital, that is to say, the proper treatment of the 

jents. ‘That nurses of the same class as those at Guy’s can 
work elsewhere in due subordination to the medical staff is a 


simple fact, and perhaps this fact suggests a way out of the 
dificulty. 


WINTER OPERA. 


R. ARMIT has not thus far been specially fortunate in his 
season of Autumn cheap opera at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
The opening night of his management was marked by some con- 
siderable disappointments, and the succeeding nights have hardly 
availed to remove the first impression. Superstitious people might 
be inclined to think that the profanation of the stage once sacred 
to the greatest names of opera and ballet by a troop of American 
“Minstrels ” with corked faces had left behind it an evil influence, 
much as in Lord Lytton’s story of “The Haunted and the 
Haunters” the presence of one man in the doomed house made 
itself felt and feared through a long succession of years. Up to 
this point, as far as regards the principal performers in Mr. Armit’s 
company, his management might be not unfairly described as a 
reduction to the absurd of the “star” system. He has secured 
oneartist of the very highest power and skill—Mme. Trebelli—and 
she has been surrounded with a crowd of more or less unknown 
singers, many of whom it would be flattery to call nonentities. 
Mile. Bauermeister, it is true, has been at hand to fill on the first 
night, with the marked readiness which distinguishes her, the 
place of the missing Margherita; and she has since done in various 
operas such excellent service as she always does; while at 
least one new singer of merit has appeared. Again, if any- 
thing could add to the sense of Mme. Trebelli’s excellence as a 
singer and an actress, it would be the proved fact that it is worth 
while to sit through an unusual amount of bad acting and singing 
in an opera because Mme. Trebelli appears in it. In the same 
way, the shortcomings of other performers have accentuated the 
merit of Mile. Bauermeister, who is perhaps to the second rank of 
operatic singers what Mme. Trebelli is to the first. But the 
presence among the ladies engaged of one singer who stands at 
the head of the first and of another who stands at the head 
of the second rank will hardly support a whole season of 
what are intended to be in the best sense of the word 
_— operas. Nor, in spite of the merits of Signor Vizzani and 
uncio, will their appearance as tenors altogether make up for the 
inefficient, and frequently worse than inefficient, performances of 
the baritones and basses. It is only fair to add to these general 
remarks that the stage management has been good, that in one 
opera the chorus has distinguished itself, and that Signor Li 
Calsi’s conducting has been marked by skill and strength. 

Since the opening night the changes have been rung upon a small 
number of well-known operas. ‘The first appearance of Mme. 
Trebelli—who has been the mainstay of all the performances— 
took place in La Favorita, in which she played for the first time 
in London the part of the heroine. Her performance was, as 
might have been expected, charged with tine perception and 

ion; and her singing, throughout admirable, was especially 

utiful in the “O, mio Fernando.” Signor Cantoni appeared as 
Fernando. His singing was of an untrained and mediocre kind, 
and the quality of his acting may be judged from the fact that, in 
the great scene of the third act, he entirely missed any dramatic 
force, and preserved throughout a smooth, irritating smile. Signor 
Ordinas got through Baldassare tolerably well, and Signor Quin- 
tilli-Leoni sang and acted Alfonso intolerably ill. It would be 
interesting to know who taught Signor Quintilli-Leoni to sing, 
and why. Mile. Bauermeister’s Inez was, apart from Mme. Trebelli’s 
performance, the one redeeming point in an exhibition which, as 
regards the —— singers, was wretched enough. The chorus 
were not often to blame, and in the third act sang well. 

Mme. Trebelli subsequently appeared in Carmen, in which the 
beauties of her performance seem to have gained by practice. 
Without one touch of the vulgarity which has been sometimes 
imported into the part, she indicates with rare skill the heart- 
less devilry of the girl who cannot long be pleased with the 
same lover, and yet so saves it from offence that the sympa- 
thies of the audience cannot but be more than half with Carmen. 
The gaiety, the grace, the wild spontaneity which belong to 
Mme. Trebelli’s interpretation of this part have never been more 
marked than now, and her admirable byplay seems to have gained 
in ease and precision. Signor Runcio’s José has also improved ; 
his passion is more controlled, and therefore more effective; his 
singing is smoother, and his acting in the last fatal scene has real 
force. Mr. George Fox appeared as the Toreador. Le sang the 
well-known song badly, and pronounced his words badly. His 
acting was throughout ineffective. Mlle. Olga de Morini appeared 
as Michaela. She seemed to suffer from nervousness, but she also 
undoubtedly suffered from insuflicient learning. So long as the 
public will tolerate the appearance of untrained singers, so long, 
it is to be feared, will untrained singers continue to appear, and of 
Course the mischief is one that acquires strength by its own 
Motion. There is no doubt something to be said in favour of the 
existence of the feeling which prompted some of the audience to 
gph by applause the signs of disapprobation which Mlle. de 

orini’s singing began at one time to provoke; but the constant 
expression of such a feeling will not do good to b+ art of the 


operatic stage. Mlle. Bauermeister appeared, with her accus- 
tomed reeaety as Mercedes. In this opera the chorus was 
ubusu 

The debut of Mile, Rosina Isidor in Lucia di Lammermoor 
on Saturday might be described as a success, if it were judged 
only by the applause which attended her during the performance. 
One of that class of soprani which are called “ light,” she possesses 
many gifts which should, with further experience of the stage, 
raise her in the ranks of her fellow-artists; but, at the same time, 
her faults were not hidden under a bushel. Her phrasing, for 
instance, of the celebrated air, “ Regnera nel silenzio,” in the 
first act, was, to say the least, eccentric; whilst her singing of 
“‘Spargi d’amaro pianto” in the third act was very far from what 
might be desired. As, however, a great part of the audience 
continued to applaud, we suppose that they take and will 
take little heed of such errors as we complain of. Mlle. 
Isidor may, with further study, as we have said, attain a fair 
position as a singer, for she is able at least to sing in tune, 
an accomplishment which appears to be thought little of now- 
adays. Her acting in the first and second acts was praiseworthy ; 
but she seemed both as to acting and singing to have exhausted 
herself by the time she arrived at the mad scene, It may perhaps 
be said that it is impossible to act the part of a madwoman and 
at the same time sing the exceedingly difficult vocal exercises 
which Donizetti most inartistically, to our mind, has chosen to 
set down for the unfortunate Lucia; but Mlle. Isidor, by way of 
out-Heroding Herod, inserted a more elaborate cadenza—if that 
be possible—than even Donizetti has conceived, and it is only fair 
to say that she sang it with great credit. Signor Vizzani’s Edgardo 
was an intelligent rendering of the part, whilst Signor Quintilli- 
Leoni’s Enrico was perhaps the most grotesque thing of its kind 
that the audience at Her Majesty’s have ever been treated to. A 
portly Henry Aston, with a voice which the constant tremolo 
renders annoying to listen to, and with an intonation far 
from true, is hardly the character the composer intended to por- 
tray. Signor Ghilberti as Raimondo was unobjectionable, whilst 
the less we say about Signor Conti’s Arturo the better. Mlle. 
Barnadelli played Alisa. 

On Tuesday Bellini’s opera of Norma was produced for the 
début of Mile. Lorenzini-Gianoli, who comes to us with a reputation 
from Italy. This singer suffers from a fault, easily rectified indeed, 
but also growing too common, which makes it difficult to imagine 
how she could have succeeded, as we are told she has done, in draw- 
ing large audiences in Italy. We thought at first that the vibrato 
under which she labours was due to nervousness; but we soon 
found out our mistake. That she sang the music correctly, and 
acted her part with considerable vigour, we must concede; but 
that hearing her performance gave us any pleasure we cannot say. 
Mlle. Bauermeister sang the part of Adalgisa with great success, her 
sostenuto contrasting most agreeably with MJle. Gianoli’s tremolo ; 
and Signor Vizzani’s Pollione was as good as that exceedingly 
unpleasant character could be made by polished singing and careful 
acting. Oroveso fell to Signor Antonucci, who sustained the part 
with much dignity and sang the music creditably. 

Faust was given for the second time on Wednesday last, when 
Mile. Elisa Widmar, who had been wanting on the first night, 
appeared as Margherita. Her performance was fresh and un- 
conventional; she sang well, on the whole, in spite of an evident 
nervousness, which sometimes led her astray, and her acting in 
the cathedral scene displayed both poetry and originality. Signor 
Runcio sang Faust creditably, and with much more feeling than 
is generally found in singers who undertake the part. ooo 
Ordinas appeared as Mephistopheles. His performance has not 
improved since he undertook the same Bs some time ago at 
Covent Garden. He has, as an actor, good intentions, and at some 
moments he carries them into effect with considerable success. But 
his tumbling down in the scene where he shrinks before the cross- 
handles of the swords, and his appearance under a red light at 
Margherita’s back when she is trying the flower-test in the 
garden, show that his conception of the part is at best faulty. 
He sang the “Dio dell’ Or” with some vigour, but with an 
offensively “ yapping” utterance in the fifth and eighth bars. 


In the rest of the part he sang too often flat, and once, at 
least, sharp, and he gave the serenade, in which his intonation 
was more than once at fault, without any conception of its 
mock tenderness, at the full power of his voice throughout, and 
without any attempt to make the laugh, the real horror of which 
lies in its music, anything but a kind of savage yell. Mr. George 
Fox sang, or was supposed to sing, Valentino. It is perhaps 
hardly worth while to criticize the performance of a singer who 
has not learnt the rudiments of phrasing, and whose command of 
his voice is uncertain. To Mme. Trebelli’s Siebel it seems impos- 
sible to apply any new term of praise. On the occasion of which 
we write Siebel became the principal part in the opera, It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Armit’s season will improve as it goes on. He 
has secured, apart from Mme. Trebelli, those elements of success 
for popular opera to which we referred at the beginning of this 
article—good stage management, a good conductor, and a chorus 
| which is capable of doing well. He has also found a dancer of 
‘exceptional merit in Mlle. Palladino. But it would take more 
| than this to render tolerable the extraordinary shortcomings upon 
which it has been unpleasant to dwell. 
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THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


as Cesarewitch had been so exceptionall 
A race that the Cambridgeshire appeared dull in comparison 
with it. On the publication of the two great handicaps, the Cam- 


bridgeshire looked on paper quite as attractive as its companion. | 


Isonomy headed the list, as in the Cesarewitch ; then came Peter, 
Robbie Burns, Dresden China, and Roehampton, while at the 
head of the three-year-olds was Robert the Devil. Lower in the 
list were to be found the winners of the Two Thousand and the 
One Thousand, the winner of last year's Cambridgeshire, and the 
winners of the Criterion, the Goodwood Stakes, the Chester Cup, 
and many other races. Considering that, after scarcely better 
promise, the Cesarewitch turned out to be one of the most in- 
teresting handicaps ever known, it was disappointing to find the 
Cambridgeshire a comparatively tame affair. From the very com- 
mencement of betting on the race it was evident that, in public 
opinion, the heavily-weighted horses, with one or two exceptions, 
had decidedly the worst of the bargain. The forfeit list itself con- 


tained the names of many good horses, and but few of the best | 


left in the race were noticed in the betting quotations. At 

one time there seemed to be some hope that Prestonpans, the 

winner of last year's Criterion, and one of thé most heavily- 

weighted three-year-olds left in the handicap, might become the 

first favourite ; but, although he was one of the earliest horses to be 

backed, Sg were plenty of bookmakers ready to lay heavily 
inst him. 

When the speculation on the race had fairly begun, the most 
heavily-weighted horse that was backed for any large sum of 
money was Exeter, a four-year-old, handicapped at 9st. 1 1b. There 
are few, if any, finer animals in training than this horse. He 
looks capable of carrying a heavy man to hounds, and yet he is 
anything but coarse. In the Hardwicke Stakes at Ascot he 
had beaten Rayon d'Or by ahead. This was not altogether a 
very creditable victory, as he was receiving 10 lbs. from the 
Frenchman, but nevertheless he had run very game. At 
Doncaster he had beaten Roehampton by a neck, when receiving 
5 lbs. He was in the same stable as Robert the Devil, and 
was said to be much inferior to that horse, whom he had led 
in his gallops for the St. Leger. In the Cesarewitch he had 
not distinguished himself, but it was possible that the dis- 
tance had been too great for him. A horse of his power seemed 
well suited to the Cambridgeshire hill, and it was hoped that 
he might emulate the performance of his stable companion, 
Robert the Devil, by winning one of the two great handicaps 
under a weight of unprecedented proportions. Another heavily- 
weighted horse was American Spendthrift, a four-year-old that 
had never before run in public in England. The form he had 
shown in America had been excellent, but there were rumours 
that he was a roarer. Archer was engaged to ride him, so there 
was no danger of his not being shown the way home on the 
strange course. Sst. 12]bs. was a tremendous weight for the 
American to carry, and he had only 3 Ibs. advantage over Exeter. 
Cipolata was handicapped at 8 st., but she carried 8st. 2 lbs. We 
have so often spoken of the performances of this mare that we need 
not describe them again now. With regard to her recent defeat 
in the Newmarket Oaks there were two excuses to be made—one, 
that her opponent may have beaten her through the fine riding 
of his jockey, the other that she might not have recovered from 
her severe race in the Cesarewitch. Indeed, when she ran for 
the Newmarket Oaks she looked very much worn, and she had 
every appearance of having been exhausted by her race of the pre- 
vious Tuesday. She is a fine lengthy mare, with beautiful racing- 
like shape; but she is not overburdened with muscle, and she was 
suffering from a cracked heel. Another favourite was the three- 
year-old Retreat, who rivalled Exeter in good looks. He had run 
very well in the Cesarewitch up to the point at which Robert 
the Devil began his rush. He had now 7 st. 4 lbs. to carry, which 
scarcely seemed an unfair burden for him. Ulster was also a 
good-looking competitor. He had been eighth in the Cesare- 
witch, and he was now to carry the light weight of 6st. 12 lbs. 
A strong and muscular filly was Lucetta, though she was neither 
tall nor lengthy, and, as a four-year-old with only 7st. 1 lb. to 
carry, she seemed favourably handicapped. She had capital legs 
and feet, and was reported to be in excellent training, but she 
had hitherto run better as a three-year-old than as a four-year- 
old. Leoville’s best performance this year had been to run second 
to Master Kildare in the City and Suhedhen Handicap, in which 
race he was only beaten by a head. Last year he had started 
equal favourite with Lartington for the Cambridgeshire. He was 
now to carry 7st. 10lbs. He is by D’Estournel, whose stock are 
not, as a rule, very trustworthy runners, and there were rumours 
that he had lately run badly in a trial. There seemed a great deal 
to be said for the chances of Fernandez. This three-year-old is 
an own brother to Isonomy. He had won the Craven Stakes at 
Newmarket in the Spring; and, after running nowhere in the Two 
Thousand Guineas, he had come out at Ascot and run Bend Or to 
a head in the St. James’s Palace Stakes. It was thought at the 
time by most racing men that this form was incorrect, and that 
Bend Or would have won easily if he had not been eased in 
his work. The 8st. 1 lb. that he was now to carry was a for- 
midable weight; but, if it was true that he was within 3 lbs. 
or 4 lbs. of Bend Or, he did not seem ill-treated when bandi- 
capped within 11 Ibs. of Robert the Devil. Much interest was 

en in the chances of Castillon, a three-year-old French colt 
which had never before run in England. He had had extra- 


ordinary successes in his own country, having won something 
like nine races out of eleven during the season. In May at 


interesting a, Chantilly Le Destrier had beaten him at even weights; but in 


August, when he was giving Le Destrier more then a stone, he had 
run within three-quarters of a length of him. In the Cambridge. 
shire Castillon was put down for 7 st. 7 lbs., while Le Destrier wag 

ut at 8st. 5 lbs, The last-named horse was struck out some dayg 

efore the race. Adventure had not been out before this year, but 
last season she had been a bad third to Wheel of Fortune for the 
Oxks. Her three-year-old career had been a very unsuccessfyl 
one, as she only won one out of eleven races, and that had been 
but an unimportant affair. At four years old, however, she could 
scarcely have been let into the handicap at a lower weicht than 
6st. 11 lbs. Her stable companion, the three-year-old Evasion 
had 6st. 12 ]bs. allotted to her, which was, at weizht for age 
something like 9 lbs. heavier weight than that given to Adventure, 
Evasion had been an uncertain and jadish runner. She had won a 
couple of races last year, but most of her form this season had been 
very bad. She had been a bad third to Elizabeth and Versigny in 
the One Thousand, fifth in the Oaks, and nowhere in the Coronation 
| Stakesat Ascot. Then she had apparently talen a turn for the better, 
for at Goodwood she had run Muriel toa head. Now Muriel, it 

will be remembered, had beaten Cipolata by exactly that distance 

in the Newmarket Oaks; therefore, if that running were correct, 
Cipolata and Evasion might be equal, and yet Evasion was handi- 
capped on 16 lbs. better terms for the Cambridgeshire than 

Cipolata. At Doncaster again, Mvasion had run within a neck of 

Experiment in the Park Hill Stakes, beating Jenny Howleit, the 

winner of the Oaks, as well as Muriel herself. All this seemed 
very contradictory and unsatisfactory running, and the only infer- 
ence which could be drawn from it was that Evasion must have 
been an uncertain performer. The aforesaid Experiment was 
another candidate for the Cambridgeshire, but she was to give 
Evasion 15 lbs., and on her Doncaster running this seemed to leave 

her little chance of beating the last-named mare, She had won 

six races out of seven this season, and she seemed on her public 
form to be one of the best and most honest fillies of her year. She 
carried 3 Ibs. less than Cipolata, so she had every opportunity of 
showing what she was worth. At the last moment Fernandez 
was a strong first favourite at about 4 to 1. 

The Cambridgeshire day was terribly wet; indeed it was much 
such a day as that on which the St. Leger was run. In addition 
to the heavy rain there was a mist, cousequently it was very diffi- 
cult to see the races; and the weather was almost at its worst 
when the Cambridgeshire was run. ‘Thirty-one horses were 
saddled for the race, which was exactly the number that ran for 
the Cambridgeshire last year. The best-looking of the party were 
Exeter, Fernandez, and Retreat. At the post Fernandez and 
Toastmaster were rather restive, and there was a slight delay. 
When the horses got off King Priam made the running. This 
horse was a lightly-weighted three-year-old, that had won the 
Bushes Handicap in the spring. He ran well as far as the Red 
Post, where he was beaten, (Pelleas, another three-year-old, 
carrying a still lighter weight, then took up the running, closely 
followed by Lucetta, Fernandez, and Cipolata. The pace soon 
told on Pelleas, and he gave up the lead. Lucetta then went to 
the front, followed by Fernandez and Cipolata. The two latter 
were coming up with so much strength that Lucetta’s jockey began 
to use his whip, when his filly swerved, apparently right across 
Fernandez and Cipolata. Whether he was absolutely hindered by 
Lucetta’sswerveor not, Fordham, who wasriding Fernandez, seemed 
to take a pull at his horse, as if fearing an accident; and it is 
probable that he lost some ground. It was a near thing; and, 
although Lucetta won, it was only by half a length. Cipolata 
was a couple of lengths behind Fernandez. An objection was 
immediately lodged against Lucetta, on the ground of a cross; 
but, after a long consultation, the Stewards overruled it, and 
Lucetta’s victory was confirmed. Into the merits of the case we 
are not disposed to enter, but thus much we may say. It was 
raining hard when the race was run, and the mist made it very 
difficult for spectators to see clearly what was going on; therefore 
the only satisfactory method of coming to a conclusion was to 
hear the evidence of the jockeys who had ridden in the race. All 
ew evidence connected with the affair was patiently heard 

y the Stewards, and they had better opportunities of judging in 
the matter than anybody else. On the other hand, it does not 
follow that, because a cross could not be proved, Fernandez may 
not have been to some extent impeded by Lucetta’sswerve. Then, 
again, even if Lucetta did not get in the way of Fernandez, the 
very fact of Fordham’s protest makes it likely that he took a pull at 
his horse to avoid what appeared to him to be a danger, although 
that danger may possibly have been imaginary. We dwell on 
these two points because it seems to us that the slightest check on 
Fernandez at such a critical part of the race may have made a dif- 
ference of halfa length, and we are desirous that this horse should 
have full credit given him for what was an excellent performance, 
considering his heavy weight and the state of the ground. He is 
a remarkably fine horse, and has improved much in appearance 
during the last few months. He is not unlike his brother lsonomy, 
but he has more size. Unfortunately, he has not the best of tempers. 
That he is nearly as good as Robert the Devil we do not believe ; 
but, assuming that his running in the Two Thousand was 
| incorrect, which, judging from his subsequent performances, we 
| consider we have every reason to think, his public form after the 

Cambridgeshire seemed to make him out to be about the third 

best three-year-old of his year. Lucetta had been trained by 
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n, the 
en ‘must be considered, at best, rather a lucky one. 
it would be hard to grudge the race to Prince Soltykoff. Exeter 
never took a prominent part in the race, and he was one of the 
jast horses to pass the winning post. Cipolata ran well, but she 
yivals The Abbot in the number of times that she has been second 
or third for great races, and she must be looked upon as an un- 
lucky mare. Although not as interesting as the Cesarewitch, 
the Cambridgeshire was a good race and a good handicap. 


REVIEWS. 


RECENT TRAVELS IN JAPAN.* 
( First Notice.) 


) appearance of these two works at the same time is most 
opportune. Lach supplements the other, and together they 
form an accurate picture of the present anomalous condition of 
Japan. Like the celebrated shield of chivalry, Japan and the 
Japanese wear two faces. To the admiring gaze of Sir Edward 
Reed there appeared nothing but burnished gold, while it was left 
to Miss Bird to discover that there was a reverse side of quite 
another metal and brilliancy. The reason of this is not far to 
seek. The reforms which have been announced with such flourishes 
of trumpets have only favourably affected one portion of the 
Empire. The remaining part is left in the same, or even a worse, 
condition than it was before the rage for everything European 
took possession of Japanese statesmen. In the northern part of 
the same island in which Sir Edward Reed inspected colleges, 
hospitals, and schools established on the European model, and 
over which he travelled in luxurious railway carriages, Miss Bird 
found that the 

people never know anything of what we regard as comfort, and in the long 
winter, when the wretched bridle-tracks are blocked by suow and the 
freezing wind blows strong, and the families huddle round the smoky fire 
by the doleful glimmer of the Andon (oil lamp), without work, books, or 

y, to shiver through the long evening in chilly dreariness, and herd 

together for warmth at night like animals, their condition must be as 
miserable as anything short of grinding poverty can make it. . . . 
There are no schools in these mountain villages, and medical advice, except 
of the old Chinese school, is hard to get. The necessaries of life are growing 
dearer, the Government machine at TOkid wants much costly greasing, the 
tax-gatherer follows the harvest, and the people know the cost of progress, 
with few of its blessings. 
Tékid forms the boundary which divides Sir Edward Reed's 
Japan from that portion of it of which Miss Bird for the most 
part writes. They both started from the same spot; Sir Edward 
went southward, while Miss Bird went northward. They both 
describe what they saw; but, if one had been writing about 
Northern Italy and the other about Siberia, the difference could 
hardly have been greater. 

Sir Edward Reed tells us in his preface that he went out to 
Japan at the invitation of “his Excellency Admiral Kawamura, 
the Minister of Marine, and some of his colleagues.” This fact 
possibly explains to some extent the roseate hue which, in the 
eyes of Sir Edward, was shed upon everything connected with the 
country, past, present, and future. Educated Japanese, such as 
Admiral Kawamura and his colleagues, possess in an eminent degree 
the art of making themselves agreeable; the part of the country 
through which they carried their guest was rich, prosperous, and 
beautiful; the sights they showed him were varied and interest- 
ing; nothing that was unsightly was allowed to obtrude itself, 
and every inconvenience of travel was reduced toa minimum. What 
wonder, then, that Sir Edward tame away impressed with the 
beauty of the country, the bright geniality of the people, and the 
wisdom of the statesmen who are leading their countrymen 
along so smooth a path of progress! As soon as the ship 
in which he was passenger dropped anchor off Yokohama, 
an Admiralty steam-launch came alongside to convey him to 
the Port Admiral’s landing-place, where he was met by his 
hosts. A short railway journey, and a drive from the station 
in an Imperial carriage, brought him to Admiral Kawa- 
mura’s house in Tdki6é, where he found himself “ delightfully 
located in the midst of a purely Japanese household, but with an 
adjoining building of European style newly erected for the use 
of foreign visitors, and furnished with the choicest art-furnishings 
of Japan.” Tékid, ‘‘ the eastern capital,” or, as it used to be called, 
Xedo, is, in its present hybrid condition, not a prepossessing look- 
ing city. It is built on a dead level; the streets, which are wide, 
have a deserted appearance, and the mixture of the low, dull, grey 
native buildings, with the gaudy imitations of European architec- 
ture which have lately sprung up, produce neither harmony to the 
eye nor an agreeable contrast :— 

edo [writes Miss Bird] is chiefly represented by the grandeur of the 
castle walls, banks, and moats, the Vashikis, many of which are showing 
signs of decay, and the crowded streets of warehouses and wholesale pro- 

ce merchants in the neighbourhood of the Nihon Bashi, the bridge from 
which all the distances in Japan are said to be measured. Tid and the 
new régime are architecturally represented by the ministerial villas of 


* Japan ; its History, Traditions, and Religions: with the Narrative of a 
Visit in 1879. By Sir Edward J. Reed, K.C.B., M.P. 2 vols. London: 
John Murray. 1880. 

Unbeaten Tracks in Japan: an Account of Travels in the Interior, in- 
tluding Visits to the Aborigines of Yezo and the Shrines of Nikké and Isé. 
By Isabella L. Bird. 2 vols, London: John Murray. 1880. 


trainer and part owner of Robert the Devil. ws 
et 


stone-faced brick, with red brick garden walls, the engineering college, 
really solid «and handsome, and a number of barracks, departments, police 
stations, colleges, and schools in a debased Europeanized or Americanized 
style, built of wood painted white, with a superabundance of oblong glass 
windows, and usually without verandahs, looking like inferior warehouses, 
or taverns in the outskirts of San Francisco, as vulgar and as dismally 
ugly as they can be, and more like confectionery than building. 

To Sir Edward Reed the outside appearance of the city was of 
less moment than that of the interiors of the houses and shops. 
The hospitality of his numerous native entertainers, and the 
excellence of their cuisine, obliterated from his recollection the 
bizarre look of the outer walls of their dwellings; and, while 
feasting his eyes on the individual contents of the curiosity shops, 


_ he forgot the generally mean and tawdry aspect of the city. After 
a month, which seemed all too short, spent in sightseeing and the 


society of his friends, it was arranged by his host that he should 
make a trip throngh the inland sea to Nagasaki, in a steamship 


| belonging to the Lighthouse Department of the Government. This 


arrangement combined the double advantage of enabiing him to 
enjoy the lovely lake-like scenery of the inland sea, with its num- 
berless islands, and the boundless varieties of form and colour 
which adorn its hilly shores, and at the same time to inspect the 
lighthouses which mark its perils. Beautiful as this portion of 
Japan is, the interior arrangements of the lighthouses bore evidence 
to the existence of a danger which constantly threatens it with 
destruction. A land where it is necessary so to balance the light- 
ing apparatus as to neutralize the effects of frequent earthquakes 
must be acknowledged to have its drawbacks; aud water in which 
a man-of-war, such as the Russian frigate Diana, could, by the 
effect of tidal-waves following an earthquake, be “spun round 
forty-three times in thirty minutes, and be thrown high and dry, a 
useless wreck, at the end of the revolutionary period,” has evidently 
dangerous potentialities. 

Unfortunately Sir Edward Reed's attention was called to other 
things besides the scenery as he steamed along, and a halt at 
Shimonoséki was sufficient to recall to his recollection the political 
events which occurred there seventeen years ago. No doubt the 
circumstances and surroundings were such as to induce him to 
lend a kindly ear to the gloss put upon the international dispute 
by his hosts. But Sir Edward ought to remember that his words 
carry weight, and that it behoves him, before passing judgment on 
a political question, to examine well the evidence on both sides :— 


These are the waters [he writes] into which steamed, in 1863, the 
squadron of Christian England (composed of nine war-ships, carrying 
a hundred guns, and leagued with three French, four Dutch, and one 
American ship, carrying together more than another hundred fan®) to 
blaze away at the lines and batteries of the subjects of the Prince of 
Nagato. . . . The first crime to be punished was the warning off from for- 
bidden waters of the American steamer Pembroke by a blank discharge, 
and the attacking of her by two local men-of-war on the following day 
because she refused to move away. .. . An American writer, whom | often 
quote in this work, says :—“ As a matter of international law the Japanese 
had a perfect right to close the Straits of Shimonoséki.” . . . However, 
America, like ourselves, recognizing some other principles as much higher 
and more commanding than “right” and “justice,” her envoy sent down 
the Wyoming to take retribution. . . . At about the same time some 
French and Dutch ships were also warned off by blank fire, and therefore 
some French and Dutch men-of-war went and blazed away at the Shimono- 
séki batteries with shell guns. . . . But this was an atiair of a sort such 
as England could not of course be kept out of, and . . . in went the English 
ships .. . and, with Americans, French, and Dutchmen, bombarded the 
batteries, landed men to silence them, and removed the guns. In the next 
month the representatives of the same four Powers decided that it would 
be a good thing to add to their bombardment a demand for three million 
dollars as indemnities. . . . It is the present Government of the Mikado, 
struggling bravely along the path of civilization and progress which Eng- 
land, France, and America have pressed them to pursue, that has to pro- 
vide the money, and that, too, at a time when its chief difficulty in pur- 
suing the new course has been a financial one. 

If Sir Edward Reed had held a brief for the Japanese Govern- 
ment he could not have stated the case with more advocate-like 
partiality. By the treaty of 1858 Osaka was to be opened to trade 
on the 1st of January, 1862, and Hiogo on the Ist of January, 
1863. Both these places are approached by the inland sea, to 
which the Straits of Shimonoséki form the entrance from the west. 
Neither of these engagements was kept by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and it was only after the first had been broken that the 
foreign Governments agreed to forego their rights in these respects, 
on condition that the Japanese faithfully fulfilled the clauses of 
the treaties relating to the ports of Nagasaki, Hakodaté, and 
Kanegawa. The direct route from Nagasaki to both these places 
being through the Straits of Shimonoséki, it followed that to close 
them would be a violation of the free-trading rights secured to 
these three ports by the treaties. But the head and front of the 
offence committed by the Japanese was that the attack on the 
Pembroke was the first act of an intended war against all foreigners. 
Two days before the occurrence the foreign Ambassadors received 
a circular letter from the Minister for Foreign Afttairs, in which he 
stated that “ the orders of the Tycoon were to the effect that the 
ports were to be closed and the foreigners driven out, because the 
people of the country do not desire intercourse with foreign 
countries.” ‘To leave unchecked the first move was to give up the 
game, and how critical was the situation is proved by the subse- 
quent confession of the local Daimio that he had acted in obedience 
to the orders of the Mikado and Tycoon. The attack was unpro- 
voked and treacherous, and, however much we may sympathi 

with the present Government in its brave struggles along “ the 
path of civilization and progress,” to return the indemnity, as 
suggested by Sir Edward , is required neither by justice nor 
expediency. The Japanese Government should learn that brave 
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struggles are often required to wipe out past misdeeds, as well as 
to march along “the path of civilization and progress.” The 
Shimonoséki outrage is oa no means the only international question 
of which our author takes an entirely Japanese view, and if any 
member of Parliament, after reading the work before us, should 
intend to ask questions in the House of Commons about the 
several political subjects discussed by Sir Edward Reed, we should 
recommend him to study the Blue-Books of the period before doing 
so. If this advice be taken, we undertake to say that the questions 
will never be asked. 

If the recollection of the events which took place at Shimono- 
séki in 1863 followed Sir Edward to Osaka, the contrast between 
the scene there enacted and the hospitable welcome he received 
from the Chamber of Commerce at the latter place must have 
struck him with amazement. After the manner of Chambers of 
Commerce the Osaka merchants invited Sir Fdward to a dinner at 
which every native luxury calculated to please the eye and palate 
was displayed. The dinner was served by girls who knelt as they 
presented an innumerable suceession of “ soups, meats, fish, game, 
and all sorts of vegetables daintily prepared,” while dancing girls 
arrayed in bright-coloured crapes and silks diversified their per- 
formances by seating themselves among the diners to“ assist them 
to anything they may want and make themselves generally useful.” 
The paternal Government has lately taken these “ pretty creations 
of imperial Osaka” and elsewhere under its protection, and has 


open 


a school for them at Kioto, where they are “ taught the | 


domestic arts which are necessary to wives and mothers.” This | 


educational net, which is thrown with so wide a cast, is one of 
the most surprising results of recent reforms in Japan. According 


to Miss Bird, 1,594.792 boys, and 568,220 girls, between the ages | 
of six and fourteen, attended the Government schools during the | 
| a Rural Dean was only a result of the early teaching of Mecklen- 


year 1877, besides the students of both sexes who received in- 
struction in the numerous colleges scattered throughout the country. 
In some the rage for education is in advance of the desire 
for the commonest cleanliness, and, in any other country but Japan, 
the incongruity of finding a congress of schoolmasters discussing 
educational matters in so “ mean, filthy, damp, and decaying a little 
town” as Bangé, in Northern Japan, would have struck Miss Bird 
and every one else with astonishment. 

The sacred city of Nara, celebrated for its colossal bronze figure 
of Buddha and consecrated deer, the Shinto shrines of Isé, the 


Imperial city of Kioto, where for countless generations the Mikados | 


lived in hallowed seclusion, were all visited by the two travellers. 
Such scenes admit of no difference of opinion. Nature and art 
have scattered broadcast their bounties on this part of Japan, and 
the people, as though influenced by their surroundings, have a 


grace, a kindliness, and an ease about them which add charms to | 
| throughout ; and it may be only a survival of the old contempt of 


that which is already delightful. 

If Sir Edward Reed escaped some of the inconveniences of 
travel with which, even in this part of Japan, Miss Bird had to 
contend, she appears to have derived a keener pleasure than 
he did from the extreme beauty of the scenery, owing probably to 
the contrast it afforded with her previous experiences in Northern 
Japan and the wilds of Yezo, whither we intend to follow her. 


CLERICAL REMINISCENCES.* 


PLEASANT little volume of reminiscences in the Irish 
Church was written a few years since in the leisure of an 


English country parsonage, and was reviewed at the time in our | 


columns, the name of the author, Dr. Brooke, appearing on the | 


title-page. A companion volume, no less pleasant and in no 
larger compass, issuing from another country parsonage, presents 
a parallel series of “Clerical Reminiscences” in the English 


Church during the same period, but conceals the name of its | 


author. In making this last statement we have been careful to 
weigh our words in the balance of literal truth, and we have not 
asserted that “ Senex” has concealed his own name. He has “ en- 
deavoured carefully to avoid all occasions of offence”—and with 


| 
| 


entire success—* and to give no clue to the little mystery involved”; | 


the “little mystery” being his own personality—a point upon 
which there is, undoubtedly, “little mystery,” although we do not 
propose to gratify the curiosity of lazy readers. ‘ Senex,” with the 
true instincts of a Cambridge man, has wrapped up his secret in 
the folds of a long eqvetion, or rather of a series of equations ; and 
if “the first Honorary Canon of Canterbury,” who on the 8th of 
November, 1863, “received the Pass, or master key,” has for- 
gotten for the moment that the key might become the means 
of revealing other arcana than those of the Cathedral, he 
has at least contrived his problem so as to make it generally 
look difficult. Possibly the *‘ little mystery” was designed as an 
ingenious trap for sceptical and perfunctory critics. Every re- 
viewer, and most experienced readers of anonymous autobiographi- 
cal reminiscences, especially of those bearing an ecclesiastical 
colour, will open the volume in a suspicious temper. The “ con- 
fidence trick ” has been tried too often upon this line, and with 
too much.of occasional success, to allow such a book to pass as 
genuine without strict examination, and we ourselves began our 
reading in a distinctly non-believing mental attitude. We watched 
keenly for the anachrouisms or topographical blunders of the fic- 
tion-writer ; but, except that it is certainly more than “ forty 
years” since the Queen was thirteen years old, and as clearly not 


* Clerical Reminiscences, By Senex. London: Seeley, Jackson, & 
Halliday. 1880. 


| 


| 


customary to describe Mecklenburgh Square as “ one of the West. 
End squares,” we watched without success. We are not sure that 
“Senex ” has not in one place written Senior Wrangier for Sonic» 
Classic; but the “mystery” had become too clear to make it 
worth while to follow up the point. No apology can be required 
if we write of some places without any circumlocution, or if wa 
supply a name here aud there which is not given in the book 
itself, 

“Senex” had filled two curacies before he was presented at Court, 
where (in 1832) he “ saw the Princess Victoria, then thirteen years 
of age, led by her mother, and smiling and bowing even then likeg 
young queen,” upon his appointment as chaplain to a newly-conse- 
crated Indian bishop—Wileon of Calcutta. The first of these curacies, 
in 1828, was in a large manufacturing parish in Staffordshire; the 
second, that of St. Sepulchre, “half in and half out of the City,” 
which had been accepted in 1830 by one of the Senior Fellows of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, “on the condition that his friends 
would tind him a curate.” The general impression “ of dinners 
such as” the Senior Fellow—Mr. Natt must have been a very 
Senior Fellow, since his name stands high on the list seven years 
earlier—gave his curate “remains after forty,” or rather after 
fifty, “years.” Something more than “a general impression” 
would appear, by the details of the menu, to have “ remained” in 
the curate’s mind, who till then “scarcely knew what a good 
dinner was, or how it should be eaten.” “Silence was a prime 
requisite ; to talk whilst eating was rank heresy.” A couple of 
slight background sketches—one of gross feeding at a City feast, the 
other of clerical Jack Horners at a Cambridge High Table—serve to 
bring out this picture of Oxford artistic dining; and probably the 
discovery of the uses of “ brown sherry nearly as old as myself” 
as an eirenikon five-and-twenty years later in the experience of 


burgh Square. But the curate of four years’ standing whom 
Bishop Wilson had selected as his chaplain must have been known 
as more than a keen observer and lively diner-out ; and the opening 
pages of his Reminiscences present at once, from the Cambridge 
life of the time, an illustration of the religious fervour then ex- 
isting among younger men, and an instance of the prevalent neglect 
of ecclesiastical order by their superiors. What would be 
thought now of “ five or six close friends who had just taken the 
degree of B.A.,” borrowing the key of the University church in 
order that one of their number might preach a specimen sermon 
from the University pulpit, “around” which they ‘all met after 
the sermon for discussion ” on its merits? We do not enter upon 
the deeper subjects of pastoral experience which have their fitting 
place in this volume, but we may say generally that this zeal, 
tempered with much sound sense and discretion, is apparent 


Cambridge for the logic of Oxford—a contempt pardonable enough 
when reading “ logic” was supposed to mean picking the horrible 
dry bones of Aldrich—that two curious fallacies of controversy 
are gravely allowed a place in these pages, one of them in the 
course of the story of the Cambridge sermon. ‘Dean Alford once 
said to me in after years that he did not think "—we vary the point 
in question, as well on other grounds as because the incident may 
have been recorded with some slight inaccuracy—that the Episile 
to the Hebrews was written by St. Paul; ‘ but he had no answer 
ready when I called for a Prayerbook and read” that matrimony 
“is commended of St. Paul to be honourable among all men.” 
This is petttio principii, though the Dean was too polite to 
say so. The following is “ ladies’ logic’—called in the schools, we 
think, “ undistributed middle.” In a Kentish parish (North Cray) 
“adocument . . . signed by King Philip and Queen Mary 
gives to the rector of the parish the oblations offered on four 
special Holy-days in the year for his own personal benefit and in- 
crease of stipend.” And this is held “to settle a question which 
many hold wrongly as to the meaning of the word Oblations in 
our Service.” Now, reserving any question as to the exceptional 
“sionature” of this particular document, the ordinary grants of 
Philip and Mary by Letters Patent are in Latin, attested “per 
breve de privato sigillo”; and by what other word than 
“Oblatio” the customary payments on “ foure offeringe dayes” 
which in a document of 1565 are said elsewhere to be “ payed 
orderly as other parishes do,” could be expressed, we really do not 
know. The argument of “ Senex” is simply this. Certain quarterly 
dues are called “‘ Oblationes”; therefore, all Oblations are payments 
for the minister. He has indegd overlooked, or assumed, one material 
point. He has produced no &vidence that these “ offeringe-daye” 


' dues were presented at the altar at all; and in the Elizabethan 


document from which we have quoted they appear in a list with 
other fees and payments which certainly were not. 

Five or six years in India, when the Company was King, fur- 
nish matter for a chapter to which the author's motto “1 think 
of bygone days” is peculiarly applicable. All the incidents are 


| striking and are well told, from the lighter story of the young 


chaplain who tried to preach to (or at) the Colonel for 
his improvement, with only the result—‘“ For several Sundays 
past he has been sitting with his legs up on the ledge, 
among the Prayer-books, laughing at me,” till a six weeks’ 
trial of a different system prescribed by “ Senex” “got the legs 
down,” to the darker and stranger incidents of that old Indian 
life of banishment. One narrative, in which a highly placed 
civilian has assumed the disguise of a native, might, in the hands 
of a novelist who could be trusted to treat the subject with the 
purity and delicacy of touch shown in the outline, form the 
groundwork of a powerfully dramatic work. Lllness and a three 


| 
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’ furlough brought the author to England, and to a “ pleasant 
Wiltshire town, with its mayor and corporation, its four thousand 
jnhabitants, and its rectory and vicarage. The vicarage was mine, 
yalued at 90. per annum,” and the fact that “the Holy Com- 
munion had not been administered for eighteen months” is a suffi- 
cient evidence that “ the parish had been greatly neglected.” But 
it ought to have been explained more fully than in the words 
above quoted, that this parish only included half the town. Of his 
brother incumbent the author makes no mention—an omission which 
js in one respect fortunate, as it enables us to trace the changing 
attitude of the author towards the baronetage at successive stages 
of his life. As a Staffordshire curate, he cultivates the local 
baronet; as a Wiltshire vicar he ignores him; as a Yorkshire 
diguitary he defies and vanquishes him. It is true that the Wilt- 
shire title was at the time in reversion, and although his Yorkshire 
“patron was a minor,” then only of some eight years old, ‘‘ victory 
over the Patron ” was perhaps a more signal triumph when it was 
snatched from his champions the Trustees, of whom one was the 
Lord Chancellor Cottenbam himself. It is a mere jest to conceal 
the name of the Yorkshire town in which a few years previously 
the owner of a solitary house—a Quaker, we think—was said to 
boast that the whole town belonged to himself and Sir J—— 
R——; but we must humour “Senex.” He was presented to the 
vicarage in 1840, and has been well known in the Church of 
England ever since. His first fight was for the freedom of the 

ish church, in which “ the patron himself, though entirely aon- 
resident, claimed sixty-five pews in his own right, his agents col- 
lecting the rents.” “A man of action” was chosen as church- 
warden, and “the result was unqualified submission.” The 
rights of the parson came in their turn, after those of the 
orto and the perpetual curates had been secured; and, 

wever weak the logic of the vicar on the subject of Easter dues 
may appear, his practice was vigorous enough. When a recalcitrant 
parishioner threatened “ to - a knife into the collector if he 
called again,” the vicar simply sent the collector with a bailiff and 
a distress warrant at dinner-time, with instructions “to seize and 
sell all the knives on the table.” The money was paid; and after 
a still more lively contest with a rich wool-merchant for dues 
amounting to one and sevenpence, the Yorkshire admiration for 
pluck left the vicar master of the field. A similar readiness of 
wit and promptitude in action cleared away occasional diffi- 
culties with curates and with Roman Catholics, and the Vicar 
of was a moving power in the newly-created diocese 
of Ripon, till in 1855 his health again broke down, and 
necessitated an exchange into a small country parish in Kent. 
Here he obtained his Honorary Canonry, and hence in due time 
he was removed by Archbishop Longley to a charge which he 
prefers to designate as “sea-side,” and in which ke worked hard 
and successfully for nine years, still, as “always, reckoning amongst 
the troublers of Israel in these days young ladies, young curates, 
and young architects. The architects may be changed, and the 
curates checked ; but what can be done with the young ladies P— 
and, in case of rebellion, who can supply their places?” In this 
view of things ecclesiastical there is a wisdom arising out of 
practical experience which for the present cannot be officially 
recognized in episcopal charges, or find utterance from the judg- 
ment-seat of Lord Penzance. There is the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act on the Statute-Book. There are all the Bishops on 
their Bench ; there are all the Judges, in all the Divisions of the 
High Court and of every other Court, on theirs; and there are 
all the Congresses and Conferences and Chapters in their ranks of 
unofficial authority. But there are also “ the young ladies”; and 
the whole body of dignitaries know perfectly well that behind 
all the other difficulties of the situation lie the two telling 
Fe of “Senex,” and the powerful reserve of force which 

ey indicate. 

Among the reminiscences of the “Sea-side” is one so singular 
that in a really anonymous work we should have felt bound to 
censure its publication as indiscreet. In September 1866, late on 
one Saturday night, the “person who calls himself Father Igna- 
tius” and his brother “ were announced. No notice had been given, 
and no preparations made”; but Archbishop Longley, “ willing to 
give him a locus penitentie@,” and understanding trom Mr. Lyne’s 
iamily “that he desired to obtain priest's orders and to work 
quietly in the English Church, undertaking common clerical 
duties,” had asked the author to receive him as a curate on proba- 
tion, Mr. Lyne had brought no directions from the Archbishop, 
who “ had left all entirely with me.” A surplice was therefore 
ee on the Sunday morning, and Mr. Lyne read the Epistle. 

€ was naturally recognized, and “the parish was up in arms.” 
Sunday evening and Monday morning were passed in drawing up 
protest, and the churchwarden came in for advice. ‘I told him 
that the best thing would be to throw the protest into the fire, for 
Father Ignatius was by that time safe in London, and they would 
see him no more.” There “had been a great mistake somewhere.” 
Mr. Lyne had only sought priest’s orders for his monastic purposes ; 
&two hours’ conversation on the Sunday afternoon had almost 
ended in a fainting fit; Mr. Lyne “was unfit for evening service, 
Spent the time in writing to the Archbishop,” and left by an early 
train the next day. 

The closing chapter has for its heading “The Resting-Place,” 

m which our genial old chronicler sends forth his reminiscences, 
and where he dwells, surrounded by grandchildren and “ testi- 
monials.” This, however, was not found when first the “kind 
Archbishop offered me an eligible rectory outside the diocese.” 


He “gratefully declined” it; while most ungratefully he has pre- 
served this memory of his visit: —~ 

The curate was now the locum tenens. Te was out, but his lady re- 
ceived me, and showed me over the house. Seventeen pairs of boots and 
shoes on his side; three babies, three laced cradles, three nurses on 
hers, proved that there was no want in the house. 
Considering that it would be very easy to “spot” this well- booted 
curate, the story is really too bad; yet the lady may have her 
revenge. “ Three laced cradles” are pronounced by lady critics to 
be an impossibility. Twomight be accounted for; but “ Senex * 
must rest under the imputation of not knowing a cradle from a 
“ cot ’—an offence as grave in matronly eyes as is the absence of 
accents on his Greek in those of his reviewer. Yet we part from 
him with kindly feelings of gratitude. Books such as this clothe 
with flesh the bones of Church history and legislation, and help 
to preserve in life-like form the records of a half-century among 
the most eventful in the annals of the English Church, 


THE HEAD OF MEDUSA.* 


a A= claret would be port if it could,” and most American 

novels would be by Mr. Henry James if they had the luck. 
The Head of Medusa is no exception to this rule. The situations, 
the “international” combinations of English, Americans, and 
Italians, are constructed on the model of Mr. James’s stories. The 
sentiment, of which there is a vast abundance, would be after the 
same pattern—the pattern of the Diary ofa Man of Fifty—if the 
author had not in this respect been more influenced by Miss Thacke- 
ray. The Head of Medusa isa novel ina minor key, in very subdued 
tones. The characters, though not all Positivists, like one of them, 
a Mr. Lexeter, are all, like him, people ofsentiment. The padding, 
of which the The Head of Medusa is all compact, is sentimental in 
the manner of Miss Thackeray. The characters are always 
meeting in lonely places, and in what the author calls “ supreme,” 
or “supremest,” moments, They then invariably and con- 
scientiously observe all the minute details of sound, hearing, 
colour, light, and shadow which probably in real life escape the 
notice of passionate pilgrims. Do people whose emotional main- 
springs are tightly wound up really notice and remember such 
things as that a casual “transient” child wore stockings 
of different colours? Will some emotional person give his 
confessions to the public, and tell the truth? The original 
model of all these passages of writing we take to be the 
very beautiful chapter by Thackeray which describes how 
Henry Esmond stood by his unknown mother’s grave. Since 
that was written the management of these casual episodes has 
become something of a trick. It is a trick which “ George 
Fleming” plays sometimes well, more frequently with less skill 
When the heroine, in a crisis of the supremest sort, “ spots” and 
mentally dwells on the unmatched stockings of a child who is 
nothing to her, we feel our doubts. About the esthetic inter- 
ludes, and the pauses of reflection concerning Greek art, we have 
very little doubt indeed. A novelist who had abundance of matter 
wherewith to fill up three volumes would not write paragraphs 
like these :— 

The supreme thing is the Greek marble bas-relief of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice. Hardinge stood looking at it for along time. He often came to see 
it—this simple, grave, sweet thing, witness of a lost art of naturalness, of 
propriety of gesture, of harmonious lines and beautifully-filled spaces; a 
work in which line and mass are more than detail, in which everything is 
just in emphasis and large in impression, and apart from imitative or 
realistic art. 

And for one moment imagine yourself in his place. Look at delightful 
fauns piping or dancing, at leering satyrs, at reeling Silenus ; look at sleepy, 
languid, white-armed Bacchus; at well-knit Mercury ; see the nymphs, 
the bacchantes, the manades, and the marble Venus herself, and confess if 
this is not to feel like an exile? to look with alien eyes upon these shapes 
from the old world of smiling existences—a world to admire, a world that 
has something in it to release one from the stress and torment of business 
and religion ? Aliens and exiles that we are, how close can we get to Greek 
ideals? Batiled, as before something different to us, remote from us, we 
gaze and use our critical sense, employ our understanding, and do not sur 
render to emotion. We miss, before the very images of supremest Greek 
life and beauty, the blithe, free, open spirit of pure, and conscienceless, and 
elemental enjoyment to which they best appeal—from which they were 
born. 
On the other hand, here is a remarkable piece of description 
which, we think, makes full amends for many less fortunate 

ges. The heroine of the story is watching by the deathbed of 
a beautiful Italian woman, her rival, when she becomes aware of 
a singular succession of sounds in the silent streets of Rome :— 


“Tt isthe sheep changing pasture,” the nurse said, laying down her 
rosary and listening. 

It was a flock of sheep being driven from one part of the Campagna te 
another, and crossing the city in the dead of night. For nearly a niile the 
narrow street was blocked with a dim moving mass, now dark and strug- 
gling, and now nearly white, as it was lost in the shadow of the houses ¢r 
emerged into the dim moonlight of the cross-streets. There were thousands 
upon thousands of them, herded by silent dogs and watched over br 
mounted shepherds, clothed in shaggy goat-skins, and armed with long 
lances to which their lanterns were fastened, 

In a very few minutes the room was filled with the growing strident 
bleat of the sheep. ‘The air grew impregnated with a wild musky smell. 
In a moment, out of the silent summer night, there had arisen the cry of 
thousands of struggling creatures. ‘The noise which they made was 
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nothing describable, nothing imaginable. It did away at once with all 
civilisation. It was like something born of the night, something alien, 
inarticulate, wild, and strange beyond description. 

We have given so much space to these descriptions of accidental 
detail because, together with passages of moralizing, they make up so 
very large a part of the novel. The story is so slight that it scarcely 
seems worth while to analyse it. To be sure, there is not much 
more of “story” in the lives of the majority of men and women 
in those brief years of love-making, of choosing, and losing, which, 
to novelists at least, seem to make up the sum of human life. That 
things easily go wrong, that mistakes, irrevocable mistakes, are 
commonly made, that life after these blunders is almost empty 
except of regret, that the fountains of thought and action can be 
kept sweet and fresh by loving memory of some one hopelessly 
lost, this, as we take it, is the moral of The Head of Medusa. 
The heroine, Barbara Floyd, is an American girl of great purity 
and nobility of character, who marries the wrong man. Half con- 
sciously in love with a countryman of her own named Hardinge, 
she lets herself be drawn into a marriage with an Italian Count 
Cesco Lalli, and, in about a year’s time or less, she is dis- 
enchanted. Her husband’s character is very happily indicated in 
this image :— 

Once, travelling in the Italian Tyrol with her father, they had spent the 
greater part of a summer day driving beside the barren rock-strewn expanse 


which at times was the bed of a stream. She remembered the arid iron- | 


bound look of those mountains; in another way it seemed to her that she 
was seeing it all over again. And was it altogether Cesco’s fault that she 
had never understood a southern nature? Had he ever pretended to be 
otherwise than he was? She thought of that Italian stream; and the full 
pouring surging tide of his passion—breaking resistance and overwhelming 
retreat—where was it now? There was left to her a bare and sun-scorched 
wilderness in the extremity of summer. 

As long as the author is busy with these two persons, and with 
a few of her subordinate figures, she appears to us to show 
real and very considerable power. Barbara Floyd is the daughter 
of an American gentleman, whose wife had deserted him while 
Barbara was a child. She has seen very little of the world when 
she meets Count Lalli at a dance in Rome. Lalli and his friend 
Borgia, if not true pictures of young Italians, are certainly 
very like young Italians as seen by English or American 
observers. Lalli’s defect, or one of his defects, is to make a con- 
tinual display of all his most glittering qualities. He is handsome, 
brave, heartless, cruel, a poseur of the worst description, who plays 
at magnanimity about money matters while he is really mean and 
hard. He is a thing of eentiment, like all the persons in the story, 
and gives himself up luxuriously to the sense of being in love, 
though his affections shift every fortnight. With all this, he is 
adroit, and, by appealing to Barbara for pity and “ friendship,” he 
so mystifes the poor girl that she becomes engaged to, and marries, 
him. Then Lalli, like Sir Launcelot in the romance, “ falls to 


his old love again,” hangs about a married cousin, provokes the | 


| modern novel. 


jealousy of her husband, and is, in a way, the cause of the woman's | 


death. The misery of the life which Barbara leads with this man, 
on an estate in the country, is only mitigated by the memory of a 


certain Mr. Hardinge, who has married a friend of her own, Miss | 


Octave Damon. Her husband is quite aware that she loves Har- 
dinge—indeed she has told Lalli as much; but then Hardinge is 
safely out of the way. The reader may ask, What has the “ head 
of Medusa ” to do with all this? As far as we understand the 
author’s meaning, her heroine looked on the Gorgon’s head at the 
moment when she discovered the hopelessness of her own fortunes, 
and saw herself, at twenty-two, cut off from love and life, a child- 
less women with an indifferent and unsympathetic husband. In this 
dolorous case, Barbara is preserved from being actually turned, as in 
the old myth, into stone, by her memory of her friend's husband, Mr. 
Hardinge. She takes an interest in the education of the local 
Italian poor, because Hardinge (who had just taken his degree at 
Oxford) was interested in popular education. 

We confess that we could give poor Barbara more sympathy 
if she had not consoled herself by an imaginary affair of the heart 
with the absent and unconscious husband of her friend. That 
such a sentiment should continue in her breast is one thing; that a 
good woman should make a mental pet of the sentiment, and a 
motive that influenced all her life, is another affair. Indeed it is 
surprising that Lalli, being what he was, did not ‘cut her throat. 
Old Margherita, the Roman servant of Barbara, tells a story at the 
beginning of the novel about a Roman shopkeeper who had 
settled his matrimonial difficulties with a knife. And perhaps 
we could forgive Barbara more readily if there had been any 
reason why she should fall in love with Hardinge. He was a good- 
hearted, handsome young fellow, with a free flow of the usual 
Oxford talk, which derives its humour from the contrast between 
the gravity and magnitude of the topics and the light indif- 
ference of the speaker. He seems very well mated (at least as 
far as we have made out his character) with Octave Damon, a 
pretty American girl, whose practical knowledye of life is a foil 
to Barbara’s want of selfishness and guile. Barbara has another 
lover, Mr. Lexeter, but, as he has attained to the great age of thirty- 
five, and is, besides, a writer for the press, he is never in the running. 

ili we are given a glimpse of a moment when he might have come 
in with effect, but Lexeter was tuo shy. 

The Head of Medusa is far better than the common ruck of 
novels. To the utmost of the writer’s powers she has striven 
to produce a work of art; she has written her best; she has con- 
eeived her leading characters well; and, though we do not like her 
moral, it is obviously one that to the author seems adequate. We 
have already complained of the number and length of the interpo- 


lated descriptions of fleeting impressiéns. Sometimes the impreg. 
sions make the reader forget all about the characters and events, 
One has to look back to tind out what was going on. Generally 
not much is going on. There is a passage in the third volume 
full of “impressions.” There is no perceptible wind, but there ig 
a heavy scent of orange blossom. The convent bell rings the 
quarter. To the end of her days Barbara will never forget the 
airs some people are playing in the court. One of the violins 
makes a blunder in the second bar. Then “ somebody was speak- 
ing in whispers in the next room. And there was not another 
sound in the house.” So ends a chapter; and now, at last, says 
the reader to himself, something really is going to happen. It is 
near the close of the third volume; we have not had a good incj- 
dent yet; something surely will occur. Perhaps Count Lalli has 
been shot in a duel, and they are bringing her husband home dead, 
Perhaps it is Lalli himself that has arrived, in a fury of jealousy, 
to seize Barbara and carry her away to a dungeon in his ancestral 
castle. Nothing of the kind. A cousin of Barbara’s husband has 
left her house, and is very ill, and people want Barbara to go and 
sit up with her. That is all. 

The IIcad of Medusa is thus, at best,a rather favourable and 
not too original specimen of the melancholy, musing, rather morbid 
We had expected something newer and less after 
a given pattern. These expectations are disappointed. The book 
is full of talent, but we had hoped that the talent of the author 
of Mirage would have ripened into something more like genius, 
certainly into something stamped with the mark of originality, 
There are’some trifling points in the story which may just be 
worth noticing as capable of easy improvement. The French 
words, doubtless by error of the printer, are not always spelt pro- 
perly, and the accents are occasionally misplaced. It is unnecessary 
to print fragments of Italian in brackets, as when a newspaper 
translates a foreign despatch, and occasionally offers the foreign 
idiom of which our language may not posses3 an equivalent. 
Lastly, we should like to know what is the Italian for “ hang it 
all, don’t cut up rough,” words put into the mouth of a young 
Italian nobleman. Perhaps The Head of Medusa will not have 
been written in vain if it prevents nice English or American girls 
from marrying Italian Counts like Cesco Lalli. “ An Englishman 
that is Italianate doth quickly prove a devil incarnate,” says the 
old Elizabethan proverb. An English girl that is Italianate must 
expect, at the very least, to live among ideas and manners so 
strange to her that her existence can scarcely be made 
harmonious. 


ANTIQUITIES OF ORISSA.* 


TPIS is the second and concluding volume of Bibi Rajendra 
-L Lil's handsome and important work on the Antiquities of 
Orissa. The tirst volume was noticed in the Saturday Review of 
October 2, 1875, but we may here repeat that an archeological 


| survey of Orissa has been made by the Babu under the direction 


of the Government of India, and that these large volumes have 
been printed at their expense. The survey has been made nota 
day toosoon. Sculptures and remains which were more or less 
fully descrilied a few years ago by European visitors have entirely 


| disappeared, and the famous inscriptions which forty years ago 


displayed the sagacity and industry of James Prinsep have made 
decided progress on the road to ruin. The people of the country 
have devoted the stones to ordinary purposes, and have set the 
images up as gods in their houses or village temples. “ This 
process,” says the Babu, “ must have gone on for many centuries, 
and it is rather remarkable that some images should have been 

xtant fifty years ago, than that no traces of any should be found 
now.” With an increase of population and prosperity, the utilization 
of ancient stone fragments proceeds with accelerated speed. 

This second volume is not equal in interest to the first, nor are the 
illustrations so important. Many of the chief illustrations in the 
first volume were representations of the temples of Bhuvaneswara, 
and this volume contains many more from the same fertile source. 
Here also we have a description of the place in its present condi- 
tion, and a summary of what is known as to its ancient history. In 
the present day it is 
a small insignificant, uninviting place, with no wealth, no commerce, and 
no manufactory, peopled by hungry priests, and desolate in every respect. It 
is nevertheless a most interesting field for the antiquarian, abounding as it 
does in architectural remains of the highest value, and counected as it is 
with historical associations of rare importaace. ‘To quote the language of 
the late Lord Canning, used with reference to the plains round Delhi, it is 
“ studded with ruins more thickly even than the Campagna of Rome,” and 
its history affords remarkable illustrations of the vicissitudes in the exist- 
eace of an Indian town for tive-and-twenty centuries. 

Bhuvaneswara is undoubtedly an old place, but there can be no 
hesitation in reducing these twenty-five centuries by ten at least. 
The earliest date the Bibi has discovered, aud that in an untrust- 
worthy “temple record,” is 474 a.p. ‘The temples still stand- 
ing, or in ruins, are assigned to the seventh century. Hiouen 
Thsang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim who visited Orissa in the 
first half of the seventh century, describes the town as occupying 
about a square mile of ground; so that, if he is right, the place 
had not then attained anything like its full proportions, The 
Babi goes at some length into the legendary history as given in 
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the Purinas; but this, though curious, is worthless as history. 
It is possible that the fine tank and some other remains may date 
from an earlier period, but this is mere matter of conjecture. 
There is no doubt that in early times the Buddhist and the Jain 
religions prevailed in Orissa; for the ruins afford ample proof that 
they were very strong, if not dominant. But they gave way 
before the revival of Brahmanism, and many of their images have 
been renamed and worshipped as Hindu idols. Bhuvaneswara, 
or, more accurately, Tribhuvaneswara, “the lord of the three 
worlds,” is a title of the god Siva, and the place is sacred to 
him. The temples were raised in his honour, and the worship 
that now goes on is offered to him. One temple dedi- 
eated to Bhagavati, the consort of Siva, some two centuries 
later in date than the Great Tower, marks the rise of the 
worship of the female principle, which has since attained a wide 
and scandalous prevalence. The Great Tower, which is the most 
conspicuous object in the group of temples, is 165 feet high. The 
surveyor, wishing to test his calculation of the height by actual 
measurement, could not obtain leave to do so, but he was allowed 
to replace the old flag at the top, and so gained his point. A man 
ascended the giddy height without any preparation, and never 
hesitated a moment till he reached the summit. He descended 
even more quickly. This wonderful feat is performed as often as 
a new flag is required, and no accident has happened within 
memory. 

In our review of the first volume we noticed the grand conten- 
tion between the author and Mr. Fergusson as to the origin of 
Hindu architecture. The latter maintains that it owes its origin 
to the Bactrian Greeks, the former that it is independent and self- 
evolved. Since the publication of the Babu’s first volume Mr. 
Fergusson has taken occasion to disparage our author as “ hardly 
sufficiently grounded, either as an architect or archeologist,” and 
his opinions as “ not worth much more than the value of the paper 
on which they may be written.” Nothing daunted by this severe 
criticism, the Babu returns to the conflict with a calmness that 
does honour to his temper and with a thoroughgoing conviction in 
the truth of his own views. He calls to his aid Mr. Locke, of the 
Government School of Art at Calcutta, who, with every in- 
clination to the Greek theory, finds nothing in the carvings and 
sculptures to support it. The Babu appeals to thie illustrations in 
this volume in support of his views. ‘They have their value, and 
will help in the formation of a judgment. But this great ques- 
tion cannot be settled by the architectural and sculptural remains 
of Orissa alone. They are far from being the oldest in India, and 
between their days and the ascendency of the Greeks in Bactria 
there was ample time for the debasement of pure art, and the 
effacement of all its delicacy and refinement. But the further 
discussion of this question is reserved for a future opportunity anda 
wider field of inquiry, and we may await the conflict of the doughty 
champions with the assurance that, whoever may personally sufler, 
art and truth will be the gainers. There is one caution that may be 
offered to Bibi Rajendra. He shows that he has read extensively 
the literature of the West; but, as we observed in our previous 
notice, he is too bold in his identifications. In the first volume he 
fancied that he had discovered the name of the Hindu god Rudra 
in many European words. In the present volume he tries to show 
the identity of the word Cesar with the Sanskrit title Kesari 
borne by some of the kings of Orissa. Dr. Hunter rightly inter- 
preted this word as “long-haired” or “ hairy,” but the Labu re- 
jects the Sanskrit origin and interpretation, saying, “ Such an 
epithet would scarcely be worth adoption by a great sovereign 
and his descendants.” His faith in his identification has apparently 
led him to forget that the god Vishnu in his primitive form, and 
also in his favourite incarnation Krishna, is very frequently called 
Kesava, “the hairy,” a word of identical meaning. If the title is 
not unworthy of one of the greatest of the gods, a Ilindu can 
scarcely consider it to be beneath the dignity of a king. 

A considerable part of the work is devoted to Puri, the abode 
of Jagannith. Notwithstanding its sanctity, Puri is a wretched 
town on the sea-shore, the home of perennial disease. It is ona 
wide dead flat of sand, so flat that a ridge twenty feet high, on 
which the great temple stands, is dignified with the title of “ bill.” 
Its fixed population is under twenty-three thousand ; but from sixty 
toa hundred thousand people flock in at the time of the pilgrimage. 
The great temple is about six centuries old, and although the Bibi 
considers it “scarcely inferior from an art point of view to the 
Great Tower of Bhuvaneswara,” he admits that it is “less 
attractive in appearance.” Mr. Fergusson’s judgment is more 
severe, and points out its degradation both in style and detail. 
There can be no question that in the main he is right; but 
no opinion can be given upon the internal details and orna- 
ment, because they have been subjected to the English church- 
warden’s process of “ plastering and whitewashing.” The temple 
records contain an entry of the repairing and purifying of the 
temple by this process more than three hundred years ago, and the 
whitewashing has since been often repeated, as often in fact as the 
incursions and pollutions of the Moslim unbeliever made a purifi- 
cation necessary. The injury done is irreparable ; but still it can 

y be supposed that the internal decorations which lie hidden 
under successive coats of whitewash are superior in character to 
the architectural style of the exterior ; both have probably dete- 
Norated pari passu. Antiquaries are agreed that Puri was an 
ancient seat of Buddhism, and that some relics of the old cultus 
have descended upon the comparatively modern Hindu deity 
Jagannith, “the lord of the world.” Jagannith isa name of 


horror to Englishmen; but the Babu steps boldly forward to 
vindicate his character :— 

No Indian divinity has a more unenviable notoriety in English literature 
than Jagannath. Alike in poetry and in prose, in works of imagination 
as in sober history, he forms a never-dying illustration of all that is cruel, 
aJl that is horrible, all that is most revolting to every sense of humanity. 
His terrible car “ through blood and bones ploughs its dreadful path.” ... 
It is certain, nevertheless, that human conception has never realized a more 
innocent and gentle divinity than Jagannath ; and the tenets of his vota- 
ries are the very reverse of sanguinary or revolting. In fact, never was 
opprobrium more unjustly cast on an inoffensive object than in this instance, 
and none merited it less, 

This bold vindication will probably excite a feeling of surprise and 
incredulity in the minds of many ; but nevertheless it is perfectly 
justified by the facts. Jagannath is only a later form of the man- 
god Krishna, who was a full incarnation of Vishnu, a god of joyous 
character, who has no delight in the blood either of animals or of 
men. Once a year the idol and its two companions are dragged 
about on huge cars. No less than four thousand two hundred men 
enjoy rent-free lands upon condition of performing this service. 
Thousands of pilgrims eagerly lend their aid, some in honour of 
the deity, others for the mere fun of the thing. In the vast multi- 
tudes assembled on these occasions accidents happen, as in all 
tumultuous gatherings, and probably hardly a year passes with- 
out some one being killed. Occasionally a fanatic will cast 
himself under the wheels, hoping to obtain salvation by his 
self-devotion; but these cases are rare. Mr. Stirling, the great 
administrator and historian of the province, witnessed the festival 
on four occasions, and only three cases of self-immolation occurred 
in them all; one of these cases was doubtful, and the other two 
victims had long suffered from excruciating disorders. Another 
European long resident in Puri adds his testimony that “the 
excess of fanaticism which is stated in several missionary accounts 
to prompt pilgrims to court death by throwing themselves in 
crowds under the wheels of the car of Jagannath has never existed 
or has long ceased.” Mr. Fergusson, who visited Puri in 1838, 
did his best to disabuse the public mind of its violent prejudices. 
He saw “ the pilgrims hurrying to the spot, talking and laughing 
like people going to a fair in England, which in fact it is”; but 
he found nothing to justify the highly-wrought picture of “ the 
hundreds of dead and dying pilgrims that strew the road and of 
their bones that whiten the plains.” He saw no victims crushed 
under the wheels, and “none had been heard of for many years 
before that time.” It isclear, from the most unexceptionable testi- 
mony, that the horrors of the festival of Jagannith have been 
greatly exaggerated; and it is still more clear that the character 
= + idol is entirely averse to sanguinary sacrifices of every 


WRECKED LIVES.* 


AILURE,’” says Mr. Davenport Adams, in the opening sen- 

tence of his preface—“* failure’ from the Christian moralist’s 
point of view, and ‘ failure’ from the point of view of the man of 
the world, is a widely different thing.” How two kinds of failure 
can be one widely ditferent thing we fail to see. We are willing, 
however, to admit the fact which Mr. Adams apparently wishes to 
state, and to pass on to his application. ‘ A Swift,” he says in the 
next page, “ may hand down his name and fame to after ages; but 
was not that a wrecked life which passed away under the heavy 
shadow of imbecility?” Why, in the name of heaven, we may 
well ask, need the Christian moralist trouble himself with consider- 
ing whether or not a man was alllicted with insanity at the close of 
a long life, unless it can be shown that his loss of reason was a 
direct consequence of vicious indulgence? If Swift had died 
at the age of seventy, he would not have passed away under the 
heavy shadow of imbecility. In that case, if we understand Mr. 
Adams rightly, his life would not have been a failure, even from the 
point of view of the Christian moralist. Unfortunately, he lived 
till he was seventy-seven, and so he fell a victim to imbecility and 
Mr. Adams. Does our author reckon Marlborough and Somers and 
Cowper and Southey among those whose lives were wrecked ? 
From Swift he passes in the next sentence to Robespierre. “ A 
Robespierre,” he says, “ may rule for awhile as the virtual dic- 
tator of France; but when his head falls beneath the guillotine of 
the Place de la Révolution, amid the roar of the voices of hate 
and revenge, we know that he was a failure.” Does Mr. Adams 
mean to say that all those whose blood is shed amid the roar of 
the voices of hate and revenge are failures? Surely the Society 
for which he has written these two volumes was formed to teach 
a very different lesson. 

Of the eleven Wrecked Lives that Mr. Adams has given us we 
have read but one. We are familiar with his method of com- 
piling, and we are well awure that in no book written by him are 
we likely ever to come upon a single new fact or a single fresh 
thought. We have before this shown how he borrows from a 
writer without owning his obligations, and how in “ conveying” 
a passage—we use the word as Pistol used it—he often makes 
some monstrous blunder. It would be lost labour, then, to follow 
his appropriations through two long volumes. It is suflicient to 
select one of his Wrecked Lives and there to track his footsteps 
with some little care. He is not indeed a writer that we can ever 


* Wrecked Lives; or, Men who have Failed. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. 2 vols. London: Society for Promoting Christian Krowledge. 
1880. 
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read quickly. His blunders are as surprising as they are ng se ~ 


and they will not allow us to pass them by in haste. We are forced 
almost against our will to get down from our shelves first one vo- 
lume and then another in the attempt to trace his confusion to its 
source. We are tempted also to trace out the means by which he 
succeeds in muking so brave a display of learning that he may 
very well pass for a man of reading with all such readers as he is 
ever likely to get. The life we have chosen is Swift’s. Of Swift, 
and the times in which he lived, it is abundantly clear that Mr. 
Adams knows nothing. At least he knew nothing till he set 
about to compile his Wrecked Life. Yet the airs that he gives 
himself are as t as they are insufferable. He almost surpasses 
Sir William nde himself in the assurance with which he lays 
down the law on a large and difficult question of which the day 
before he had hardly even heard. There is no reason why Mr. 
Adauis should not compile a Life—a Wrecked Life if so he likes 
to call it—of Swift, under the direction of the Committee of 
General Literature and Education, appointed by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. But, while working for such 
a Society, a little humility would not be out of place. He 
should not pretend to have knowledge of a subject of which 
he is profoundly ignorant, and, what is more important, he 
should not use the words of other writers without owning his 
obligations. How he deals with Mr. Forster's Life of Swift we 

at ouce show. “ I have,” he says in a note at the end of 
the chapter, “ consulted this splendid fragment.” Splendid, by the 
way, isa most absurd term to apply to this fragment. Mr. Forster 

done a great deal of very good work, and we shall 
always be ready to acknowledge our obligations to him. We have 
no right to expect that a man’s last work shall be up to the 
standard of the days of his vigour and strength. If, however, we 
are forced by the extravagant praise of an ignorant writer to ex- 
press our opinion, truth compels us to say that the Life of Swift 
adds nothing to its author’s reputation. We could almost wish 
that it had never been published. But to return to Mr. Adams, 
He has consulted Mr. Forster's work. He gives his readers the 
notion of a student already deeply read in the subject which he has 
taken in hand, who, before he sets about his task, modestly refers 
to the latest authority to see whether anything has been added 
by him to what was already known. A few instances will show 
to what extent he carried his consultations. For the convenience 
of our readers we will put in parallel columns one or two of the 


no oy oy a of the Battle of the Books, An author may “ consult* 
it to his heart’s content. It would seem that he did not under. 
stand the meaning of the marks of quotation that Mr. Forster 
uses ; for it is scarcely to be supposed that, with all his audacit 
he would have ventured to improve on the language of Swift. 

this as it may, by the time he had reached the last sentence in 
the passage we have just quoted, where the “conveyance” from 
Mr. Forster is even more barefaced than usual, it was time, he felt, 
to bring his consultations to a close. Accordingly, he begins with 
an avowed quotation from the splendid fragment. There is some 


Mr. ADAMs. 

His personal appearance was cal- 
culated to draw attention and gratify 
the eye. He was about tive feet 
eight inches and a half in height ; 
full but not corpulent in figure, with 
regular and commanding features ; 
a high, broad forehead, heavy-lidded 
blue eyes, which under bushy black 
eyebrows could melt with softness 
or flash with anger; a slightly 
aquiline nose, a firm mouth with 
closed lips, a dimpled double chin, 
and a general air of calm superi- 
ority,—the pride of a man who felt 
that he was not as other men. Over 
women he exercised an extraordinary 
ascendency. the ladies of the 
Berkeley and Ormond families, Mrs. 
Finch, Lady Worsley, Lady Stanley, 
Lady Lucy Stanhope, Miss Barton, 
Mrs. Long, and all the fair wits and 
intelligent fine ladies of the period, 
burned incense on his shrine. “ When 
I lived in England,” he told Bishop 
Horsley’s (sic) daughter at a later 
time, &e. 


advantage in such a method as this. The reader naturally enough, 
when he sees his author honestly using quotation marks, assumes 
that all that had come before was original. 

The following is the description given by our two authors—the 
consulter and the consulted—of Swift’s personal appearance :— 


Mr. Forster. 

His personal appearance was very 
attractive. Features regular yet 
striking, forehead high and temples 
broad and massive,heavy-lidded blue 
eyes, to which his dark complexion 
and bushy black eyebrows gave un- 
usual capacity for sternness ,as well 
as brilliance, a nose slightly aqui- 
line, mouth resolute with full closed 
lips, a handsome dimpled double 
chin, and over all the face the kind 
of pride not grown of supercilious- 
ness or scorn, but of an easy, confi- 
dent, calm superiority. . . .. 
Wonderful in his influence over 
women, to enumerate thus early his 
female friends would be to name the 
principal Whig and some Tory 
toasts of the time. [Here follows 
the list of the ladies.] . . “When 
I lived in England,” he told Bishop 
Hoadley’s daughter, in later days, 

Co 


How amazing is the confusion which turns Bishop Hoadley into 
Bishop Horsley! Has Mr. Adams never read of “the mighty 
spear of Horsley ” which, if we may trust Gibbon, pierced Priestley's 
“ Socinian shield”? He might at all events have turned to his 


passages which have been consulted and the result of the consulta- 


tions 
Mr. Apams. 

Though born in Ireland, Swift 
never called himself, nor would he 
allow others to call him, an Irish- 
man. He was nothing more, he 
asserted, than an Englishman settled 
in Ireland. ‘To others he would 
frequently say what he wrote to 
Lord Orford (sic) in 1737: that he 
chanced to see the light there, was 
one year old when he left it first, and 
to his sorrow did not die before he 
went to it again. 


Mr. Forster. 

He never called himself, nor per- 
mitted others to call him, an Irish- 
man. He was an Englishman set- 
tled in Ireland. He was in the habit 
of saying frequently to others what 
he wrote to the second Lord Oxford 
in 1737- He happened to be dropped 
there ; was one year old when he 
left it first ; and to his sorrow did 
not die before he went to it again.— 
Forster’s Life of Swift, p. 25. 


We may admire perhaps the delicacy which has led Mr. Adams 
to change “he happened to be dropped there” into “ he chanced to 


see the light.” 


But what are we to think of the almost incredible 


ignorance which led him to substitute Lord Orford for the second 


Lord Oxford ? 


Is there a biographer of Swift who has not yet 


distinguished between 2 Harley and a Walpole? How Mr. Adams 
has consulted Mr. Forster in the analysis that he gives of the 
Battle of the Books will be seen by the following passiges:— 


Mr. ApAms. 

Meanwhile, the feats of Homer 
were in themselves almost suflicient 
to decide the issue of the day. 
Mounted on a ferocious horse, with 
difficu!ty managed by the rider him- 
self, but which no other mortal durst 
approach, he bore down all before 
him. ‘The names of the victims I 
cannot here enumerate; but the 
French suffered terribly. Perrault, 
plucked out of his saddle by mighty 
force, was hurled at Fontenelle, the 
same blow dashing out the brains of 
both. Inferior only to Homer in 
valorous efiiciency was Virgil, who, 
bestriding a dapple-grey steed of the 
highest spirit and strength, careered 
over the field in search of opponents : 
but, behold, upon a sorrel gelding of 
@ monstrous size, appeared a fue, 
making much more noise than 
speed,—for his horse, old and lean, 
spent the dregs of his vigour in a 
high trot, which, though it made 
slow advances, yet caused a joud 
elang and dash of arms, terribie to 
hear! . .. . ‘lhere is, in short, not 
a line in this wonderful piece of 
humouristic fancy, however absurd 
on the surface, which does not con- 
tain an extraordinary depth of 
meaning. 


Mr. Forster. 

The exploits of Homer alone 
went far to decide the day. 
“ Mounted on a furious horse, with 
difficulty managed by the rider 
himself, but which no other mortal 
durst approach, he bore down all 
before him.” Not here may be 
written the list of his victims... 
but his condign execution on the 
beginners of the fray is part of my 
narrative. “ He took Perrault by 


mighty force out of his saddle, then | 


hurled him at Fontenelle, with the 
same blow dashing out both their 
brains.” Only second to him in 
efliciency is Virgil, who, mounted 
on a dapple-grey steed of the highest 
metal and vigour, busily seeks out 
objects worthy of his valour, ** when, 
behold, upon a sorrel gelding of a 
monstrous size,” appears a foe mak- 
ing less speed than noise, * for his 
horse, old and lean, spent the dregs 
of his strength in a high trot, which, 
though it made slow advances, yet 
caused a loud clashing of his armour 
terrible to hear.” ... There is, in 
short, nota line in this extraordi- 
nary piece of concentrated humour, 
however seemingly filled with ab 
surdity, that does not run over with 
sense and meaning. 


“Mr. Adams is so far original in this passage that he certainly 


makes a change in the language. 


What is, however, not a little 


curious, he makes his changes even when the words are not Mr. 
Forster's, but Swift's. His caution surelv is excessive. There is 


Mr. Apams. 

From logic, the great object of 
the attentions of professors and 
students, he turned away disgusted, 
His shrewd wit rejected with con- 
tempt the cobweb subtleties of 
Smiglecius, Keckermannus, Bur- 
gersdicius, and other wortbies, 
whose writings were as ponderous 
as their names; nor could his tutor 
| ever persuade him to read three 
pages in one of them, though some 
general knowledge of the commen- 
tators upon Aristotle was indispen- 
sable to passing his examination for 
his degrees. But it must be con- 
fessed that even to more congenial 
studies he gave but little of his time. 
He read and wrote chietly for amuse- 
ment, and to dissipate that melan- 
choly mood to which, from his 
earliest years, he was unfortunately 
' predisposed. But in whatever way 

he read, he must have acquired an 
| extensive amount of various inform- 
| ation, since it is known that he had 
| already conceived the idea and 
| 


drawn out the plan of his “Tale of 
a Tub.” 


dictionary of biography, where he would have learnt that Horsley 
was twelve years old when Swift died. 

It is not only Mr. Forster that Mr. Adams consults ; Sir Walter 
Scott he has treated in much the same way. 
him without acknowledgment, and modestly repays the debt by 
improving on his author’s language. One quotation shall show 
the extent of his obligations to Scott :— 


He borrows from 


Sir Warten Scorrt. 

Logic, then deemed a principal 
object of learning, was in vain pre- 
sented to his notice; for his dis- 
position altogether rejected the 
learned sophistry of Smiglecius, 
Keckermannus, Burgersdicius, and 
other ponderous worthies now hardly 
known by name; nor could his 
tutor ever persuade him to read 
three pages in one of them, though 
some acquaintance with the com- 
mentators of Aristotle was abso- 
lutely necessary at passing exami- 
nation for his degrees. Neither did 
he pay regular attention to other 
studies more congenial to his dispo- 
sition. He read and studied rather 
for amusement, and to divert melan- 
choly reflections, than with the zeal 
of acquiring knowledge. But his 
reading, however desultory, must 
have been varied and extensive, 
since he is said to have already 
drawn a rough sketch of the “ Tale 
of a Tub.” 


| Mr. Adams blunders of course in his act of conveyance. Scott's 
statement that Swift is said to have drawn a rough sketch of the 
Tale of a Tub when at the University is given by Mr. Adams as 


Mr. Forster states that there is no evidence that 


any portion of the tale was in existence before 1696—eight years 


| & positive fact. 
| or so after Swift left college. 


In one passage Mr. Adams treats Lord Macaulay much as he 


has treated Mr. Forster and Sir Walter. 


He is writing of Atter- 


| bury’s reply to Pentley, and he says:— 


Macaulay calls it a most remarkable book, which remigds one of Gold- 
smith’s observation, that the French would be the best cooks in the world 


if they had any butcher's meat, for they can make ten dishes out of & 


| nettle-top. 


It really deserves the praise, whatever that praise may be 
worth, of being the best book ever written by any man on the wrong side 


of a question of which he was profoundly ignorant. 


| “ A most remarkable book it is,” writes Macaulay in his Essay on 
Temple, “ and often reminds us of Goldsmith's observation,” &c. 
Mr. Adams does not give a single quotation murk to show that 
| the whole of the passage we have just quoted is taken from 
| Macaulay. A man of any reading would of course at once Te 
cognize the style of the master, but it is not for men of reading 
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that Mr. Adams writes. It is curious, by the way, to notice how 
Macaulay, when he cathe to write his biography of Bishop Atter- 
, for his illustration, not to Goldsmith, but to Moliére. 
He disdained, we may suppose, to repeat himself. “ It is,” he 
wrote of the Reply to Bentley, “ the most extraordinary instance 
that exists of the art of making much show with little substance. 
There is no difficulty, says the steward of Moliére’s miser, in giving 
afine dinner with plenty of money; the really great cook is he 
who can set out a banquet with no money at all.” 

We have written enough to prove that Mr. Adams is not cured 
of his old habits. We have not, however, exposed all the 
blunders into which he has fallen. We have shown how he 
confuses Lord Oxford with Lord Orford, and Bishop Hoadley 
with Bishop Horsley. He makes worse errors even than these. 
We will not insist too much on his writing Kilrost for Kilroot, 
and Hester Johnson for Esther Johnson. Such errors are not of 
great importance. His readers perhaps may be a little puzzled 
when they come across Harley and Bolingbroke at p. 194, Harley 
and St. John at p. 195, and Harley and St. John, aud Harley and 
Bolingbroke at p. 166. At the time of which he is writing both 
men were peers. Itis a little more puzzling to learn that Swift 
began his second period of residence with Temple early in 1676. 
Even if he had been a most - youth, still the age 
of eight would be unusually early for a human Leing—man we 
cannot call him, and child we ought not to call him—to resume his 
duties as secretary with a retired statesman. But, passing over 
these inaccuracies as trifling, what are we to make of the Petition 
(sic) Treaty, which led to the impeachment of four Whig peers ? 
In one footnote Mr. Adams tells us that Mr. Charles Boyle was 
afterwards Lord Denny, and in another that Atterbury was after- 
wards Bishop of Gloucester. It is easy to account for the first 
blunder by the assumption that he does not write a very clear hand, 
and that in copying out his notes he mistook Orrery for Denny. 
But his handwriting must be bad indeed if it is to bear the blame 
of the confusion which has turned Rochester into Gloucester. 
With his blunders in Latin we shall bring our too long notice to 
a conclusion. We had observed, in hastily turning over the pages of 
some of the other Wrecked Liges, res augusta domt, and pueris vir- 
ginibus que. Such errors we might charitably set down to the 

rinter. But what printer's shoulders are broad enough to bear 
the last half of the epitaph on Swift as given by Mr. Adams ? 

Abi, viator, 
Et imitaris (sic), si potius (sic), 
Strenuum pro virili libertatis vindicem. 
Obiit Anno 1745: 
Mensis Octobris Dii (sic) 19, 
tatis Anno 78. 


This inscription—Mr. Adams's version of it we mean—does indeed, 
as he says, suggest to the reader a significant iesson. Had the 
lines, however, been copied, not by Mr. Adams, but by some 
schoolboy of the lower forms, they might have suggested to his 
master one of the means by which a lesson may be rendered more 
signiticant still. Certainly many a boy has been soundly birched 
for a far less serious error than writing “imitaris si potius,” 
instead of ‘ imitare si poteris,” and for making dit the ablative 
case of dies, 


ALBANIA.* 
M* KNIGHT'S lively little volume makes its iy ata 


very fortunate moment, when such names as Dulcigno and 
Antivari are in the mouth of everybody. It may be hoped that 
henceforth they will be consigned again to their natural obscurity ; 
but, be that as it may, Mr. Knight deserves any luck they may 
bring him. “Travel” is perhaps a somewhat ambitious name for 
the work he performed, if by travel we are meant to understand 
the leisurely examination of a country, But he volunteered in an 
off-hand and light-hearted way for an interesting piece of adven- 
turous touring, carrying it out with spirit, and, on the whole, with 
success, though he did not altogether attain his main object. He 
had intended to traverse Northern Albania from north to south. 
As it was, owing to the force of circumstances altogether beyond 
his control, he was compelled to stop short of Gussinje and turn 
when within sight of the promised land. But, if he did not 
penetrate those savage districts, which were then as they are now 
terrorized by the Albanian League, he sampled the scenery and 
the population from the specimens he saw on the outskirts. He 
coasted the eastern shores of the Adriatic; he visited the Black 
Mountain and looked in at Cettinje; he made a comparatively 
long stay at Scutari, enlivened by sundry excursions in the 
neighbourhood ; and he describes the exciting incidents of the 
tour with an animation which carries us heartily along with him. 
_ We confess to having been somewhat prejudiced against his 
little book in the beginning by the vein in which it commenced. 
The author seemed to lay himself out laboriously to be funny, 
and we confess that comic travels are our detestation. But we 
were speedily reconciled to his style, finding it suitable to his 
subjects and his mode of touring. He was bound to laugh 
over his hardships, otherwise he must have fallen back on swear- 
W. and grumbling, spoiling thereby the pleasure of the trip. 
e have seldom met with anybody who seemed to set such 


slight store by minor inconveniences; and in the same way 


* Albania: a Narrative of Recent Travel. By E, F. Knight, Barrister-at- 


he faced actual dangers with. a gay indifference which went far 
towards disposing of them. How he came to undertake the trip 
was in this way. One morning last autumn he was sitting in his 
chambers, cogitating over arrangements for the Long Vacation, 
when a friend offered a suggestion which came to him like an inter- 
position of Providence. The friend had three friends of his own 
who were on the point of starting for an expedition in Albania, 
and they would be delighted to have Mr. Knight to make up the 
quartet. The introduction was penney effected; the arrange- 
ments were as promptly made; and Mr. Knight started in ad- 
vance with “Mr. Brown”—he dubs his companions- Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson—to pre the way for the other two. 
As it was, thanks to the dilatoriness of Robinson and Jones, 
the four travelling companions only met much later in Scutari- 
The party had but vague ideas as to the countries they pro- 
posed to visit and the requisites of travel. But Robinson, whose 
store of actual knowledge proved the smallest, “ had evolved an. 
Albania from his inner consciousness,” and they equipped them- 
selves for that land of their companion’s fancy with articles which 
never came into use. They carried rifles, for example, for 
the big game which was non-existent; and a cumbrous tent which 
was never set up, save on a single occasion when they sacrificed 
themselves to the enjoyment of it. But, if their outfit showed 
signs of inexperience or ignorance, they proved themselves of the 
right stuff for such a journey. They had the very useful gift of 
making acquaintances everywhere, and of turning casual ac- 
quaintances into helpful allies. Without, so faras we are given 
to understand, having provided themselves with any regular in- 
troduction, they were passed on from hand to hand, finding 
amateur guides and influential travelling protectors. The account 
of Cattaro, where they disembarked at the foot of the Black 
Mountain, with the motley population of divers races who- 
crowded the esplanade of an evening, is very picturesque. We 
see the old Venetian stronghold rising before us, with its. 
battlemented walls starting from either end of the little town and 
running along the edges of precipices overhanging bottomless. 
abysses, till at length they meet at this crowning fort at a 


height of at least a thousand feet above the sea level. By 
the way, @ propos of Cattaro, Mr. Knight tells a story 


of the political knowledge which some of the English envoys 
carried to the momentous Conference of Berlin. It was a 
question of bringing the Turks to terms with the Montenegrins, 
when, if we may trust Mr. Knight, a certain noble lord hit upon 
a suggestion. ‘ Why not,” he asked confidentially of one of the: 
Turkish plenipotentiaries; “why not let the Montenegrins have 
Cattaro?” ‘The Turk saw no objection in the world; and the 
Englishman hurried away to one of his Austrian colleagues to in- 
timate that he had found a solution of the knotty question. He 
is said to have been greatly astonished when the amused Austrian 
delicately intimated that Cattaro was a fortress of the Empire, and. 
consequently not in the gift of the Turks. 

The “hill “road” from Cattaro to Cettinje has been often 
described. Mr. Knight, who is always ready with an anecdote, 
relates how, when the Prince of Montenegro paid his visit to 
Vienna, the Austrian Emperor presented him, by way of an. 
appropriate gift, with a handsome state carriage and horses. 
The Prince was highly gratified; but the carriage still remains at. 
Cattaro, where his horses have been eating their heads off, pending 
the completion of the road, which is advancing very slowly. In 
the meantime nothing can be more sublimely beautiful than the 
views over the Adriatic from the mountain track by which tra- 
vellers climb to the village capital. Once arrived at Cettinje, 
however, one is comparatively in clover. Formerly foreign visitors 
were even rarer than at present, and they were welcomed to the 
“palace ” with primitive hospitality. But, with the increasing note~ 
riety that has been attracting people to the place, the drain on the 
national treasury would be serious if old customs were kept up. So 
Prince Nicholas, who knows something of political economy, has 
turned a cause of deficit into a source of protit. A very comfortable 
hotel has been started, with an old servant of the palace as major- 
domo, though the establishment is mounted in characteristic style, 
and a warlike mountaineer armed to the teeth ushers the guests. 
to the bedrooms in the place of a chambermaid. The Prince is 
autocratic, and has done much to reform his subjects, so far as. 
their amiable weakness for brigandage and deeds of violence is 
concerned. But, though the little State is the most absolute of. 
monarchies in miniature, the tone of manners and society is in 
the extreme of republican equality. Adjoining the hotel is a 
café fitted with a billiard-table, which is very generally patronized.. 
And at the table, “playing together for pots of Austrian beer,. 
were the Minister of Finance, the Prince’s adjutant, the innkeeper, 
the postman, and the potboy.” Although they treated him with 
extreme civility, Mr. Knight formed no very high opinion of the. 
chivalrous Montenegrins. He hints that their high-bred courtesy 
of manners and their recent social reforms are owing in great 
measure to an abiding sense that the eyes of Europe are. 
upon them, and that they are bound accordingly to be on. 
their very best behaviour. They are personally brave and 
absolutely reckless of life, but in intellectual promise and capa- 
city for political development Mr. Knight ranks them below 
their Albanian neighbours, whom they detest and affect to de- 
spise. It need hardly be said that the feelings of hatred and 
contempt are most cordially reciprocated by the Albanians, 
whether Mussulmans or Christians. Nor are the atrociously 
barbarous practices of their warfare by any means exploded’ or 
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abandoned, although the Prince, to do him justice, has striven, 
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not quite unsuccessfully, to repress them. In the last war a 
young Montenegrin was made prisoner; and, as he had been 
wounded, was sent to the Scutari hospital. Being singularly 
handsome and pre ing as well, he was greatly petted by 
the lady nurses. But from the first an objectionable smell was 
remarked by his bedside, which gradually became more and more 
insupportable. The cause was traced to the coat which was rolled 
up by his side, and in which were eighteen Turkish noses, the 
erished trophies of the young warrior’s campaigning. 

~ When Messrs. Knight and Brown had crossed the frontier into 
Albania, they found they had to rough it in earnest, and their 
hardships were occasionally spiced with danger. They had to fall 
into the country fashion of sleeping in their clothes, making their 

ight toilet by simply removing their boots, and resigning them- 
selves, with what serenity they could muster, as a prey to legions 
of hungry insects. Indeed the Albanians carry their horror of 
ablution so far that when Mr. Brown committed himself thought- 
lessly to a bath in the river, his companions had to explain away 
his conduct by setting it down to an enfeebled intellect. Never- 
theless the people were extremely friendly and hospitable; nor 
would the lishmen have had much difficulty in exploring the 
country, had it not been for the existence of “the Albanian 
League,” and for the fact that they had retraced their route so 
far from Scutari as to pay a flying visit to a Montenegrin 
camp. Considering that they had been so recently in com- 
munication with the enemy in arms, it was not unnatural 
that they should be regarded with suspicion, nor would it 
have been astonishing had they been treated as spies. Fortunately 
they had an excellent friend in our well-known Consul, Mr. Kirby 
Green, who seems to have established an extraordinary influence 
over the half-savage inhabitants of these mountains. At that time 
the League had its headquarters in the mountain fortress of 
Gussinje, and Messrs. Knight and Brown had set their hearts 
upon going thither. Though they failed, they did all that men 
could do to succeed; and, had they succeeded, it is improbable 
they would have survived to narrate these thrilling adventures. 
Ali Pasha commanded in the place, a man deeply compromised in 
the murder of Mehemet Ali at Jacova, and he had a force under 
him that was variously estimated at from six thousand to thirty 
thousand men. But, though estimates of his strength varied so 
widely, there was no difference of opinion as to the morale of his 
men. They were either fanatics of the most savage type, or 
the scum and dregs of some of the surrounding tribes. OF their 
bigotry, and their thirst for the blood of the infidels, the Eng- 
lish travellers were nearly having a conclusive proof. After 
several futile attempts at obtaining influential escorts or satis- 
factory safe-conducts, they had reached a hut within two hours’ 
march of the fortress, where they hoped by negotiation to carry 
out their plan. Ali Bey was frank enough—at all events he 
offered them impossible conditions. If they chose to come to him, 
they must come as hostages to answer for the withdrawal of the in- 
valle Montenegrin troops. Accepting that as his last word, they 
had reluctantly decided to turn back, when a couple of armed 
ruffians arrived at the hut, professing to come as the Bey’s envoys. 
It proved to be the object of these scoundrels to lure the strangers 
into an ambush, or, failing that, to murder them where they were. 
The Englishmen escaped, thanks to the presence of a Franciscan 
missionary and the loyalty of the mountaineer at whose table 
they were seated ; and having seen enough, as we should imagine, 
of the manners of the country, they made their way back through 
me to Dulcigno and Antivari. But, although they had 
an exceedingly interesting and exciting trip, which they have re- 
lated in a very pleasant little volume, we may doubt whether it 
ewill become a fashion with English barristers to spend the Long 
Vacation in Albania. 


ADAM AND EVE.* 
N Adam and Eve Mrs. Parr has produced a story marked by 


many merits, and injured, as three-volume novels tvo often are 
injured, by what we cannot but regard as a blunder committed in 
the third volume. The author has laid her scene in an out-of-the- 
way fishing-village in Cornwall, and has dated it at the time when 
smuggling was still a profitable if dangerous calling, regarded b 
its followers, honest enough in other matters, as a perfectly legiti- 
mate, if not legal; means of making money. Smuggling, it may 
be remembered, carried on in the same circumstances, but in 
a different place, played an important part in a novel of Mr. 
Blackmore's which we reviewed not long ago, and it is only 
lately that Mr. Hardy wroté for a magazine which has since 
vanished a telling story of a few chapters which dealt with the 
same subject. It is one which offers many temptations and 
advantages to a novelist, affording constant opportunities for 
picturesque description both of scenery ‘and of a mode of life 
which is now practically extinct. Of these advantages Mrs. 
Parr has made the most. Her descriptions of nature in its 
varying moods, and of the dispositions and ways of the strange 
and interesting folk among whom she takes us, ave capital. 
Nor, till we come to the mistake to which we have referred, is 
there any serious shortcoming in her treatment of the important 
characters. With this exception, they, like the people who have 
@ less direct concern with the plot of the book, are well conceived, 


* Adam and Eve. By Mrs. Parr, Author of “ Dorothy Fox,” &c. 3 
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and drawn with a lifelike vigour. But, as we have said, when jt 
becomes necessary to bring about a catastrophe, her powers fai] 
her, and with a strange want of the dramatic instinct which ig 
absolutely necessary to a novel with a serious plot, she makes 
perhaps her best-drawn character up to that point do a deed go 
repugnant to his whole nature that no skill or power could recon. 
cile us to the glaring contradiction. A possibly minor fault, which 
however also exhibits a want of appreciation of character, is that this 
deed is led up to by a precisely similar one committed by a rival 
of the hero’s, under the influence of feelings which might palliate, 
if they could not excuse, the offence. Reuben May’s action in 
betraying Eve's lover with all his companions into the hands of 
the Excise officers is, if not very attractive, conceivable enough, 
especially when it is remembered that, according to his views, he 
was saving Eve from a terrible fate by what he did. Adam Pascal's 
subsequent action in turning King’s evidence, under the influence 
of an unfounded jealousy, against the comrade who had long served 
under him is outrageously inconceivable, and the inevitable result 
is that the reader loses all interest in the book when he comes to 
this extraordinary incident, which, fortunately perhaps, occurs at 
the latter end of the third volume. 

Adam and Eve opens with a vivid description of the heroine's 
distressed condition. Her mother, who has lately died, 


had come of a family who had seen better days, in right of which they could 
never overlook that their orphan cousin had thrown herself away on a 
common seafaring man who had nothing but his handsome face and his 
dare-devil stories to set before her ; and although the despised husband 
never returned from the voyage during which Eve was born, the relationa 
saw in this no cause to restrain their tongues, nor (sic) alter their judg- 
ment, and the sore-hearted widow, resenting these continual jobations, 
gradually withdrew herself from her family, until not only had all commu- 
amy ceased between them, but their very existence was no longer known 
to her. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Pascal knew nothing more of her 
husband’s family than that he had “a brother and some 
cousins living in an out-of-the-way village in Cornwall,” 
and, from what she had heard of them she felt “that she 
would sooner beg her bread in London than live at ease with 
those who, to use her husband's words, feared neither God nor 
devil.” Thus the offer which came from these people to “do for 
her and the little maid,” if they would come to Cornwall after 
Andrew Pascal's death, was not accepted, and it was more a 
feeling of respect due to Pascal’s memory than anything else 
which made Mrs. Pascal on her deathbed command Eve to 
write to her Cornish relations. The orphan daughter is somewhat 
puzzled by the letter of invitation which comes in reply; she 
would like to go to Cornwall; but she does not know where to 
house the old furniture, which was a kind of fetish to her mother, 
until she thinks of her friend and admirer, Reuben May, the 
watchmaker. The scene which follows between the two when 
Eve goes to make her request to Reuben is both true and~pretty, 
and it ends with an understanding “ that, though there was no 
engagement on either part, each was bound, in case of change, 
to render an account of his or her feelings to the other.” 
Still truer in its perception is the ensuing scene where Reuben 
comes to help Eve on her way to the ship which is to carry 
her to her unknown relatives at Polperro. She is waiting for 
him alone at four o'clock in the morning, full of doubt and 
perplexity as to her future, and as to whether she does right in 
going to Cornwall, instead of staying, as her mother had wished, 
working at her lace-mending in London. “ Did it not seem as if 
she was forsaking that mother in thus going away from all that 
while they were together had grown familiar?” She is overcome 
by her memories and emotions, and bursts into a passion of 
tears, which prevents her from hearing, at first, Reuben’s approach 
as he enters the room. Reuben, on his side, is deeply moved 
by the sight of her distress, and is undecided what to do. 
“ Alas, poor Reuben! had he loved less he would have ventured 
more, but great love is seldom venturesome; held back by a 
thousand emotions, it stands trembling on the threshold over 
which a more selfish passion strides triumphant.” Moved, then, 


| by a purely unselfish desire to spare Eve pain, he represses his own 


feelings, and addresses ler in a tone of commonplace surprise :— 


“Come, come, Eve ; why, what are you thinking of? _I thought to find 
you ready and waiting for me ; it won’t do, you know, to drive things off 
to the last minute, or if so——” and the rest of the sentence was drowned 
by the noise he made in unnecessarily dragging a box from one side of the 
room to the other, after which, expending a further surplus of energy in 
giving vigorous pulls to sundry stray pieces of rope, Reuben turned to find 
Eve standing up ready and waiting. 

At sight of her wan face all his firmness seemed to desert him, and in- 
voluntarily stretching out his hand he laid it on her shoulder. 

** Eve,” he said, “ my dear one, if you could see my heart torn in two to 
see you suffer!” 

But the sympathy had come too late, the recoil had been given; those 
first few words had turned the depth of feeling back upon herself, and the 
heart which lay cold and dull withia Eve no longer felt reproach for herself, 
nor craved sympathy for her suffering. 

“(’m quite ready now,” she said, with a little movement which told 
Reuben more effectually than words that his small show of affection was 
displeasing to her. “I’ve said good-bye to everybody, I'll take these small 
things down, and tell the man to come, and you'll help him with the boxes 
on to the truck ?” 

“ Then ain’t you coming up again ? ” 

“No; I shall go slowly on, and you can overtake me;” and, without 
another look at him, or at the room she was leaving, Eve went downstairs 
and passed out of the house into the street. 


Just before she goes on board the vessel which is to take her to 
Polperro he makes one wild appeal to her to stop, impelled by a 
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strange presentiment of coming evil; but she answers him only 
that it is too late. 

Eve’s journey to and arrival at Polperro are given with much 
vividness and humour, as is the account of her surprise at the 
Juxury of her uncle’s house, in which she is received by his niece 
and her cousin Joan, whose character is singularly fresh and plea- 
sant. The talk of the various village people to whom she is by 

introduced is full of life and character, and the Cornish 
dialect is well and correctly employed, without ever becoming 
tiresome. Eve is full of delight at the view of the sea which she 
from a point near the house; and, when Joan comes out to 
ing her in to breakfast, apologizes for her delay by saying, “ It is 

go lovely ; oh! I could spend my day looking at it!” “‘ Looking 

at it? repeated Joan; ‘looking at what? Where have ‘ee been to 

the top to? Why the maid’s mazed,’ she laughed; ‘there’s 

nothin’ up there to look at.’” Later on the two girls pay 
a visit to a house in the village, the hostess of which says of, 
Eve's manner of speech, “ Doesn’t her clip her words? ‘Tis a 
purty way o’ talkin’ though, and all’s of a piece with her.” Then 

she adds, with a look at Eve’s black gown, “ You've a lost some- 

body, my dear, haven't ’ee?” and, on Eve’s explaining that she 
has lost her mother, goes into a discourse on the subject, which is 
worth quoting :— 

« Ah, that’s a sore loss, that is. I’ve a lost my awn mother, so I can tell. 
Poor old sawl! I thinks I see her now! When we childern had bin off, 
nobody knows how long, and her worritin’ and thinkin’ us was to bottom 
o’ say, her’d come out with a girt big stick and her’d /eather us till her 
couldn’t stand, and call us all the raskil rogues her could lay her tongne 
to. I often thinks of it now, and it brings back her words tome. ‘You 
may find another husband,’ her’d say, ‘or have another chield, but there’s 
niver but the wan mother.’ And some o’ that chaney there was hers. 
Well, that very cup and saucer you’m lookin’ at now belonged to she! 
and so you take it, my dear, and keep it. No! nonsense, but you shall, 
now!” for Eve was protesting against accepting such a present. “ ’Twill 
only get broked up into sherds here; and if her was alive, you’d a bin 
welcome to th’ whole dresserful, her was such a free-handed woman! 
Chaney, tay, liquor, no matter what—so long as she’d got, she’d give.” 


After this we plunge deep into the strange and interesting life of 
the smuggling village, with its odd ideas of morality and its perfect 
contentment with the laws which it has made for itself. Only one 

n, Adam, Uncle Zebedee’s son, has any doubt as to the fitness 
of these and the propriety of the trade by which the whole village 
may be said to live ; and he, finding that radical reform is impossible, 
temporizes by taking the leadership to which his bodily and mental 
powers seem naturally to appoint him, and doing his best to preserve 
such order and controlment as is possible, Thisis a state of things 
which makes him, if feared and admired, not half so popular as 
one Jerrem, who, having been picked up when a child as a cast- 
away from a wreck, has been adopted by Joan’s family. His 
winning, facile ways had in childhood and boyhood robbed Adam 
of some portion of the love which should by right have been his, 
and the early antagonism has not disappeared when the two grow 
up to manhood. Jerrem, thoughtless and mischievous, takes a 
certain delight in flaunting his social accomplishments in the face 
of the stern and thoughtful Adam, and is the cause of much 
heartburning to Adam in respect of Eve. There is the more 
reason for this because Uncle Zebedee had expressed a decided 
wish before Eve's arrival that a match could be made be- 
tween her and Jerrem. Adam, however, in a_love-scene 
which is strong and simple, declares himself, and is accepted 
by Eve; and their happiness is marred only by Jerrem’s 
foolishly continued attempts to make an impression upon her, by 
her consequent alarm as to the probability of a serious quarrel 
between the two, and the enforced absence of Adam in pursuit of 
his illegal calling, until the plot is thickened by the arrival of 
Reuben May from London. He has heard of Eve’s engagement, and 
has come down to Polperro with the intention of dissuading her 
from marrying Adam, having first managed honestly to persuade 
himself that his personal interest in the matter from a lover's 
point of view is at an end. He has come, he says, “to speak to 
you like a friend, and ask you to tell me what sort of people these 
are that you're among, and how the man gets his living that you're 
thinking of being married to?” Eve replies that he evidently 
knows all about it, and he retorts by asking whether what he 
has been told is true. “‘Oh! I daresay it’s true enough,’ she 
said; ‘people ain't likely to tell you false about a thing 
nobody here feels ashamed to own to.’ ‘Not ashamed of 
being drunkards, law-breakers—thieves!’ said Reuben, sternly.” 
At this Eve naturally breaks out in wrath, and Reuben 
as naturally by his succeeding remarks irritates her more 
and more, until, moved by a sneer of his, she lets out in the 

of the moment a piece of information which Reuben after- 
wards remembers with fatal effect. Here, as may be guessed, is 
the beginning of the catastrophe of which we have spoken; and 
though in the conduct of this and the winding up of the book 
there is one capital flaw, it must be admitted that, in the manage- 
ment of the various accidents which lead up to the crisis in an 
unforeseen way, Mrs. Parr has displayed not a little ingenuity and 
talent for the weaving of an intricate, but not too intricate, 
plot. Any shortcomings which may exist in this we could readily 
consider as outweighed by the writer's manifest merit; but we 
cannot pardon the deliberate conversion of a high-minded man at 
& moment’s notice into one who does not scruple to seek the very 
meanest means of gaining, as he thinks, his revenge. It is irri- 
meen So come upon such an incident as this at the end of a book 
which is so full of interest, and which contains so many striking 


STEVENSON ON HOUSE ARCHITECTURE. 


some books the reader's first question is, naturally, 
“What does he say?” and with others, “ What does it 
say?” Those who have concerned themselves with the architectura} 
polemics of the past decade will be apt to put the former interro- 
gatory when they recollect that the author of these volumes was 
not mn | a fervent combatant in that onslaught of anti-restoration- 
ists and knights of Queen Anne which so sorely vexed Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s later days, but that his artistic achievements are among 
the conspicuous features of Lowther Mansions and Pont Street, 
not to mention other quarters of London. We are glad to say 
that readers who may buckle to in hopes of seeing sport will be 
disappointed at the author's cautious peacefulness. dn the other 
hand, genuine students will be rewarded with a well-written, 
painstaking, and matter-full, though sometimes diffuse, treatise on 
the subject-matter indicated on the title-page, composed (with 
now and then a slight revelation of preference) in an eclectic 
spirit, and utterly incapable of giving a triumph to any side in a 
controversy which labours under the difficulty that the assailants 
are always compelled to wage a Parthian warfare. 
Indeed the Introduction, in its forcible insistence upon reality of 
planning and material, sounds like an echo of Pugin’s still stinging 
Lrue Principles. Yet, effusive as Mr. Stevenson is in his praises. 
of Mr. Ruskin from one end to the other of his work, there 
is not the slightest reference to Pugin; as far as he is con- 
cerned, no Pugin might ever have existed. Not for the first 
time we find ourselves compelled to ask with some indignation, 
Why are our esthetic lights of a younger generation so forgetful, 
or, it may be, so ignorant of—but under either theory so un- 
grateful to—Pugin’s great services to artistic truth? At the 
time when he wrote, his unpopular belief might have been 
urged as an excuse, though a very poor one. Now, however, 
folks pretend to be tolerant, if not indifferent. Akin to this 
strange omission is a remarkable chronological inaccuracy in p. 23 
of the first volume, where Mr. Stevenson fixes ona period between 
twenty and thirty years ago as the date when contempt for beauty 
in the streets of our provincial towns was at its climax, instead 
of recognizing that at about that date the tide had begun decidedly 
to turn in favour of architectural composition. 

We shall make no attempt to digest the vast mass of his- 
torical information contained in Mr. Stevenson’s first volume. 
Of course a treatise which ignores the existence of any ideal 
types of style cuts itself off from the appreciation of the 
highest excellence. But from his point of view Mr. Stevenson 
is laborious and fair, and his style is sometimes forcible, al- 
though in every portion of the work it would gain by compression. 
He has in one respect a clear advantage over other historians- 
of architecture—namely, in his selection of a range of study so 
precisely limited as one which altogether excludes ecclesiasti~ 
cal structures and, to a large extent, public buildings. At the 
same time, the limitation must be a distinct impediment to any 
broad appreciation of chronological architecture, as the investigator 
is cut off from so many very important classes of world-famous 
examples. The variety of cosmopolitan sources from which Mr. 
Stevenson derives his examples is very praiseworthy, though we 
could not help being a little amused to find at last that the building 
on which the brightest aureole of encomium seemed to rest was- 
the old College of Glasgow, a picturesque structure of the seven- 
teenth century. A similar patriotism makes Mr. Stevenson repeat 
more than once, as something rich and rare, the presentment of a 
phase of bourgeois house, for which, as we are told, Scotland in the 
eighteenth century was responsible, comprising in one grim whole 
a central door, oblong windows stiffly matching on either 
side, and big goggling dormers in the roof. Few of his readers, 
we should think, would share in his regrets at the decadence of 
this offshoot of provincial ugliness, 

The number and variety of the woodcuts add considerably to the 
attractiveness of both the volumes, while, by a refinement of con- 
sideration for the reader’s trouble, several which serve to illustrate 
more than one passage are on each occasion repeated. 

In the second volume the author, as he himself points out, 
travels over much the same ground as Professor Kerr did in his well- 
known treatise. We are unable to agree with the dislike which 
Mr. Stevenson expresses for the multiplication of specialized 
rooms. He is driven by way of argument to assert that “ empty 
rooms make a dreary house.” We ask, why so? They make an 
airy one, no doubt, as stuffing and cramming never can do, and so 
much the better, and when they are not wanted they can always 
be locked up. To be sure, they also make it to a certain extent an ex- 
pensive house to keep up, and this to persons of moderate means 
would be a reasonable objection. pense is not, however, the 
ground of Mr. Stevenson's exception ; but, as far as we can gather, 
an odd sort of feeling of loving perpetually and at all hours to 
abide among identical objects. 

Mr. Stevenson is very minute in his study of the details of com- 
fort as itis erhanced or checked by the relative size and position of 
the rooms, and we willingly recognize much which is valuable in his. 
suggestions. But what glamour came over him that he does not 
offer the loudest of warnings to his clients against those persecutors 
of all righteous house-planners, the bellhangers? Our ubiquitous 
and philanthropic Home Secretary ought really to turn his attention 
for a few moments from juvenile delinquents to those far more 
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Scenes, and such pleasant, fresh, and well-drawn characters. 
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malignant enemies of society. We fear the ladies would frown 
upon Mr, Stevenson's dictum that in bed-rooms, or of course in 
dressing-rooms, the dressing-table should stand against the wall 
detween two windows, so as to hide the ugliness of the back 
of the looking-glass, Did it never strike the writer that the 
exceptional darkness which specially signalizes this particular 
portion of every room would be hardly propitious to the use 
which ladies at all events are apt to make of looking-glasses ? 
As to his reason, all we can say is that the back of a looking- 
glass may easily be made ornamental. Surely Mr. Morris would 
not faint before the labour. In his speculations upon the share 
.and proportions of dining-rooms the author quite forgets the pro- 
bability of the judicious householder procuring a round table, 
and thus, like Arthur and Edward IIL., purchasing sociability and 
pleasant converse at the cost of stiff dignity. The speculations on 
the philosophy of the billiard-room are thoughtful, although we 
quite demur to Mr. Stevenson’s placing it before himself as an object 
to make it easy to play billiards in shirt-sleeves. We have always 
looked on a biieed-ovam as the triumph of civilization, and not as 
a survival of savagery. A billiard-roem which is not accessible and 
acceptable to the ladies of the family had better not form part of 
a private house. Let the ladies allow shirt-sleeves—we would 
only praise their sense and liberality. But we protest against the 
architect building for shirt-sleeves, and so ousting womanhood of 
its rights in a room of common amusement. We may remind Mr. 
Stevenson that the one Scotchman to whom a joke was not for- 
hidden fruit summed up the philosophy of billiard-rooms in a 
single sentence. The billiard-room, according to Henry Drum- 
mond, ought to be separate from the other living-rooms, be- 
cause its object was to draw away the bore after breakfast. It 
is inexplicable that Mr. Stevenson, who has devoted so much 
thought to placing his billiard-room in correspondence with 
the other apartments, should be quite silent upon that which, 
merely viewed as a puinaialieal problem, is one which will 
more closely test the architect's capacity—the placing, the ad- 
justment, and the fitting up.of the domestic chapel. Yet Mr. 
Stevenson must be well aware in how many cases the domestic 
chapel has been restored in or added to an old house, or else made 
part of a new one, Sometimes it is an apartment fitted with all 
the requisites of complete worship, sometimes a simple prayer- 
zoom. In either case, however, it is an enterprise in which the 
house-builder may succeed or bungle; so that he has a strong 
claim on the apostle of house-building for guidance in that which 
is assuredly a branch of domestic architecture. An Agnostic 
would be ne more compelled by Mr. Stevenson’s handling the 
topic to garnish his house with a chapel for devotions which he 
despised than a Puritan who took our author as his guide would 
find himself under the necessity of providing a billiard-room for 
amusements which he condemned. 

In his advice about nurseries Mr. Stevenson shows considerable 
— sense, while he aptly illustrates the difference between 

nglish and French social notions by the inadequacy of the 
nursery suggested in M. Viollet le Duc’s Histoire d'une Maison. 
We sympathize with the author's protest against Professor Kerr's 
tendency to create too fastidious a seclusion of servants from the 
employers. The separation of sexes is quite another matter. The 
Kitchen and its relations to the dining-room are well thought out, 
but among the uses and apparatus of the “service-room” the 
writer forgets a tap of fresh water, with a sink. Facilities for 
= and completely washing plates, forks, spoons, and glasses 

uring the progress of dinner greatly economize the servants’ 
labour and add to the comfort of the guests. Only to mention 
one more point, Mr. Stevenson duly appreciates that pleasant apart- 
ment found in many modern houses which is partly central hall 
and partly living-room. The architect, however, who plans it must 
de careful in his precautions that its interior is not in sight from 
the front door, and that the servant who confronts visitors is able 
to take unseen the pleasure of those inside. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


IEUTENANT VERY’S treatise on the naval armaments of 

the world (1) has the merit at least of recency and com- 
‘pleteness, bringing down our information as to the relative force 
of different navies to a very late period. The author does not 
always distinguish with sutlicient perhaps does not 
readers unacquainted with the technical form of 
official reports—what ships are actually afloat and in service, waat 
are antiquated, and what are building, or, if built, not yet com- 
pleted so as to form an actual vente sn of the fighting force 
of the country to which they belong. Moreover, while giving in 
the text an elaborate, and often a very intelligible, description of each 
of the more powerful and more recent vessels individually, he leaves 
the reader to seek in the tables facts without which the description 
is worthless for purposes of comparisou—as, for instance, the thick- 
ness of the armour. Almost every effective ship afloat finds a 
place in his list, and her general character is so far indicated, in 
terms perhaps not more technical than is necessary to distinctness 
and brevity, that any professional reader, at all events, can under- 
stand her nature, and form at least a general idea of the com- 


(1) Navies of the World: giving Concise Descriptions of the Plans, 
Armament, and Armour of the Nuval Vessels of ‘wes 3 the Principal 
Lieutenant E. W. Very, U.S.N. London: Sampson 
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arative strength of different Powers in each class of vessels 
here is an almost equally full and careful account of the dig. 

ferent systems of gunnery, of the guns constructed, the 
ciples of their construction, the factories where they are gag 
and the especial merit claimed for each in strength, pro. 
jectile force, and facility of movement. Two points wij 
probably strike the unprofessional reader—first, the extreme 
difficulty of forming an estimate of the actual effective power of 
any single navy, and still more the impossibility of assigning g 
distinct place to each, of estimating accurately the power given 
to one or another by the number and strength of the guns ang 
vessels of which it can dispose. It seems utterly impossible 
even to conjecture what might be the result of a naval war in 
which two or three Powers might be engaged on either side. Ong 
State may be enormously superior to another in the number of 
effective fighting ships: but the latter may have one, two, or 
three reckoned as superior to any that the former possesses, No 
person unfamiliar with the technicalities of artillery and naval 
construction can form any adequate notion which of the two is 
really the stronger; what, for example, might be the result of a 
contest for the supremacy of the Mediterranean between the fleet 
of England on the one hand and those of France and Italy on the 
other. How important a single vessel may be the late South 
American war has taught us. This is perhaps the one lesson 
which as yet can be with any confidence drawn from a struggle 
waged under very exceptional and apparently very interesting and 
instructive circumstances. Chili had the best of it in every other 
point. Her troops, her power of movement, her military policy, 
the strength and foresight of her Government, were all superior to 
those of the allies, She was considered almost equally superior 
in naval force. But, so Jong as the Huascar remained in 
Peruvian hands, it seemed, to the outer world at least, that Chili 
was getting the worst of it. Caught at last by the two Chilian 
ironclads, the Zwascar, which formed the sole strength of the 
Peruvian navy, was taken, and in Lieutenant Very’s list she 
figures as a Chilian vessel. Since her capture the allies have been 
uniformly worsted by sea and land, have not, we believe, achieved 
a single success, even a local and temporary victory. It may bs 
that the brilliancy of the Huascar’s exploits led the general reader 
greatly to over-rate their practical importance; but it seems 
certain that with her capture the hopes as well as the fortunes of 
Peru and Bolivia were utterly and instantly overcast. Perhaps no 
one vessel could possibly play such a part in a contest between two 
first-rate or even second-rate Powers; but it is at least conceivable, 
so far as the general public can see, that the possession of two or 
three impregnable, or nearly impregnable, vessels, equally well 
handled, might afford an almost equally important advantage to 
the inferior navy, and that, if that advantage were well employed, 
it might, at least for a time, seriously affect the balance of military 
success. We should like, moreover, to see the lesson of the 
Huascur’sexploits treated by a competent professional authority from 
another point of view—to be informed how far it tells in favour of 
the idea still maintained by a few old-fashioned and thoughtful 
judges, that seamanship, skill, and naval tact will play as great 
@ part as ever in maritime war. A very interesting portion of 
Lieutenant Very's book deals with the maritime engagements of 
the last twenty years. This period of course excludes the Crimean 
War. It includes that part of the American Civil War in which 
the ironclad, or monitor, was yetin an imperfect and inchoate state. 
The Confederates never had the opportunity of encounterinz 
their enemies on the open sea; even on the inland waters they 
never met upon anything like equal terms. But there were con- 
tests between forts and ships whose lesson may be in its way more 
important than any to be derived from such encounters between 
armoured vessels as have yet taken place. As a general rule, it 
may be said that earthworks seldom held their own for more than 
a few hours against such naval forces as the Federals were 
able to bring to bear; but it must be remembered that the 
Federal artillery was greatly superior to that of the Confederates. 
Even in the field the best Confederate batteries were, almost with- 
out an exception, those that had been captured by the prowess 
of their infantry and cavalry. This fact gives the more signifi- 


| cance to the comparative success of Confederate forts defended by 


masonry, or of more regular construction. In two cases of im- 
portance the Confederate earthworks were found too strong for 
the rude Federal ironclads. At Fort Donaldson two out of four 
of these, carrying 13 guns apiece, were disabled by the loss of 
their steering-gear, and the other two were forced to retire, for 
fear of sinking, by a triple row of earthworks, the lowest of 
which aloue, on the water level, was silenced by the fire of 
the squadron. On the James River two monitors of some- 
what superior construction, and three wooden gunboats, were 
beaten off by Fort Darling, an earthwork 200 feet above 
the James River. Forts Moultrie and Sumter utterly baffled 
throughout the whole war the utmost efforts of the strongest 
squadron the Union could spare for the attack of the most im- 
portant and most hated of the Confederate seaports; the defeat 
on one occasion being quite as signal as any of the successes ob- 
tained by the Federal fleets elsewhere. Fort Jackson, a masonry 
fort below New Orleans, held out for ten days against Farragut 
squadron. In fine, out of four attacks on masonry, only one suc- 
ceeded ; out of fifteen attacks on earthworks, only three failed com- 
letely. It appears, also, that in nearly every case the strongest 
Confederate earthworks tailed permanently to prevent the passage 
of the Federal flotilla within six hundred yards. The remarkable 
weakness of the American navy at the present moment is a notable 
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fact. There is scarcely one European naval Power of the second, 
or even of the third rank, against which, according to the usual 
estimate of effectiveness, the American armoured fleet could be 

to win a regular naval engagement on the high seas. But 
how far a number of small well-handled gunboats carrying one or 
two heavy guns apiece may hold their own against an enormously 
superior nominal force concentrated in a very few great ironclads, 
each affording an easy mark, is a question yet to be solved. 

Dr. Conant’s monograph on the Fvotprints of Vanished 
Races in the Mississipi Valley (2) contains little absolutely 
new information, and points to no new and trustworthy conclu- 
sion respecting that most curious and interesting problem of 
archeology, the history of the Mound-builders. But it adds a 

deal of detailed evidence to that already accumulated, and 
tends, we think, very strongly to sustain the author's argument 
that the Mound-builders could by no possibility have degenerated 
jnto anything like even the highest and most civilized tribes 
of Red Indians known to the earlier European settlers of North 
America. Whether or not before the European invasion the 
Indians were already degenerating or dying out, isa point on which 
as yet the mAjority of archzologists would probably hesitate to 
pronounce & confident opinion; but that the strongest of them 
were mere isolated tribes of hunters, for whom agriculture was a 
secondary resource, and whose fortitications were wholly rude and 
unscientific, appears absolutely certain. The more carefully and 
fully the works of the Mound-builders are studied, as they have 
been studied by Dr. Conant, the more distinctly does the high 
comparative civilization of that strange race stand out. It seems 
certain that they possessed a mathematical knowledge of which no 
Indian tribe has retained a vestige. They must have had a compli- 
cated religion, a highly organized government, and a military 
er far from contemptible; while only an elaborate and exten- 
sive agriculture could have furnished food, only alarge and intelli- 
gent agricultural population could have afforded labourers, for such 
enormous non-productive works. On the purpose of these works, 
ially of those strange, mysterious mounds in which the form 
ofthe mammoth and numerous other animals is clearly traced, Dr. 
Conant can throw little new light. The question seems to have 
baffled all investigators, from whatever point of view they have 
approached it. Perhaps the most interesting speciality of the 
present treatise is the account of the canal works connecting lakes 
and river systems, which, if they do not certainly prove, at least 
suggest, the possession by the Mound-builders of a navy, military 
and mercantile, worthy of the vast inland water system available 
to them, and whose value they would seem to have appreciated. 
From the existence of such canals, whose size indicates navigation, 
not irrigation, as their purpose, it seems almost an inevitable in- 
ference that the empire of those who constructed them extended 
from the lower, or at least the middle, part of the Mississippi 
Valley, across the Ohio and the Missouri, as far as the great lakes 
from which they derived their copper, and probably far to the 
east—certainly, we should assume, to the Alleghanies, if not to 
the sea-coast. The existence of such a race would not be at all extra- 
ordinary. Their civilization is indicated by their monuments; its 
defects—probably consequent on the want of stone throughout the 
greater part of their territory—as well as its extraordinary develop- 
ment within special limits, are intelligible enough ; and even if we 
admit Dr. Conant’s doctrine that their earthenware is superior to 
that of any of the prehistoric races of the Old World, we need 
hardly suppose them to have been greatly superior to the founders 
of the Mexican and Peruvian Empires. What is extraordinary and 
unprecedented in their story is their utter disappearance, leaving 
not even a tradition behind them, before—nobody knows what or 
whom ; hardly, we may presume, before the scattered savages whom 
Spanish, Dutch, French, and English explorers found in possession 
of their deserted territory. This is the peculiarity of the pro- 
blem, and Dr. Conant’s treatise does no more than accumulate 
tome further special and detailed evidence of a kind which 
renders it more perplexing the more fully it is studied, 

Mr. Morais's a (3) might have been at once very interesting, 
and not a little instructive ; but we can hardly think that it is either 
the one or the other. His sketches are too short to afford any true 
insight either into the personal character of the men whose career he 
rather indicates than delineates even in outline, or into the effect 
of their creed, and their relations to one another and to the outer 
world, upon their character and fortunes. Moreover, a vast 
majority of those selected as examples of the intellectual and 
social eminence attained by members of the Hebrew race within 
the present century are hardly important enough to find a proper 

lace in such a work. A few of Mr. Morais’s characters, like 

saac D'Israeli and Achille Fould, are really among the emi- 
nent men of their time; but, on the whole, we are somewhat 
surprised to find how few Hebrews have attained the first rank, 
not only in politics, where their race or creed most tells against 
them, but in art, science, or literature. A dozen, or a score, of 
the personages enumerated in this volume might properly find 
@ place in such a dictionary as that entitled Men of Our Time; 
but in the whole list there are hardly half a dozen names 
familiar to the general public, and of these some, like the Roth- 
schilds and the Montetiores, are celebrated chiefly for their wealth 
and the use they have made of it, The volume bears testimony 


(2) Fe 


oo. of Vanished Races in the Mississippi Valley. By A. J. 
- St. Louis: C. R. Barns. London: ‘Triibner & Co. 1879. 


Conant, 


rather to the energy and inieliectual vigour diffused among the 
race at large than to the frequency of siznai or brilliant examples 
of worldly or intellectual success; though among those whose 
eminence is not the less real because their fame is limited bv the 
nature of their pursuits we must recognize such names as those oi 
Deutsch and Weil. 

Professor Hosmer’s Short History of German Literature (4) is, 
we think, well suited to what appears to be its purpose as a text- 
book for advanced schools. The author takes a few signal ex- 
amples among the most eminent names of modern Germany, and 
dwells at length on the literary character of Lessing, Schiller, 
Goethe, and others; while in the former part of the volume he 
describes with equal fulness certain cycles or classes, as the 
Niebelungen Lied and other ballad poetry of the same type, the 
Minnesingers, and so forth, endeavouring to familiarize his readers 
with a few principal types rather than with a multitude of 
uninteresting names and tedious details. 

Two volumes on our list possess importance and interest of a 
kind which does not render them suitable for detailed examination 
here. The Essays read before the Ministers’ Institute of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island (5), deal with a variety of questions of 
biblical exegesis from the point of view of the most advanced 
Unitarians, some of them going far beyond the views even of ad- 
vanced Unitarianism ; one or two holding on rather, it would seem, 
in words than in thought, to the fundamental principles of all re- 
ligion. The nature of Mr. Heilprin’s elaborate volumes on the 
Historical Poetry of the Old Testament (6) is pretty fairly ex- 
plained by its title-page. 

Mr. Bryant's: translation of the second part of Hegel’s 
Esthetil: (7) falls under our notice in right of a very elaborate 
introduction by the translator, occupying nearly one-fourth of the 
whole volume, in which he endeavours to set forth his own view 
of the Hegelian system, the theory of symbolism, and its develop- 
ment in classical and oriental art and religion. 

The Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1878 (8) pos- 
sesses, as usual, a certain special interest as a record of the pro- 
gress made by the Institution itself, and also the general interest 
always attaching to the collection of papers appended to these re- 
ports. Of these the principal in the present case are biographical 
sketches of Condorcet and Agassiz; an elaborate vindication of 
Mr. Henry's claims in connexion with the invention and develop- 
ment of the telegraph; a very careful, minute, and we suppose 
very valuable account of the etfect of irritation upon a polarized 
nerve ; and a record of researches i sound, chiefly with relation to 
the effect of fogs on atmospheric vibration. 

Professor Aughey’s Sketches of the Physical Geography of Ne- 
braska (9) are somewhat too minute and technical for the general 
reader. Parts, however, of the papers here collected have a 
bearing on general questions of geology which will no doubt be re- 
cognized by all students of that science. 

Mr. Bell’s little handbook on the faults of speech (10) relates, 
not to American dialectical peculiarities, but to organic or other 
difficulties of articulation, to physical or professional habits that 
impair clearness of pronunciation, and to similar class or personal 
peculiarities. To all whose speech is not readily and distinctly 
audible to others it may well prove practically useful, from the 
systematic method in which it deals with such faults and points 
out their cause and cure. 

Messrs. Osgood have put forth a Vote Map (11) more elaborate 
in execution than those published by several English newspapers 
after the late general election, but resembling them in character, indi- 
cating the relative strength of parties in eacb of the Congressional 
districts throughout the Union. Even a cursory examination of 
this map enables the English reader to understand why the efforts 
of parties at a time like the present are concentrated so exclusively 
on a few States, the Democratic or Republican majorities in others 
being so obviously overwhelming that no change can be reasonably 
expected from the utmost efforts of oratory or organization. It is 
worthy of note also that in America as here the syste: of local 
distribution does not always tend to a real representation of public 
opinion. It might be quite possible that even in the House of 
Representatives, which is supposed to give effect to the popular as 
distinct from the State feeling, a great majority of Democratic 
electors throughout the Union should return a considerable 


(4) A Short History of German Literature. By Professor James K. 
Hosmet. Second Edition. St. Louis: Jones & Uo. London: Triibner 
&C€o. 1879. 

(5) Institute Essoys, Read before the “ Ministers’ Institute,” Provi- 
dence, R. I., Uct. 1879. With Introduction by Rev. Henry W. Bellows, 
D.D. Boston: G. H. Ellis, London: Triibner & Co. 1830. 

(6) The Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews. Translated and 
critically examined by Michael Heilprin. Vol. 11. New York. Appleton 
& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 

(7). The Philosophy of Art; being the Second Part of Hvgel’s ZEsthetik. 
Translated, and with an Introductory Essay giving outline of the entire 
“ Z£sthetik.” By Wm. M. Bryant. New York: Appleton & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 

8) Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
Pa. * the year 1878. Washington: Government Printing Office. London: 
Tribner & Co. 1879. 

(9) Sketches of the Physical Geography and Geology of Nebraska. By S 
Aughey, Ph.D., LL.D. Omaha: “ Daily Republican” Book and Job Office. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1880, 

(10) The Faults of gar : a Self-Corrector and Teachers’ Manual. B 
A.M. Bell, F.E.LS., &c. Salem: J. P. Burbank. London: Triibner 
Co. 1880. 

(11) Congressional District Vote Map. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: 


Triibner & Co. 
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Terrace, Hyde Park. 


ar ag: God Republican legislators, or vice versd. The districts HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
being a 


ut equal, 25,000 Democrats in a district where there are 
but 5,000 Republicans may be nullified by 16,000 Republicans in 
another where there are 15,000 Democrats, 40,000 electors being 
thus counterbalanced by 21,000. 

Whois Your Wife? (12) is the title of a short, sharp, clever,but we 
hope very widely exaggerated, satire on the marriage and divorcelaws 
of the diffrent States ; showing, or caricaturing, the facilities exist- 
ing for divorce at will, and the possibility that a man may be legally 
married in different States to different women, may be a bachelor in 
one and a bigamist in another. Mr. Bodley Abroad (13) is a clever 
illustrated series of . real and imaginary adventures in America and 
Europe. The Stillwater Tragedy (14) is a sensational romance 
on American lines; From Madge to Margaret (15), a domestic 
story; and The Verdendorps (16), a sketch of some of the wilder 


possibilities of American life, mingled with the impossibilities of 


which the author's imagination is fertile. Mr. E. D. Root’s Sakya 
Buddha (17) might be taken for an intentional caricature of the 
absurdities into which the unbridled licence of American heresy 
has strayed. It appears, however, that we owe its extravagances, 
literary and doctrinal, not to the author's humour, but to his ab- 
solute lack thereof. A single half stanza may afford a fair 
specimen of his style and the originality of his thought :— 
Great Heaven ! the good all-Father 
Will ne’er the heathen damn ; 
Believe had I much rather 
All priest-wrought creeds are sham. 


Among American periodicals we may notice the Wide Awake(18), 
an illustrated magazine for young people, such ,as may serve well 
enough to keep children quiet and content for more than one 
stray half-hour. 


(12) Who is Your Wife? a Complex Conundrum Colloguially Con 
sidered. By W. H. Phillips, LL.B., Author of “ The World to Blame,” &c. 
New York: Hale & Son. 1880. 

(13) Mr. Bodley Abroad. By the Author of “The Bodleys Afoot,” &c. 
Mlustrated. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
1881. 

(14) The Stillwater Tragedy. By T. B. Aldrich, Author of “The Queen 
¢ Sheba,” &c. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. London: Triibner & 

1880. 


5) From Madge to Margaret. By Carroll Winchester. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 

(16) The Verdendorps. A Novel. By Basil Verdendorp. Chicago: C. 
M. Hertig. 1880. 

(17) Sakya Buddha: a Versifed, Annotated Narrative of his Life and 
Teachings. By E. D. Root, an American Buddhist. New York: C. P. 
Somerby. London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 

(18) The American Wide Awake. An Illustrated Magazine for Young 
People. Boston: Lothrop & Co, London: Clarke & Co. 
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applications must be made on the forms, and be sent in on or before November 1 next, to 
WALTER KENNAWAY, New Zealand Office, 7 Westminster Chambers, London, 8.W. 


[SLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, Limited—A4 


ACANCY having occurred ‘in the office of HEAD-MASTER, applications for the 
appointment will be received from Graduates ot Oxford or Cambridge, in Full Orders, on or 
betore November 16 may be obtained from T. R. OWEN, Esq., Secretary, 

yde. 


The, Cottage, Melville Street, | 

Vi JANTED, at Christmas, by an experienced, but not an 
accomplished ENGLISH GOVERNESS, an ENGAGEMENT. A reference of more 

than nine years.—Address, Miss L. P. CLARKE, F. S. Wortlington, Esq., Lowestoft, Suffolk, 


I ;AW.—ARTICLED CLERK.—A FIRM of SOLICITORS, 
practising in a healthy Country Town. ‘pleasantly situate about thirty miles from 
London, and having an extensive Conveyancing and General Practice, including several 
Public Appointments, havea VACANCY in their Offices feran ARTICLED CLERK. For 
particulars, address B, & T., care of W. H. Jackson, Esq., 15 Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C, 


A STUDENT, Law or Medicine, or City Man, will find a 
well-appointed HOME, in a Professional Man's House, in one of the best Squares near 


the a Museum.—Apply, by letter, to H. J.,care of Mr. Osborne, 18 Catherine Street, 
Strand. 


T° BE LET, with immediate possession, 55 LOFTUS ROAD, 
Uxbridge Road, Shepherd's Bush, W., within a few minutes’ walk of the Metropolitan 

and London and North-Western Stations. The House, which has just undergone complete 

repairs, contains Ten good Kooms, and is well arranged as to domestic offices; with 


Garden at the rear overlooking fields.—Apply to Mr. J. BOARDER, Builder, 9 Pleasan 
Usiridse Road, Wen 


(CONSOLS versus GROUND RENTS.—Consols pay 3 per Cent. 

Freehold Ground Rents, equally safe, pay 4 to 43, and constantly increase in value. 

Roestouve Paper gratis, of Messrs. GEORGE BEKEN & Co., Ground Rent Agents, 86 London 
all. 


JL NGLAND to 


AUSTRALIA in FORTY DAYS, 
ORIENT LINE. 


The following Royal Mail Steam Ships, belonging to the ORIENT and PACIFIC STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORTNIGHT for ADELAIDE 
(Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, taking Passengers at through rates to 
all the principa! ports in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 


Tons. H.P 2. 
CHIMBORAZO 550 4.666 
COTOF ART ove 600 
coe 3,45 550 5 1 


The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of passen; through 
the Tropics on long voyages, and the passages hitherto made are the fastest 5 one 


For further particulars apply to the Managers of the Line, F. GREEN & CO., 13 Fenchurch 
Avenue, and ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO.,5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


COMPANY. 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY'S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, &c. 


REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Weekly departure for ........+0..-eeeee Bombay. 
Fortnightly departure for Ceylon, Madras and Calcutta. 
Fortnightly departure for.. China and Japan. 
Fortnightly departure for....... Australia and New Zealand. 


OFFICES: 122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 
25 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


HOTELS. 
B&IGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


lanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suitesof 
pacious -room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-W ater Service in the Hotel. 


BENIN. BULL, Manager. 
HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea Shore. It 
contains 250 Rooms, and is ** a model of sanitary excellence.”” Table-d’héte dai 


ly. Two 
Months’ Tourist Tickets from all principal Railway Stations in England.—F ull information of 
MANAGER. There is attached to the Hotel one of the largest Swimming Baths in England. 


DECORATION. 


NV ORANT & CO., having for many years carefully studied the 

best periods of Decorative Art, and having had great experience in carrying 
ont important orders, will advise upon the DECORATION and FURNISHING 
of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, prepare Designs, and execute the necessary 
works at moderate cost. MORANT & CO, personally svperintend all work 
entrusted to them. 


91 New Bonn Srneet, W. 
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Subscriptions are invited, at Par for 23,685 Six per Cent. Perpetual 
Preference Shares and 18,750 Ordinary Shares of 


THE IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL WATER 


CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000, divided into 25,000 Preference 
Shares of £20 each, 


Bearing a Perpetual Preference Dividend of £6 per Cent. per Annum 


(1,315 of which Shares have been privately Subseribed for and Allotted, the 
balance being now for Subscription) ; 


25,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £20 EACH, 


6,250 of which a been privately Subscribed for and Allotted, the 
balance being now for Subscription. 


Dividends on the Preference Shares will be paid Half-Yearly, 
on January 1 and July 1. 


Directors. 
Admiral Sir GEORGE ELLIOT, K.C.B, &c., Castletown Road, West 
Kensington, London, S.W., Chairman. 
The Hon. FOLKE GREVILLE, Great Cumberland Place, W. 


CHARLES EGERTON LEGGE, Esq., Lavant, Sussex; and Albert 
Mansions, London, S.W. 


J. OWNE MARTIN. Esq., The Inner Temple, London; and Heath- 
bourne House, Beckenham. 


The Baron DE OVERBECK, Vienna and Junior Carlton Club, London. 
pte CHARLES JAMES HODGSON, R.E., late Chief Engineer 
Secretary to Government, North-West Provinces of India. 
Consulting Engineers. 

WILLIAM H. BARLOW, Esgq., F.R.S., &c., President of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers. 

JAMES ABERNETHY, Esq., Vice-President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

EDWARD WOODS, Esq., Member of Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 


Bankers. 
THE ALLIANCE BANK, LIMITED, Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C, 
Solicitors. 


Messrs. CAMPBELL, REEVES, & HOOPER, 17 Warwick Street, 
London, W. 


Secretary—CHARLES S. CHAMPION CRESPIGNY, Esq. 
Orrices: 110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


The Directors of the IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL WATER CORPORATION, Limited, are pre. 
pared to receive applications for 23,635 Six per cent. Perpetual Preference Shares, and 15,750 
ordinary Shares cig a Deach, forming together the unissued balance of Share Capital of the 


Corporation, payal 
10s. per am on Application. 
£2 per Share....... «++. On Aliotment. 
£2 10s. per on January 15, 1331. 


Shares will rank pant dividend at £6 per cent. per annum from the date of | 


The Preference 
—_— of the amounts to the Bankers of the Corporation, and applicants so desiring will be 
the privilege of paying the same in full on allotment, or at any time in anticipation 


ia IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL WATER CORPORATI ON, Limited, has been formed mainly 
the purpose of estubushing Waterworks in Great Britain, in the Colonies, on the Continent, 
and in ioreign countries. 

It is the intention generally to retain as the property of the Corporation the Waterworks 
constructed, thus forming a compreaensive Water ‘Trust; but where, as in the following 
instance, the works are ot considerable magnitude, they may in the interest of the Corporation 
be handed over to separate Companies. 

An important concession for supplying the Western districts of Vienna with water, has been 
acquired by the Corporation, and transierred to the Vienna (West) Waterworks Company, 
Iamited, in consi een of that Company) having granted to the Corporation a contract tor 

ve system of Waterworks for supplyi ing the above districts with a 
constant serv: foe. This contract is expected to be completed in about two years, and willy ield 
aconsiderable profit to the Corporation after providing for all contingencies. 

seat for beng ing pores other important cities with Waterworks are now under the 
consideration 0 the Board — greatcare will be taken to accept only such undertakings as 
or attord evidence of yielding a substantial 


Teturn mn the Capital invested in their construction. 
The field for the Company's operations in the United Kingdom alone is obviously a very 
large one. Comparevery few towns in Great Britain possess Waterworks which are equal to 
and the ot taking steps to provide the Metropolis 

Self with a further ant cous supply of water has been now publicly and officially reeog- 


_ & has been taken in the Articles to acquire any existing Waterworks, and to extend and 
improve the same. or to undertake GA agg public works which the Directors may consider 
<csirable in the interest of the Corporat 

An efficient staff of engineers has me ‘appointed, who will devote the whole of their time 
and attention to the works of the Corporation, and the Directors have secured the co-opera- 


1 Bond No.5 for 


Clty of LONDON BONDS.—DISCHARGE and RENEWAL 
of BONDS FALLING DUE in the years 1881-2 :— 
In obedience to an Order of the Finenee Committee of the Corporation of London, I do 
hereby cue to the holders, registered or otherwise, of City Bonds, which mature within 
he ensuing years, 1881-2, as follows : 
(1.) That the Bonds referred to in Soe First Schedule hereto will be paid off (out of 
specially P applicable to such purposes) absolutely and without option of renewal, at the 
off 


at whic’ respectively mature. 


(2.) That the Bonds referred to in the Second Schedule hereto will also be paid 
dates of their maturity respectively, but that an option is given to the Holders of such 
to renew the Loans severa’ 7 secures for a period of Seven Years from the dates at which 
weeny fall due on terms to pay the Holders interest at the rate of £3 15s. per 
annum 


d 


Holders of Bonds desiring to avail themselves of ~ option of renewal 
heir and bring their Bonds for 


must 
to this 


The Loans renewed ms gh these options will be for the like 
ities as the existing Bonds, interest being payable, as at present, 
Bank of England, negotiable through any banker. 


SCHEDULE I. 
Bonds to be paid off absolutely in 1831 and 1882. 
Bonds issued under the Holborn Valley Improvement Act, 1364, and matur- 
ing on January 1, 1881, 

7 Bonds for £10,000 seni, Nos. 1,251 to 1,257... 
i Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. Fag = 645 

5 Bonds for £500 each, NoS, 662 t0 666 
20 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 679 to 690, 837 to 840, and 1,258 to 1,261 .... 


Bonds secured upon the Sates Lents of the Holborn Valley Improvements, 


and maturing on April 1, 138 
99 Bonds for Nos. 1 to 42, and 99,000 
Bonde for £500 each. Nos. 43 to 95, and 190 to 217... 40500 


‘64 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 96 to 132, and 213 TO 


Bond issued in respect of rebuilding the Royal Exchange cam of £76,300) 
secured upon | City's ne of the Gresham Estates, viz. i 
Bond for £1,000, No. 2, maturing on May 11, 1881.........-.cescessceseeees 1,000 
Bonds issued under the Holborn Valley Improvement Act, 1864, and matur- 
ing on July 1, 1881, viz. 
23 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 736 00 778 
5 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 667, 803, and 809, and 1,262 and ies. 
5 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 694 to 697, and S41 


Bonds issued under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. 1969, for con- 
structing the Foreign Cattle Market for the Metropolis A Loan of £25,000), 
dated October 15, 1874, and maturing on July 25, 1831, viz 
16 Bonds for £1,000 each, 1 to 16 16,000 
16 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 17 to 32 8,000 
10 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 33 to 42 ... 1,000 


Bonds hy vader the same Act, dated January 16, 1879, and maturing on 


January 25. 
2 Bonde for £10,000 20,000 


Bonds issued under the Act for rebuilding Blackfriars Bridge,and maturing ’ 
on July 28, 1881, viz.: 
50 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 7 to 56 50.000 


£365.400 


SCHEDULE II. 
Bonds maturing in 1881 with an option of renewal. 
Bonds issued for the completion of the London Gua Poultry and Pro- 
vision Market, and maturing on January 1, 1881, 


25 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 to 25 25,000 
5 Bonds for £5,000 each, Nos. 26 to 30 ....... 25,000 


Bonds issued under the Act for providing the Metropolitan Cattle Market, 
Islington, aud maturing on February 28, 1831, viz.: 
37 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 379 to 415 37,000 
Bonds issued for the like purpose, and maturiug on April 1, 1881, viz.: 
50 Bonds for £1 each, No. to 38 and 416 to 444°": 
43 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 27 to 29 and 445 to 484 . 
& Bonds for £100 each, Nos 30 to 34 and 485 to 513 


——— 131,500 
Bonds issued under the London Central Markets Act, 1875, and? ‘maturing on 
April 5, 1831, viz.: 
27 Bonds for each, 
1 Bond No. 7,000 
Bonds issued under the Billingsgate Market Act, 1871, and maturing on July sn 
1, 1381, viz.: 
Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. tO 30,000 
34 Bonds for £500 each, Nos, 177 to 210 ....... 17,000 
30 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. ii to Mo .- 3.000 
—— 650,000 


ds iene under the London Central Markets Act, 1875, and maturing on 

123 Donte £1,000 each, 442 to 566 
19 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 567 to 585 . 


15 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 586 to 600 . 1.500 
Bonds issued under the same Act and maturing on July 5, 1881, viz. : 
190 Bonds for £1,000 each. Nos. G01 to 790 190,000 


71 Bonds for £500 each, No. 791 to 861 
85 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 862 to 946 


231,000 
Bonds issued for the purpose of the Western Ap) ch to the Metropolitan 
Meat and Poultry Market (now London Centrai Markets ), and maturing on 
July 5, 1881, viz. 
12 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 123 to 134 12,000 
32 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 135 to 166 . 16,000 
20 Bonds for £100 each, Nos, 167 to 186 . seseceecececesesscceecesess 2,000 ‘in 
Bonds issued under the’ Act for re-building Blackfriars Bridge, and maturing 
on July 28, 1881, viz. 
30 Bonds for £1,000 each. NOS. 57 t0 30,000 
34 Bonds for £500 each. Nos. 87 to 120.. 17,000 
30 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 120 to 150 ........ 3,000 
50,000 
Bonds issued under the a Valley Improvement (Money) Act, 1969, and 
maturing October 5, 1881, v' 
2 Bonds for £50,000 Nos. and 2 100,000 
250 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos .3 to 252.. 250,000 
320 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 253 to 572... 160,000 
900 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 573 to 1472 90,000 = 


tion of a gentleman who has carried out large undertakings in all parts or the world, and who 
arranged the Vienna business, to aid in directing their operations. ‘Three eminent members of 
the engineering profession have aiso been retained as Consulting Engineers. 

Waterworks are justly regarded by the public with great favour for investment, in conse- 
‘Quence of the solid character of the security, ar and imcreasing value of such proper- 
tes, and the substautial dividends they pay. 


It is the intention of the Directors to call up at present only £5 per Share, and to raise any | 


capital required by the issue of Debentures at a low rate of interest. Subscribers tor 

the Preference Shares will, however, be permitted to pay in full on allotment, or at any time in 

anticipation of calls, and such Shares will rank for dividend at 6 per ceat. per annum from the 
date te such payments. 

ard to the fitable business undertaken and also under negotiation the 

regan’ thatthe of the operations of the Corporation will be very successful, 

and they fully expect that aiter providing for interest on the Preference Shares and ail 

Crdity Shares net profits will admit of Divideuds of at least 10 percent. per annum on the 


ications for Shares must be srwanied, together with the requisite deposit, tothe 
Ba ers or to the Directors of the Corpora 
Where no allotment is made, the amount paid on deposit will be returned in full. 
No promotion money has been or will be paid. 
Prospectuses and ames of application for the Shares now for 
‘the Bankers, Solic at the ottices of the Corporation, 110 treet, E.C. 


The following Agreements have been entered into :— 
1, 1879, between this Corporation and the TRAMWayYS CONSTRUCTION Compayy, 
wee Peptember 18, 1879, two Agreements between this Corporation and the VIENNA (WEST) 
Company, Limited. 
20, 1880, between this Corporation and D. Y. Stzwarr, and others. 
February 3, 1830, between this Corporation and WILLIAM HeNry PUNCHARD. 
June 16, 1800, appointment of GzorGe W. USILL, A.M.I.C.E., one of the Engineers to the 


July 14, 1880, appointment of L. A. Gola, C.E., one of the Engineers to the Corporation. 


Further information, if needed, will be furnished at this Department. 
Chamber of London. Guildhall, BENJAMIN SCOTT, Chamberlain. 
October 21, 1830. 
, DENTS WATCHES, CLOCKS, and CHRONOMETERS. 


| Illustrated Catalogue sent free 
| Apply to 61 STRAND, or 34 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


HEAL & SON. 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON, 195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE res The best, and most 
Glock 


ustrated priced Catalogue, wi free,—248, 249, “and 250 Court Road, 
and ly, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, w.c. Betablished 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


"THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1825. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
TENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1880. 


THE PROFITS which have arisen since 1875 will be mp some Policies in force at the 
close of the current year, and Assurances now effected will participate. 


an MILLIONS sterling have already been added to the Company's Policies in Bonus 
tions. 


REVENUE upwards of THREE-QUARTERS OF A-MILLION sterling per annum. 
INVESTED FUNDS, upwards of FIVE-AND-A-HALF MILLIONS sterling. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for England. 
EDINBURGH-3 ayp 5 GEORGE STREET (HEAD OFrFice). 
LONDON—s? KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., and 3 PALL MALL EAST. 
DUBLIN—& UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


_ewity and LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
1 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1844. 
CAPITAL—ONE MILLION, FULLY SUBSCRIBED, 
Total invested Assets, £1,610,000. 
Profits divided in 1880 among the Assured, £219,375. 


SPECIMENS OF Boncs ADDITIONS, 


At Age. Sum Assured. Bonus Additions. 


£ £ s. 
37 500 lo 


5,000 10 


1,236 
1,741 


the ‘year ¢ of manufacture. 


ALID FURNITURE. — Wicker Bath Chairs, £9 2s, ; 
Adjustable Couches and Beds, from 5s. Chairs, horse 

; Carrying Chairs, £2 16s. ¢d.; Reclining Boards, £ rap mmodes, £1 5g. 
Leg Rests. £1 10:.; Back Rests, 123. Chae £6 10s.; 
Tables, from 15s. ; Deseriptive Catalogues post free. 

J. CARTER, 6A New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


REAKFAST in BED.—CARTER’S PATENT REVOLVING 
BED TABLE, adjustable to any height or inclination for reading, and writing, Price 
from £2 5s. Descriptive Catalogues post free. 
J. CARTER, 6a New Cavendish Street, Great Portlans street, W. 


I VIRESIDE COMFORT.—CARTER’S LITERARY 
MACHINE.—For holding a Book or Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals, &ec., in any posi 
over an Easy Chair, Bed, or Sofa, obviating the fatigue and inconvenience of i incessant stoop- 
ing while reading or et a Invaluable to Invalids and Students. nore adapted for 
India, A most useful gift rices from 2ls. Descriptive Catalogues post free. 
J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, Londee, W. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC, 


L 

D., , imitations of their celebrated ART STONE WARE are 

duced, Me ssrs. DOULTON beg to inform the public that their ART PRODUC as in- 
variably bear an ,~ ie Stamp, with the name in full,“ DOULTON, LAMBETH,” with 


VILL’ 
“WESTWARD HO!” 
WILLS’ “ WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE, 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco ; to be a lone man’s 
Companion, a bachelor’ s Friend. a hung sry man’s Food, asad man’s Cordial, a wakeful 
man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. here’s no Herb like it under the e 

heaven.” —Aingsiey’s * Westward Ho!"’ In 1 oz., 2 oz. & 4.02. packets, lined wi th 


WILLS, W. D. & H. O. 
(SHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so highly appreciated 


as a Case cf GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, whichcan be ordered of an 
Wine Merchant, or direct of T. GRANT, Distillery. Maidstone. Bc geank 's quality, as su; 
to Her Majesty, 41s. per dozen net ; Sportsman’ 3 special quality, 50s. per dozen. Prepayment 
required. Carriage free in England. 
A Ris 


APOLLIN WATER 
** Laurea donandus Apollinari.”—Horack, Book IV. Ode 2. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON,S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 


Te PERFECTION of SCOTCH WHISKEY— 


It is admitted that a thoroughly-matured Scotch Whiskey is the most pleasing and 


G. W. BERRIDGE, Actuary. 


U_N F I R E O F FIoOokK 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vere Street), W. 
Established 1710. Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. Sum Insured in 1879. .£262,492,461, 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlemen 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


Oss OF TIME IS OF 
ACCT 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, iam, 


AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,00. RESERVE FUND, £175,000. 
HEAD Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Senter. a Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 

Current Accounts are aemes at the Head Office on the Terms temey with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 

Deposits received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application. 

Bills issued atthe current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank. free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Biils purchased or sent for 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Fore’gn Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of thesame undertaken. 

Interestdrawn, and Army, Navy,s and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

of B 


Every other descripti Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


KNIVES, FORKS, AND SPOONS. 
THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 


The REAL NICKEL SILVER, when strongly Silver-Plated, 
cannot be distinguished from Silver. 


With ordinary usage this quality will wear twenty years. 


Best Quality Strongly Plated. 


Table Forks 


1 0 
st ot = Socty of Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 23s. per doz. 
ea 
CUTLERY WARRANTED. 
Handles screwed or riveted. 
Blades are of the finest Steel. 
and 
3, ditto ditto 
ditto to balance 
ditto ditto itto 
fine ditto ditto .. 
ditto ditto,extra large 
ditto ditto, African .. 
ditto 


Silver Ferulzs .. 
Samples at above rates post free. Carriage paid to any Railway Station. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, 39 Oxford Street, W. &c. 
CATALOGUES, containing 850 Illustrations, post free. 


8. 8. pe! 


of stimulants, the finest of F Brandy. 


wie Lancet says: s& Mason’s Whiskey is exe client in every respect, smooth in 
taste and delicate in tag the advantage of skilful blending.” 
Price 40s. per dozen, Bottles and Cases included. Delivered free at any Railway Stationin 
England, in quantities of two dozen and upwards. 
DOUGLAS & MASON, Wine Merchants, 96 George Street, Edinburgh. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“(THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super‘luous oil. Soldin Packets and Tins. 
LF & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
IN CONSEQUENCE of imitations of the Worcestershire Sauce, 
LEA & PERRINS beg to say that the original bears their 
Signature on the Label, for which the purchaser should look to secure the genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. Sold Wholesale by the Pro- 
tors, Wi ter; C & Blackwell, Lond d E. Oil: generally 
Hetail, by Dealers in Sauces throughoutihe Weld 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Fresh Copies are added daily of McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times— 
Trevelyan’s Life of C. J. Fox—Miss Bird's Travels in Japan—New Guinea, by 
L, M. D’Albertis: and every other Leading Book of the New Season. 


See MUDIE’S CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER. 


Postage free on 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


Clean Second-Hand Copies are now on Sale of The Life of the Prince Consort, 
by Sir Theodore Martin—Canon Farrar's St. Paul—The Letters of Charles Dickens— 
Memoirs of Mrs. Tait, Bishop Selwyn, Sister Dora, Dean Hook, &c., and more than 
& Thousand other Works of General Interest. 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for NOVEMBER. 
Postage free on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lruirep, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


(PHE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are rejuired, for which 61. each will be given, vis.: 
74, 75, 745, 754, and 771 (clean n copies)—at | the Ofice, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 


Seal happy to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap 
plication. 


wt SATURDAY REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (ia 
vance), 
London : STEEL & JoNES, 4 Spring Gardens, S.W. 


Price ls. ; by post Thirteen Stamps. 


LONDON SMOKE and FOG, with some Obeervations on the 


Conntry Parson's Grate, and other Modern Fireplaces. By FREDK. EDWARDS, Jun, 
Author of ** Qur Domestic Fireplaces,” “ A Treatise on Smoky Chimneys,” &e. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “JAMES GORDON’S WIFE.” 
RY: 2 8 ready, at all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
MARJORY a Study. 
& Soxsj74 & 75 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


3907 REGENT STREET (near LANGHAM PLACE). 


All the Best Books of the New Season are in circulation at the UNITED 
LIBRARIES, and fresh Copies are added daily. 
REVISED TERMS FOR TOWN SUBSCRIBERS: 
FOUR VOLUMES AT ONE TIME, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, AND 
TWO VOLUMES FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL GUINEA. 


Y SUBSCRIPTIONS, NINE VOLUMES FOR THREE GUINEAS PER 
ANNUM, AND THREE VOLUMES FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL GUINEA. 


Catalogues of Recent Books postage free on application. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
THOMAS RUSSELL, Managrr. 
307 REGENT STREET, W. 


READERS OF FICTION, 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, TRAVEL, FRENCH AND GERMAN LITFRATURE, 
AND WORKS OF EVERY CLASS, ARE 


INVITED TO INSPECT THE CLUB PREMISES AND THE 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
(Which contains a large selection of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC) 
OF THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND STREET. 
The following are a few of the advantages offered by the GROSVENOR GALLERY 
LIBRARY: 
Ist —The Books asked for are at once supplied. 
2nd—Two Volumes of the Newest Books for 1 Guinea a year. 
3rd—Three Volumes of the Newest Books for 1} Guinea a year. 
4th—Four Vo!umes of the Newest Books delivered free for 2 Guineas a year. 


5th—Six Volumes of the Newest Books delivered free, together with use of the 
Club, for 3 Guineas a year. 


N.B.—Specially advantageous terms are quoted to Country Subscribers. 


Allinformation promptly supplied on application to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


7 BIRDS, FISHES, and CETACEA commonly fre- 

Belfast "Lough. By RopertT LLoypD PATTERSON, Vice-President of the 

Belfast History Society, With a Map and Tables. 

“This isa very interesting book, in which the Mecsas’ and the sportsman will find much 

to suit their tastes, and which the reader who has no particular liking except for sights of 
aature will read with pleasure."’— Spectator, 

London: Davip 3 St. Martin's Place, W.C. Belfast: Marccvs Warp & Co. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For NOVEMBER 1880. 


LEGISLATION FOR IRELAND. By the Right Hon. Lord SHERBROOKE. 

THE SABBATH. By Professor TYNDALL. 

EVILS OF COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. By the Rev. A. R. GRANT 
(late Hf. M. Inspector of Schools 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONSERVATISM. By W. MALLocr. 

FICTION: FAIR AND FOUL.—IV. By Rvuskiy. 

OUR NEW WHEATFIELDS AT HOME. By Major HALLETT. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. 

THE CREEDS—OLD AND NEW. II. By Freperic Harrisoyx, 

THE WORKS OF SIR HENRY TAYLOR. By H. G. Hew.err. 

BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. By Sypyey C. BuxTox. 

RECENT SCIENCE. Supervised by Professor HUXLEY. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, Is. 


SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
CoxTENTS FoR NOVEMBER: 


THE SOWER. After the Painting by Jean Toensels Millet. Engraved by T. Cole. 
(By permission of A. Braun & Co.) Frontispiece. 
1. PETER THE GREAT AS RULER AND REFORMER. , A Evorsr SCHUYLER. 
2, BORDELTOWN AND THE BONAPARTES. Josepn B. 
3.“0 SILVER RIVER’ FLOWING TO THE SEA.” R. 
4. WALT WHITMAN. With Portrait. CLAnence Strpway, 
5. THE SECRET OF SECOND SIGHT. By an Ex-Conjuror. Uenxry Iarron. 
6. TWO SINGERS. Svusay Mare SPALpIna. 
7. TIGER-LILY. In Three Parts. Part I. Jutta ScHAyer. 
8. THE THOUGHT OF ASTYANAX BESIDE IULUS. S. M. D. Prarr. 
% ZERVIAH HOPE. ELIzaneTn STUART PHELPS. 
0. THE LOST HELLAS. H. Boyesey. 
A CHAPTER ON TABLEAUX. PuHILip O. SULLIVAN. 


2 SEAR FRANCOIS MILLET — PEASANT AND PAINTER —III. A.rrep | 


3.“0 TELL ME NOT OF HEAVENLY HALLS.” Tuaxter. 

ELIHU VEDDER. pe Kay. 

1b. ON awe RES BY VEDDER: I. The Young Marsyas. II. The Cumean 
. 

16. MR. GLADSTONE. With Portrait from a Photograph (by permission of Marion & Co. ) 

W. ST. MARTIN'S SUMMER. Jones. 

18 LEONARD WOODS. (Professor Park's Memorial.) RicHarD HENRY Dana. 

ARTEMUS WARD. E. 8. NaDAL. 

“PRAY YOU, LOVE, REMEMBER.” W. W. Youre. 


21, Topics of the Ti 12. Hi and Society— ¥ 
‘op! ome iety—23. Culture and Progress—24. The World's 


FREDERICK Warse & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


ST. NICHOLAS.—SCRIBNER'S CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE. 
COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 
THE NOVEMBER Number of ST. NICHOLAS. Price 1s. 


Now ready. Sold by all Booksellers, 


A GRAND CHRISTNAS NUMBER of the above will be 


about Decem without 
in Juvenile Litereture the it will be the highest pro- 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bediord Street, Strand. 


DECORATIVE SUGGESTIONS from NATURAL FORMS, 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCC. is 
published Tuis Day. 
CONTENTS 
1. RECENT TRAVELS IN JAPAN. 
2. CICERO. 
3. ART COLLECTIONS. 
4. MR. MORLEY’S DIDEROT. 
5. THE CAMISARDS. 
6. OLYMPIA, 
7. THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
8. THE MARSHAL DUKE OF SALDANHA, 
9. SIX MONTHS OF A LIBERAL GOVERNMENT. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 312, for 
OCTOBER, is just published. 
CONTENTS 
1. LIFE OF THOMAS GRAHAM, LORD LYNEDOCH. 
2, ANNALS OF EXETER COLLEGE. 
3. RECORDS OF EARLY ENGLISH ADVENTURE. 
4. THE CHEMISTRY OF THE STARS. 
5. SAINT SIMON’S PARALLEL OF THREE KINGS. 
6. HOWORTH'S HISTORY OF THE MONGOLS, 
7. GERMANY, PAST AND PRESENT. 
8, TREVELYAN’S EARLY HISTORY OF FOX, 
_ 9. THE CANDAHAR CAMPAIGN, 
London, Lonemansand Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Brack. 


}RASER'S MAGAZINE, NOVEMBER 1880. 

No. 611, New Serres CXXXI. Price 23. 6d. 
CONTENTS :— 

PortTICAL LEADERS AND THE POLITICAL FUTURE. 

Aw Earty Cettic CoLtece. By D.D. 

Mr. SEMPILL’s SETTLEMENT. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE. 

THE ScorsMAN’S RETURN FROM ABROAD. By R. L. 8S. 

THREE PaHases OF Lyric Pogrry. By BAYNE. 

EpvcaTIon AND Boots. By THE RIVERSIDE VIstTor.” 

Tue Paciric Capirat. By Robert Louis STEVENSON. 

A Rewicious oF THE NINTH CENTURY. By Pror. 

Woman aS A Sanirary REFORMER. By WARD 

RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 

Tue From THE Frexcn. By J. D. Horpvs. 

AN ENGLISH RuRAL WALK. By T, E. KEBBEL. 

CREEDS AND CREED-SUBSCRIPTION. By A BroaD CHURCHMAN. 

London, Lonemans & Co. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER 1880. 
No. DCCLXXXI. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. Part I. 
ARMY REFORM. 
DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL. Part VII. 
A JEWISII RABBI IN ROME. With a Commentary by Ben Isnaru. By W. W.S. 
VOYAGES IN THE P. AND O.: Reminiscences of an Old Fozey. 
FROM AFRICA. By Marccs VENETUS. 
THE CLOSE OF THE AFGHAN CAMPAIGN. 
THE UNLOADED REVOLVER-—THE DIPLOMACY OF FANATICISM. 
WILLIAM BLAcKWoopD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, No. CCLI. Is. 


(THE 


| (THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. With 


Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. Smail. 
CONTENTS: 
MY FAITHFUL JOHNNY. With an Illustration. Chapters 1~. 
QUEVED®. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DRESS. 
LORD MACAULAY AND DR. JOHNSON’S WIFE. 
THE BURMESE. By Sunway Yor. 
DECORATIVE DECORATIONS. 
SOCIAL LIFE AMONGST THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Heyry James, Jun. With an Illustration. 
Chapters 30-35. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER: 

ANIMA AL mnepecr IN_ITS RELATION TO THE MIND OF MAN. (The Unity 
of Nature. No. III.) By the Duke of ARGYLL. 

Tow 7. x ATION ALIZE THE LAND: a Radical Solution of the Irish Land Problim- 
By ALFRED R. WALLACE. 

THE RELATION or CHRISTIAN BELIEF TO NATIONAL LIFE. By the Rev- 

N Bro 

panrY POLITICS IN THE UNITED STATES. By AN AMERICAN STATESMAN. 

THE PROCEDURE OF DELIBERATIVE BODIES. By ALEXANDER Barn. LL.D. 

HOME RULE IN IRELAND: its Strength as shown by the last Two General Elections. 
By ALFRED FRISBY. 

THE PROSPECTS OF LANDOWNERS. By Professor W. STEADMAN ALDIS. 

THE FUTURE OF THE CANADIAN DOMINION. By WILLIAM CLARKE. 

—_ AND a4 JAPAN; or, a Decade of Japanese By Sir RuTHERFORD 

1cock, K, 
CONTEMPORARY BOOKS. 
STRaHAN & Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


Monthly, 1s, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCLIII. (for NOVEMBER). 
CONTENTS: 
1, THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY. By Henry James, Jun. Chapters 6—10. 
2. POLITICAL SOMNAMBULISM. By Professor J. R. SEELEY. 
3. TROUBADOURS ANCIENT AND MODERN. By Francis Hverver. 


Conclusion. 


5. THE MYSTERY OF THE PEZAZI—A SKETCH FROM CEYLON. By 
Mrs. E. H. Epwarps, 


See THE BUILDER; Views and Plans, Patrick Stead 
Milverton and ind Nixon's School: Oxford Notes in Oia Sanitary 
oe merican Wonder—The Lamp—A tome, 
4d. Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


6. NOTE ON “ THE NEW RENAISSANCE.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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4. HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY, By Mrs. Ouipaayt. Chapters 42—44§ 
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The Saturday Review. 


[October 30, 1880, 


WARD & LOCK’S 


UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR ; 


Or, Self-Culture for All. 


In WEEKLY NUMBERS, 1d.; MONTHLY PARTS, 6d. 


NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS AND THE PUBLIC. 


Anticipating a considerable demand for the First Number of the 
“ UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR,” the Publishers prepared a large First 
Edition, which was speedily exhausted, and further Editions have been 
put to press amounting to five times the number first printed. 


The Orders received also for the First Monthly Part are so large that a 
Fourth Edition is already being printed. 


The reprinting is being proceeded with as rapidly as possible, and Orders 
for both Weekly Number and Monthly Part will be executed in the order 
in which they reach the Publishers. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


NEXT WEEK WIIL BE PUBLISHED. 


1 vol. large 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 423, 


SWITZERLAND ; 


ITS SCENERY AND ITS PEOPLE. 


Pictorially Represented by Eminent Swiss and 
German Artists. 


With Historical and Descriptive Text, based on the German of 
Dr. GSELL-FELS. 


Mlustrated by above Three Hundred Engravings printed in the text, and 
Sixty Full-page Pictures, Sixteen of which will be in Tints. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 AND 50 OLD BAILEY. 


PROFESSOR WACE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. 15s. 
THE FOUNDATIONS of FAITH; Considered in Eight 
hed before the University of Oxford in the Year 1879. at the Lecture 


Sermons preac 
founded by John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By Henny Wace, M.A., 
Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, of Ecclesiastical History im King’s College, London. 


PICKERING & CO., 1% PICCADILLY, W. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST. 


EWALD ON THE PSALMS. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
EWALD’S COMMENTARY on the PSALMS (Poetical Books 


of the Old Testament. Part I.) Prpgans by the Rev. E. JOHNSON. M.A. 2 vols. 
ix I. , Being the Twenty-third Volume the “ Theological Translation Fund 


Just published, Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
HAUSRATH.— HISTORY of the NEW TESTAMENT 


TIMES. The Time of Jesus, by Dr. A. HAUSRATH, Professor of Theology, Heidel- 
berg. Translated, with the Author's sanction. from the Third German Edition, by the 
Revs. C. T. PoyNTInG and P. QueNzER. Vel. II. Complete, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Subseribers to the “ Theological Translation Fund Library” receive this Volume 
for 7s. Prospectus, with Contents of the Series, post free on application. 


Second Edition, crown &vo. cloth, 5s. 


MISS F. P. COBBE.—The HOPES of the HUMAN RACE, 


HEREAFTER and HERE. any the Life after Death, with an Introduction 
— special reference to J. Stuart Mill's Essay on Religion. By Fraxces Power 


HIBBERT LECTURES, 1880. 
Just published, &vo. eloth, price 10s. 6d. 


RENAN on the INFLUENCE of the INSTITUTIONS, 
THOUGHT, and CULTURE of ROME on CHRISTIANITY and the DEVELOP- 
MENT of the CATHOLIC CHURCH. By RENAN. Membre de Institut. 
‘Translated by the Rev. CHARLES BEARD, of Liverpool. Uniform with the * Hibbert 
Lectures’ by Max MULLER and P. Le P. RENOvUrF. 


M. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORKS. 
THE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. By Hernerr Srencer. 


Library Edition (being the Ninth) with a Postscript, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
MR. SPENCER'S DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 
No. VII. Folie boards, 21s, 


HEBREWS and PHCENICIANS. Classified and arranged by 


Msngert Spencer. Compiled and abstracted by Dr. R. SCHEPPIG. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. By Herserr Spencer. Fourth 


Edition, with an Appendix, &vo. cloth. és. Fifth Thousand. with an Appendix dcali 
with Critics (which may be had separately, 6d.) _ 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
f LONDON; AND 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINEURGH. 


ST. JAMESS GAZETTE, 


THE 


T. JAMES’S GAZETTE was started under 


circumstances sufficiently well remembered, on May 31, 1880, Ig 
obtained an instant success, and has ever since enjoyed a far larger circula- 
tion than that of any similar journal. 


THE 


Sr. JAMES’S GAZETTE is, in politics, an 


Anti-Radical paper above all things. To repeat the language of its 
Prospectus: * These later years have witnessed anew growth of Radical 
| doctrine which is to English politics what the American weed is to English 
| rivers. The preachers of this doctrine call it Advanced Liberalism ; bat 

it is, in fact, foreign to Liberalism, and in all its more important manifesta. 
tions directly opposed thereto. The tyrannical temper of this school; 
their strange sympathy with despotism ; their international policy, which 
zppears to be drawn from Don Quixote and the Crusades; their Commu- 
nistic economy, their readiness to experimentalize in irrevocable legislation 
of the gravest order, mark them off as anew and dangerous party in Eng- 
lish politics ; and to this school of Radicalism we shall offer at all times a 
vigilant and determined opposition.” 


THE 
SI. JAMES’S GAZETTE devotes a con- 


siderable portion of its space to the discussion of Social subjects, and 
of all that relates to Law, Literature, Art and Science. Each issue, indeed, 
contains a great amount of Original Writing, of @ very various character, 
Every number is an Evening’s Entertainment. 


THE 


T. JAMES’S GAZETTE, delivered by the 


b 
first post in the morning, is an excellent paper for the p dhe 
Table in Country Houses. It brings late and abundant news of the pre- 
vious day, Special Telegrams from abroad, Money Market Reports, an 
Epitome of Opinion in all the London papers, &c. &c.; besides a variety of 
carefully-written articles on the Topics of the Day. 


THE 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE has an article 


every day on Commercial Affairs, ia which City Business generally 
is dealt with by expert and independent observers. The intention is to 
make of “ The St. James’s Gazette” a good and trustworthy paper for 
MEN of BUSINESS. 


THE 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE (already the hand- 


somest Daily Paper in London) will be printed at the beginning of 
the new year by the most perfect machine yet invented: the Ingram 
Machine; which, designed to print the delicate woodcuts of the “ Illustrated 
London News,” is necessarily excellent for type-printing while it is 
guaranteed to throw off Twelve Thousand copies an hour, oreover, these 
copies are delivered from the machine accurately folded. 


THE 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE: an Anti-Radical 


Evening Newspaper and Review. May be had of any Newsvendor; 
or it will be sent post free from the Office, Dorset Street, Fleet Street, 
London, to any part of the United Kingdom, on the following terms: For 
Three Months, 16s. 3d. ; Six Months, 32s. 6d.; Twelve Months, 65s. Post 
Office Orders to be made payable to E. Sourucort, at the Post Office, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


THE 


ST. JAMES’S BUDGET is a Weekly Edition 


of the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, Forty Pages, price Sixpence. 
This Edition of the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE is more particularly in- 
tended for persons resident in remote parts of the country, in India, and the 
Colonies. But it will be found for all readers a full, interesting, and band- 
seme Weckly Newspaper and Review. 


THE 


ST. JAMES’S BUDGET contains a collec- 


tion of nearly all the Original Articles, Political, Literary, and 
Social, which have appeared in the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE during the 
week ; a careful compilation of the News of the Week in concise para- 
graphs; the Latest Telegrams from abroad, down to the hour of pro- 
duction; a special collection of Critical Notes on the course of Trade, 
Commerce, and Financial Speculation; a particular selection of News 
relating to the Church, the Army, and the Navy; Biographical Notices of 
all distinguished persons lately deceased; and the fullest list of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages that can be obtained. Subscription, including 
postage to any part of the United Kingdom, 7s. per quarter. The Sub- 
scription per quarter, including postage for the Foreign Edition, printed on 
thin paper, is for China and India, 8s. 2d.: for all other parts of the world, 
7s. 7d. Post Office Orders to be made payable to E. Sovrncort, at the 
Post Office, Fleet Street, London. 


OFFICE: DORSET STREET, FLEET STREET, on 
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NEW WORK BY MISS BIRD. 


I 
Third Thousand, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 24s. 
UNBEATEN TRACKS in JAPAN: Travels of a Lady 
in the Interior of Japan, including Visits to the Aborigines of Yezo and the 
Shrines of Nikko and Isé. By IsaBeLua 
By the same Author. 


THIRD EDITION.—A LADY’S LIFE in the 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS. Post Svo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
ur 
Also, 
THIRD EDITION.—SIX MONTHS AMONG the 


PALM GROVES, CORAL REEFS, and VOLCANOES of the SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. Post $vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


hich PSandwich Isles,’ and * A Lady's Life inthe Rocky Mountains,’ as a traveller of the first 


only by a single native servant, ‘ 1 s 
jsaborn traveller, fearless, enthusiastic, patient. instructed, knowing as well what as how to 
describe. No peril daunts her, no prospect of fatigue 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORE, NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


4to, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 21s, 


TASMANIAN FRIENDS 
AND FOES: 


Feathered, Furred, and Finned. 
By Mrs. LOUISA A. MEREDITH, 


Author of “ ——_ in Tasmania,” “ Some of my Bush Friends in 
&e. 


'asmania,” ** Our Island Home,’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY EIGHT COLOURED PLATES FROM DRAWINGS BY 
THE AUTHOR, AND NUMEROUS WOODCUTs, 


In this book the Author has gathered and woven into connected sequence some of 
the most interesting incidents and observations which a residence of thirty-nine 
years in Tasmania has served to collect. Every adventure narrated is strictly true, 
and the anecdotes of birds and animals are facts, set down simply from the expe- 
rience of the Author and her family. 


The Author confutes the statement generally accepted by Naturalists, that the 
pials, in accordance with their low development of brain, show a low degree 
of intelligence. In the Preface she states : 


“Tam fain to rejoice over those pages of my unpretending book, which I think will supply 
evidence that the engaging and affectionate animals whose brief irs they inj for 
from deficient in intelligence. The gentle usage and freedom they enjoyed with us would 
very ly be more favourable tu che manifestation of sense and attachment than the dreary 
lives they youl = in large zoological collections, where the bestowal of a daily dole of food 
might be all the kindiy notice they would receive. ‘The young brush kangaroo, of which the 
4 account is given, showed most decided knowledze of, and prefererce for, certain indi- 
viduals. Ina morning, before his breakfast of bread and milk was given to him, he would 
follow me or the parlour-maid from place to place until we fed him ; but he only so followed 
us because no one else was in the habit of feeding him at that hour. In the garden he hopped 
round and round in merry races with our sons (then children), seeming as fond of the fun as 
they were, or with his litt\« fore paws took hold of one of my husband's hands or mine, licking 
them fondly, and evident! Uking to pace the walks with us in our sedater manner ; but at the 
sound of an opening gate he would quickly and warily rear himself erect, and glance round, 
with his ever alert and mobile ears intently listening, and should an unfamiliar step approach, 
peed to hide himself amongst the shrubs. 


he invariably took flight, leaping away at racing 6; 
surely, was evidence of clear discrimination. 

“ My tame bandicoots, which used to run up, like great mice, into the folds of my dress, or 
creep into my sleeves, never attempted such familiarities with = other person ; and the one 
which died would cry uneasily if any hands but my own touched it after it beeame sick. 

“ A great forest kanzaroo, which long ago be'onged to the wife of one of Mr. Meredith's ser- 
Vants, always accompanied her everywhere, as a faithful dog would do, but never followed 
@ny one else ; and the wombat attaches itself to particular persons with touching fidelity. 

“ My simple, truthful records relating to individuals of the pial tribes cannot pr 
aught as to their conformation of brain, but may, I venture to believe, in some degree Vind: 

m the suspicion of stupidity or ingratitude.” 


No more appropriate book, as a Present for Young People, could be desired. 


MARCUS WARD & CO., 67 axp 68 CHANDOS STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 


ECHOES FROM THE COUNTIES. 


BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO., 8, 9, 10 BOUVERIE STREET, E.Cc. 


On Wednesday next, November 3, 


MR. D. CHRISTIE MURRAY’S FIRST THREE-VOLUME 
WOVEL, 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT, 


& vols. 31s. 6d., will be ready at all Libraries, 


A LIFE of the PRINCE IMPERIAL of 


FRANCE. By ELLEN BARLEE. With Photograph of the Prince, 12s. 6d. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 16s. 


SPINOZA; his Life and Philosophy. By 


FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


Medium Svo. with 136 Illustrations, 


HISTORY of PAINTING. From the German 


of the late Dr. ALFRED WOLTMANN and Dr. KARL WOERMANN. Edited by 
SIDNEY COLVIN. 

Vol. I. PAINTING IN ANTIQUITY AND THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Cloth, 28s.; cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 30s. 


Immediately, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE HUMAN RACE: and other Sermons. 


Preached at Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. By the late Rev. F. W. 
RoBeERtTson. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


A COMMENTARY on the BOOK of JOB. 


With a Translation. By Samvurt Cox, Author of “ Salvator Mundi,’ 
“ Genesis of Evil,” &c. 


Sixteenth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Margaret 


LoyspaLr. With Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, and an 
Illustration. 


Immediately, large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SISTER AUGUSTINE, Superior of the Sisters 


of Charity at the St. Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorized Translation. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


COLLECTED SONNETS, Old and New. By 


CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER. With a Prefatory Poem by ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Also some Marginal Notes by S. T. COLERIDGE, and a Critical Essay by James 
SPEDDING. 


Immediately, demy Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A SHEAF GLEANED in FRENCH FIELDS. 


By With Photographic Portrait. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PICTURES from IRELAND in 1880. By 


TERENCE McGRraTa. 


LONDON: C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For NOVEMBER. 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. By HERBERT SPENCER. 

GREECE AND THE GREEKS. By W. J. STILLMAY. 

A LETTER FROM NEWPORT. By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
EXPERIMENTS IN PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIR, By M. O'BRIEN. 
THE FUTURE OF SWITZERLAND. By Fritz CuNLIFFE-OWEN. 
AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Ornsy SHIPLEY, M.A. 
A STORY OF ANNEXATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. By F. RB. StaTHam. 
JOMINI, MOREAU, AND VANDAMME. By C. F. Cromtr. 

THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. Chapters5—7. By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


This day, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a Map. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


By ANTONIO GALLENGA. 


NEW NOVEL BY HAWLEY SMART. 


Next week, 3 vols. crown Svo. 


SOCIAL SINNERS. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ABEL 
DRAKE’S WIFE.” 


This day, 3 vols. 


THE TWO DREAMERS. 


By SAUNDERS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PARSON 
DUMFORD.” 


This day, 3 vols, 


THE CLERK OF PORTWICK. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, WEST CORNER ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 195 PICCADILLY, “S65 
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Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 


AN ACTOR ABROAD; or, Gossip, Dramatic, | 


Narrative, and Descriptive: from the Leestnetenn of an Actor in pe tang 
New Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, California, Nevada, Central America, 
and New York. By Epmcnp LEATHEs. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGTI STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW NOVELS. 
DIMPLETHORPE. By + By the Author of “St. 


Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. 3 vols. 


“ This novel may be described as n comedy of life and character. vanagh vy the chang’ ng society 
to wh'ch we are introduced the author shows abundant know {the world. ‘Chere is 
humour as well as suffic ent excitement in the volumes. and not a few of the descriptions, both 
of people and scenery, are excceding!y graphic and piquant ; while the dénouement is happiiy 
conceived and carried out with no little ingenuity." —Saturday Review, 

* Strictly Ted Up’ is entertaining. It is inevery sense a novel conceived in a light and 
happy vein. The scheme of the story is well proportioned and worked out in all its complica- 
with much care and skill.” —A thenceeum. 


ROY and VIOLA. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “‘ Viva,” “ Mignon,” &ce. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“ An admirable tale ; told by one who can vividly describe and incisively comment on the 
manners and * personnel’ of modern society." — World. 


LORD BRACKENBURY. By Ameria Bb. 


Epwarps, Author of “ Barbara's History.” Second Edition, 3 vols, 
“* Lord Brackenbury is pl reading from beginning to end.” —dAcademy. 


ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. By 


Author of “ His Last Stake,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ There is freshness and variety in this story. The book is well worth reading.” —A4 thenewin. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, royal Svo. 25s. 


THE POWER of SOUND. 


Gurney, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


By 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


THE POETRY of ASTRONOMY. By 


Ricwarp A. Procror, Author of “ The Burierland of Science,” “‘ Science 
Byways,” &e. 


NEW NOVELS. 
At all Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MEHALAH: a Story of the Salt Marshes. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM THE 
MADDING CROWD.” 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE TRUMPET MAJOR. By Tuomas Harpy, 


Author of “‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Just published, demy Svo. 24s. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF FISHES. 


By ALBERT C. L. GUNTHER, M.A., F.R.S. 
Keeper of the Zoological Department in the British Museum. 


CONTENTS : 
1. HISTORY AND LITERATURE, 7. GROWTH AND VARIATION. 
2. EXTERNAL PARTS. PALEONTOLOGY. 
2. THE SKELETON, 9. DISTRIBUTION. 
4. MYOLOGY. 19, CLASSIFICATION. 
5. NEUROLOGY. ll. COLLECTING AND PRESERVING. 
6. THE ORGANS. 12. INDEX. 


Tilustrated with 320 Wood Engravings. 


AN 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


SPRUNER’S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 


Tust completed, Third Edition. with 90 Coloured Maps, containing also 376 Detail M: d 
Plans in their margins, half russia, £4 lis. 6d. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES AND 
MODERN TIMES. 


By K. v. SPRUNER. 
Third Edition, entirely re-engraved, 
Edited by Dr. T. MENKE. 


GOTHA: JUSTUS PERTHES. 
H: WILLIAMS & Ni 
ZONDON AND ORGATE; D. NUTT; 


SEELEY & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 64. 


CLERICAL REMINISCENCES, 


By SENEX. 


Crown 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 
STORIES OF THE EAST, 
From HERODOTUS. 

By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M.A, 
Author of “ Stories from Homer,"’ &c. &c. 


Shortly, crown 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE LAST 
DAYS OF JERUSALEM. 


By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M.A. 
Author of “ Stories from Homer,” &c. &c. 


Imperial 4to. with 15 Etchings and numerous Woodcuts, cloth, gilt edges, 31s. 6d, 


SCHOOLS OF MODERN ART IN 
GERMANY. 


By J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON, 
Author of “ An Art Tour to Northern Capitals,” &e. &¢. 


Also a Large Paper Edition, with Plates on India Paper, £3 33, 


Shortly, imperial 4to. - P Etchings and numerous Woodcuts by A. Brunet Debaines 
d H. Toussaint, cloth, git edges, 21s. 


CAMBRIDGE: 
HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE NOTES. 


By J. W. CLARK, M.A. 
Also a Large Paper Edition, with Proofs of the Etchings, £3 3s, 


In November, imperial d4to. with 22 Etchings by Heywood Sumner, cloth, gilt edges. 


THE ITCHEN VALLEY, 
FROM TICHBORNE TO SOUTHAMPTON. 
Also a Large Paper Edition, with Proofs of the Plates, 


8vo. with numerous fine Woodcuts, cloth, gilt edges, 15s. 


SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS. 


By E. P. ROE. 


Shortly, New Edition, with 16 Illustrations. 


LIFE OF ALBERT DURER. 


By Mrs. CHARLES HEATON, 


Shortly, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


A NEST OF SPARROWS: 
A Tale. 
By M. E. WINCHESTER. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


MEMORIES OF TROUBLOUS 
TIMES. 


By Mrs. MARSHALL, 


“ Mrs. Marshall has written many ploast ng series, but none of them are better than he 
* Memories of Troubious ‘Times.’ "—Guardian 


In November, crown 8vo. 5s. 


DUTIES AND DUTIES: 
A Tale. 
By AGNES GIBERNE, Author of “ Sun, Moon, and Stars,” &c. &¢. 


16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


MY FATHER’S HOUSE; 


Or, Thoughts about Heaven. 


By AGNES GIBERNE, Author of “ The Upward Gaze,” &c. &c. 


New and very Cheap Edition, with 8 Illustrations, cloth, ls. 


AGATHOS; 


And other Sunday Stories. 
By the late Bishop WILBERFORCE. 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., 54 FLEET STREET. 566 
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The Saturday Review. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo. with upwards of 109 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN: 
Glimpses of Animal Life from the Ameba to the Insects. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


“The Fairy-Land of Science,” “A Short History of Natural Science,” 
Anthoress of “ The ‘Tables for the Use of Junior. Students.” : 


EXTRacT FROM PREFACE, 
isto acquaint young le with the structure and habits of the lower forms 
this mors way than is usual in ordinary works on natural 
history, and more simply than in text-books on zoo'ogy. For this reason I have adopted the 
title * Life and her Children” to express the family bond unit ng all living things, as we use 
the term “ Nature and her Works " to embrace all organic and inorganic phenomena ; and I 
have been more careful to sketch in bold outline the leating features of each division than to 
¢well upon the minor differeuces by which it is separated into groups. I have made use of 
British examples in illustration wherever it was possible, and small specimens of most 
marine animals figured may be found upon our coasts at low tide. 
CONTENTS : 
I. Life and her Children, 
Il. Life’s Simplest Children: How they Live, and Move, and Build, 
Ill, How Sponges Live. 
IV. The Lasso-throwers of the Ponds and Oceans, 
V. How Starfish Walk and Sea-Urchins Grow. 
VI. The Mantle-covered Animals and How they Live with Heads and without 


them. 
VII, The Outcasts of Animal Life: and the Elastic-Ringed Animals by Sea and 
by Land. 


Vill. The Mailed Warriors of the Sea, with ringed bodies and jointed feet. 
JX. The Snare-Weavers and their Hanting Kelations. 
X. Insect Suckers and Biters, which change their coats but not their bodies. 
XL Insect Gnawers and Sippers, which remodel their bodies within their coats. 
XII, Intelligent Insects with helpless Children, as illustrat.d by the Ants. 


In November, medium 8vo. with Maps and I!lustrat‘ons, 


PRE-HISTORIC EUROPE: 
A Geological Sketch. 


By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 
Of H.M. Geological Survey of Scotland; Author of “ The Great Ice Aze.” 


Super-royal Svo. with 8 Coloured Maps. 


INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS 
INDICUS: 


A GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 
By J. F. BANESS. 


The Index will embrace about 20,009 names of the most important places of 
India, spelt agreeably to the authorized spelling; the tabulated statements give fall 
information, in a clear and concise form, of ail the Districts and Native States 
throughout India, arranged under their respective Divisions and Provinces, while 
= Cantonments have been arranged under their respective Military Divisions and 

istricts. 

The mass of Geographical, Statistical, Political, and other information, up to date, 
thus put forward in a handy and convenient sized volume, and specially arranged 
with a view to easy reference, will supply a desideratum in E.lucational Establish- 
ments and in every Official and Private Library in India as well as in Europe. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 


INDO-ARYANS: 


Contributions towards the Elucidation of their Ancient 
and Medieval History. 


By RAJENDRALALA MITRA, LL.D., C.LE. 


Coxtents : Origin of Indian Architecture—Principles of Hindu Temple Archi- 
tecture—Drees and Ornaments in Ancient India—Domestic Furniture and Vehicles 
in Ancient India—Beef in Ancient India—Spirituous Drinks in Ancient India—A 

ic in Ancient India—An Imperial Festival in Ancient India —-Human Sacrifices 
in Ancient India— Funeral Ceremony in Ancient India—On the Supposed Identity of 
the Greeks with the Yavanar of the Sanskrit Writers—On the Pa’a and Sena 
Dynasties of Bengal—Bhoja Raja of Dhar and his Homonyms—On the Identitica- 
tin of the Kishya of the Vedic Writers—Vestiges of the Kings of Gwalior—On 
the later Kings of Kanouj—On the Origin of the Hindu Language—On the Early 
Life of Asoka—The Horse in Ancient India—The Primitive Aryans. 


Fep. 8vo. with Map, &c. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE THROUGH 
LONDON ; 


Comprising Historical Summary, and Notices of the Prine’pal 
Objects of Interest which miy be Visited during 
a few days’ residence. 
WITH LIST OF HOTELS, THEATRES, RAILWAY STATIONS, CHURCIIES, 
EXHIBITIONS, AND OTHER NOTES LIKELY Tu BE 
USEFUL TO THE SIGHTSEER. 
By the Rev. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. 
Author of “ Round About London,” “ In and Out of Igudon,” &c. 


In November, Fourth Edition, demy 8vo. with Map and Illustrations. 


THE COAL-FIELDS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN ; 


Their History, Structure, and Resources: with Notices of the 
Coal-Fields of other parts of the World. 


By EDWARD HULL, M.A., F.R.S. 
pea of the Geological Survey of Ireland; 
Author of * Physical Geology and Geography of Ireland.” 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS. S.W. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIsT. 


Now ready, Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1880; 
1, ADAM AND EVE. Continued. 
2. ERASMUS DARWIN. 
3. THE NATIONAL PRESS IN IRELAND. 
4. UNSPOKEN LOVE. 
5. AN EXPERIMENT IN MESMERISM. 
6. LADY HESTER STANHOPE, 
7. LIFE IN DEATII. 
8. A LITTLE BOHEMIAN, Part ITT. 
9. THE GIBRALTAR OF THE EAST. 
10. IN AND ABOUT MAYFAIR. 
ll. THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. By Mrs. Lrxy Lrxtox. Continued. 
*,* Cases for binding the Volumes of “ Temple Bar” can be obtained at 
all Book-ellers’, each Is, 


NEW WORKS TO BE IMMEDIATELY PUBLISHED. 


BY LADY FLORENCE DIXIE. 


ACROSS PATAGONIA. By Lady Frorence 


Dixie. Demy 8vo. with numerons Illustrations from Sketches by Julius 
Beerbohm, and engraved by Whymper and Pearson. 


BY DR. DUNCKER. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the 


German of Professor Max Duncker, by Dr. EVELYN ABBOTT, Balliol College, 
Oxford. The Fourth Volume, demy 8vo. 2Is. 


BY H. STONEHEWER COOPER, 


THE CORAL LANDS of the PACIFIC; 


being an Account of nearly a‘l the Inhabited Is!ands of the Pacific, their 
Peoples, and their Products. By H. STONEHEWER COOPER. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
with Illustrations. 


BY THE REV. W. R. W. STEPHENS. 


DEAN HOOK; his Life and Letters. Edited 


by the Rev. W. R. W. Srepuess, Author of “ Life of St. John Chrysostom,” 
&c. Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown $vo. with Portrait, 6s. 


BY COLONEL WARREN. 


THE TEMPLE or the TOMB. By Cuartes 


Warren, Author of “Underground Jerusalem.” Demy Svo. with 
tions, iUs. 6d. 


BY MISS FORDE. 


A LADY’S TOUR in CORSICA. By 


GERTRUDE FoRDE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
BY LIEUT. CONDER. 


TENT WORK in PALESTINE. By Lieut. 


Craune R. Conver, R.E, Popular Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 
price 73. 6d. 
BY M. BURDO. 


A TRIP UP the NIGER and BENUEH. 


« By Burpo. Translated by Mrs. Georce Demy 
with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


BY FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART. By Frepgrick 


WeEpMore. The Second Series, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
NEW EDITIONS JUST READY. 


DOROTHY FOX. By Mrs. Parr, Author 
of 


** Adam and Eve.” Crown &vo. 63, 


HE WOULD BE A SOLDIER. By 


R. Movntreney Jepuson, Author of ‘* The Red Rag,” &c. Crown 8vv. with 
Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 


THE GREAT TONE POETS. By Freperick 


Crowesr. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MR. JEPHSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE RED RAG. By R. Mounteney 
Anthor of “ A Pink Wedding,” ** The Girl He Left Behind Him,” &c, 2 vuls. 
crown 8vo, 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DOROTHY FOX.” 


ADAM and EVE. By Mrs. Parr, Author of 


“ Dorothy Fox.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
NEW WORK BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. _ By 


Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. erown 8vo. 

“ These most exquisite studies have by common consent won such praise as would have made 
Sue thing there iw more variety in the stories: ‘They toucha wider 
and and Inde: q 

“ We regard these stories as almost perfect of their kind.”Spectator. 

Also, immediately. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. RIDDELL, 
THE MYSTERY in PALACE GARDENS. 
By Mrs. RIDDELL, Author of “George Geith,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBBISHEKS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
567 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


LIstT OF PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 
Post 8vo. pp. xvi.—112, with Illustrations, parchment, 5s. 


THE ENEMIES of BOOKS. By Biabes, Typograph, 
Author of “ The Life and Typography of William Caxton,” 


Demy 4to. pp. xvi.—93 and 62, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


GULSHAN I RAZ: the Mystic Rose Garden of Sa’d ud Din 
Mahmud Shabistari. —_ Persian Text, with an English Translation and Notes, chiefly 

the Ci Bin Yahya Lahiji. By E. H. WINFIELD, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, late of H.M. Bengal Civil Service. 


Vol. IT. post 8vo. pp. viii.—400, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of the POLYNESIAN RACE;; its Origin and 
Migrations. By A. FoRNANDER. 


Sixth Edition, with a New Preface Bm bony Steel 1 Engraving, crown Svo. pp.xiv.—122, 
clot 
SAPPHO: a Tragedy in Five _~ cts. By Srerra, Author of 
“ Records of the Heart,” &c. 
“ It presents us with a vivid picture of the violet-crowned Lesbian.”"— aay Telegraph. 
* The play is full of fire and force, and is thorouzily reliable.” —Grapluc 


Post 8vo. pp. xxiv.—102, cloth, 5s. 


RARLY HEBREW LIFE: a Study in Sociology. By Joun 


FENTON. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MR. ARNOLD'S POPULAR POEM ON BUDDIIA 
AND BUDDHIsM. 
8vo. pp. xvi.—238, limp parchment wrapper, 2s. 6d. 

THE LIGHT o of ASIA; or, the Great Renunciation. Being 
the Life and Teaching of Gautams, Prince of India and Founder of Buddhism. Told in 
Verse by BUDDHIST. By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.L., Author of “ The Indian 
Song of So: 

“Mr. Edwin ‘Asaold’ 's poem, the * Light of Asia.’ is the most sympathetic account ever pub- 
ished in Europe of the life and teaching of the Sakya Saint. Prigce Gautama Siddartha, the 
Lord Buddha. . it = beyond the scope of the present review to enter into any exianstion 

of the Dharma ‘(aw of found teousness), Karme, c, and other tenets and pts of 

Buddhism. By und up in Bud * Sermon on the Mount,’ t ptical 

paraphrase of w tof Asia’ ‘is 5 one of the most interesting chapters 

of his book.” — 


NEARLY READY. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 256, with Illustrations by Wolf, Whymper, and others, cloth. 


BRITISH ANIMALS which have become EXTINCT within 


HISTORIC TIMES; with some Account of British Wild White Cattle. By 
J. E. Harrie, F.L.S., F.Z.8. 


NEW VOLUMES OF TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL 
SERIES. 
‘ost 8Svo. pp. xx viii.—362, cloth. 


A TALMUDIC MISCELL ANY; or, a Thousand and One 
Extracts the Talmud, the Midrashim, aad the iled and 
ted by P. HERSHON, Author of Genesis accord.ng to th Palme 
reface by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of Westminste 
Vol. I. post 8vo. pp. civ.—350, cloth, 18s. 


BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; or, Jataka Tales. From the 

Bow for the first time edited by Professor 
Second Edition, post 8vo. pp. xxvi.—24, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE GULISTAN; or, Rose Garden of Shekh Muslihu’d-din 


Sadi of Shiraz. ‘Translated for the first time into Prose and Verse, with a Preface. and a 
Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, by Epwakvp B. Eastwick, F.R.S., M.R.A.S., 


Post 8vo. cloth. 


THE HISTORY of ESARHADDON (Son of Sennacherib), 


King of Assyria B.C. 681—668. Translated from the Cuneiform Inscription 
Cylinders and Tablets in the British Muscum Collection. Together with a Pearce ag 
Analysis of each Word, Explanations of the Ideographs by Extracts from the Bi-Li ingual 


Syllabaries, and Li st of Eponyms, &e. By Exxest A. BUDGE, M.R.A.S., Assyrian Ex- 
hibi t's College, Cambridge ; Member of the Society of Biblical Archwvlogy. 


Post 8vo. cloth. 


THE CLASSICAL POETRY of the JAPANESE. By Basrr 


CHAMBERLAIN, Author of “ Yeigo Heiikaku Ichiraii.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the HISTORY of the DEVELOPMENT 
of the HUMAN RACE: Lectures and Dissertations. By LAZARUS GEIGER, Author 
of * Origin and Evolution of Human Speech and Reason.” Translated from the Germaa 
by Davip ASHER, 

Vol. III. post 8vo. cloth. 

A HISTORY of MATERIALISM, and Criticism of its Present 

Importance. By FREDERICK anne LANGE, late Professor of Philosophy in the 


Universities of Zarich and Marburg. rized Translativn by ERNES' 
late Scholar of Trinity College, O. ee 


NEW PART OF “THE ye NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA.” 
4to. in wi 
HISTORY of the JEWISH COINAGE, and of MONEY in 


the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. By F. W. Mappry, M.R.A.S. 


New and greatly Enlarged Illustrated Edition, to phic is added aS 
the Causes an: of Impediments of Speech h, demy a! 


KING'S COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCUTION ; or, the 


Physiology and Culture of Voice and Speech. and the Expression of the y tase hes by 
Language, Countenance, and Gesture. Being the Substance of the Introductory Course of 
ng ani aking at King’s ege, London, in the Evening Classes 

Dedicated by permission to H.R-H. the Prince of Wales. meen. 


Demy 8vo. cloth. 
THE HISTORY of INDIA from the EARLIEST AGES. By 


rtment; Author of the “G peorre hy of Herodot 
Pan MOGHUL EMPIRE AURUNGZED. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 


DR. APPLETON ; his Life and Literary Relics. By Jonn 
H. APPLETON, M.A., late Vicar of St. Mark's, Staplefi ia, s 
M.A. ot Queen's College, ford, an ~ 4,3. 


Post 8vo. cloth. 


THE HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. By Asrox Leicu, 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


BY THE BISHOP OF RANGOON. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of BRITISH BURMA, By 
the Right Rev. J. H. Tircomn, D.D. 8vo. paper boards, cloth backs, 2s. 6d. 
BY THE BISHOP OF EASTON, U.S.A. 


STUDIES in the CHURCH; being Letters to an Ol. 
Fashioned Layman. By the Right Rev. it. C. Lay, D.D. 18mo. cloth boards, 9s, 64, 


BY CANON DANIEL. 
THE PRAYER-BOOK; its History, Language, and Contents, 


By the Rev. EVAN DANIEL,M.A., Principal of the National Society's Training College 
Ectemen. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth boards, 63. 
“ This very excellent manual will be of the utmost value to those ets in the Tego 
of adult classes, whether in epee school, training college, or clerical seminary. 
is one of the most t y that we have.” —Guardian. 


BY THE REY. THOMAS FARRAR. 


| THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY: a Manual of Church Doe. 


trine. By the Rev. THOMAS Farrar, Rector of St. Paul's, Guiana, and Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Barbadoes and W indward Islands, Author of “ Steadfast 
Faith,’ «c. Third and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo. cloth ate 6s. 

BY THE BISHOP OF CALIFORNIA, 


THE DOUBLE WITNESS of the CHURCH. By the 


Right Rev. ILLIAM INGRAHAM D.D. Revised by the Author. 


cloth boards, 
“ Bishop Kip is an High Churchman........ course of sermon: 
on Bishop Kip’s lectures would be most useful. Messrs. Tim bee 3 issug 


the twenty-second edition, The book has met an acknowledged want, and has bien pete en 
service.'—Church Times. 
WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 

HOLINESS to the LORD: the Character of the Christian 

Priest. Adapted from the French of the Abbé Dusots, for the Use of aun 

Clergy. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 73. 6d. 

BY THE RIGHT REV. W.WALSHAM HOW, D.D. 
Bishop of Bedford and Suffragan of London. 

DAILY FAMILY PRAYER, Ninth Edition, Revised and 

Enlarged, fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


A Sixpenny Edition, in large type, cloth boards, is now ready. This volume will be 
found most suitable fur parochial distribution, and is the cheapest book of Family 
Prayers yet published. 


BY THE REY. D. W. BARRETT, M.A. 
LIFE and WORK among the NAVVIES. Second Edition, 
crown Svo. Illustrated, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
BY THE REV. J. G. NORTON, M.A. 
HEARTY SERVICES ; or, Revived Church Worship. Second 
Edition, Revised, with Additions, crown 8yo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
BY THE REY. G. ROBERT WYNNE, A.M. 
SPIRITUAL LIFE in its EARLIER STAGES: Five 
Lectures a cae in the Parish Church, Holywood, Lent, 1832. Fep. 8vo. cloth 
boards, Is. 6d. BY THE REY. R. G. BOODLE, M.A. 
THE LIFE and LABOURS of WILLIAM TYRRELL, DD., 


First Bishop of Newcastle, N.S.W. Crown 8yvo. with Illustrations and Mana cloth 
boards. (Shorey. 
BY THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


LECTURES on PREACHING. Fifth Thousand, crown 8ro, 
cloth boards, 4s. 6d. 
BY PREBENDARY AINSLIE. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS on the ACTS of the 


peesesme, By the Rev. A. C, AINSLIE, M.A., Vicar of Henstridge. Fep. 8vo. cloth 
boards, 1 (Shortly. 


This ui ae Fifty-two Lessons, and is uniform with Lessons on the Gospels, 
Au 


by the same 
BY THE REV. E. N. DUMBLETON, M.A. 


PRAYERS and MEDITATIONS, for the Morning and Evening 


of Bok Pad of the Week. Chiefly in the Words of Holy Scripture. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 
price Is. 


THE CHANGED CROSS SERIES. 
THE LAND of LIGHT: a new Transcript from the Rhythm 


of BERNARD DE MonLAtx. With Outline Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles. ‘Square 
1émo, cloth, bevelled boards, Is. 6d, (Just out. 


THE CLOUD and the _ STAR. By the Hon. Mrs. C. Hozant, 
Author of the “Changed C ** With Outline Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles. 
Square 16mo, cloth, bevelled Boards; gilt eters, ls. 6d. 

LITTLE LAYS for LITTLE*LIPS. With Outline Illustra 
fon by H. J. A. Miles. Fifth Edition, square 16mo. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
8. 


DEARE CHILDE: a Village Idyll. By the Rev. S. J. 
STONE, M.A., Vicar of St. Paul's, Dalston. With Outline Llustrations by H.J. A. 
Miles. Square 16mo. cloth, bevelled boards, Is. 6d. 

THE CHANGED CROSS. By the Hon. Mrs. C. Hosarz, née 


“N.P. W."’ With Ontline Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles. Eighteenth Edition, square 
16mo. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


“The poem needs no praise, and the illustrations are a poem in themselves. es. ™ 
ragazine. 
THE KING IN HIS BEAUTY. By Frorence C. Ary- 


STRONG. With Outline Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles. Square 1émo, cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, ls, 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
GREAT BRITAIN for LITTLE BRITONS. By Mrs. Botzex. 


boards, 33. 6d. (shortly. 
UPS and DOWNS, ALL SMILES NO FROWNS. By F. J. 

™ A Volume of Quaint Verses. 4to. with Ni Coloured Il) on 
PICTURES and PRATTLE for the NURSERY. Upwards 


of 280 Full-page Illustrations. and Short Descriptive Letterpress. Coloured Frontispiece, 
extra cloth, bevelied boards, gilt edges, 6s. ; paper boards, 3s. 6d. 


CHATTERBOX ALBUM of ANIMALS. Upwards of 280 
-page Illustrations by Harrtsexn W. H. Boor, Macqcorp, snd 
¥. W. KEYL. 4to. cloth, extra bevelled boards, 6s. ; paper bourds, 3s 


ROBIN and LINNET. By the Authors of “ Honor Bright,” 


&e. — lémo. with Coloured Illustrations by T. Pym, extra cloth 
rice 
“Full of fresh and childlike incident.”—Church Times. 


WE ARE SEVEN: a Tale for Children. By Carotrne Brrwey. 
Square I6mo. with Coloured Illustrations by T. Pym, extra cloth boards, ls. 6d. 
Delightiully quaint and true to life.”"—Guardian. 


DOGGED JACK. By Frances Patwer, Author of “ True 


under Trial.” Crown 8vo. with Full-page Coloured Illustrations, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO. 
2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 
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GEORGE BELL .& SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


New Edition (1880) with Supplement of 4,600 New Words and Meanings, 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE. Including Scientific, Technical, and Biblical Words and 
Terms, with their Significations, Pronunciations, Alternative Spellings, Deri- 
vations, Synonyms, and numerous Illustrative Quotations, 1 vol. 4to. pp. 
1,628, with 3,000 Illustrations, 2s. 


THE COMPLETE DICTIONARY contains, in addition to the 


above matter, several valuable Literary Appendices, and 70 extra pages of 
Jilustrations, grouped and clessitied. New Edition, containing a new Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of upwards of 9,700 Names. 1 vol. pp. 1,919, cloth, 
price 31s. 6d. 

“Certainly the best practical English Dictionary extant.”"— Quarter!y Review, October 1873. 


MARY QUEEN of SCOTS in CAPTIVITY: 


a Narrative of Events from January 1569 to December 1/84, whilst George 
Earl of Shrewsbury was the Guardian of the Scottish Queen. By Joun 
DANIEL LEADER, F.S.A. Medium 8vo. 21s, 


TRADE, POPULATION, and FOOD: a 


Series of Papers on Economic Statistics. By STEPHEN Bourne, F.S.S. of the 
Statistical Department of H.M. Customs. Demy 8vo. [/mmediately. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA.” 


SOPHOCLES. Vol. II. By F. A. Parry, M.A. 
Containing Philoctetes, Electra, Trachiniae, and Ajax. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
London: Wurraker & Co. 


FIVE NEW VOLUMES OF THE CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, 
With NOTES, each Is. 6d. 


THE PERSAE and EUMENIDES of 


ZXSCHYLUS—The De Senectute, De Amicitia, and Epistolae Selectae of 
Cicero. 
London: Wurraker & Co. 


HORACE’S ODES. Englished and Imitated 


by Various Hands. Selected and arranged by C. W. F. Cooper, Crown 8vo, 
price 63, 6d. 


“UNSEEN PAPERS” in Latin Prose and 


Verse, with Examination Questions. By T. Coiiins, M.A., Head-Master of 
the Grammar 1, Newport, Salop. 2s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of the PERSECUTIONS 


of the CHURCH UNDER the ROMAN EMPERORS. By Epwanrp STEere, 
D.D., Missionary Bishop. Second Edition, fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of the CREEDS. (i.) Ante- 


Nicene; (ii,) Nicene and Constantinopolitan ; (iii.) The Apostolic Creed ; 
(iv.) The Quicunque, commonly called the Creed of St. Athanasius. By 
J. Rawson Lumpsy, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Fellow of St. 
Catharine’s College, and late Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co. 


CHANGE-RINGING DISENTANGLED ; 


with Hints on the Direction of Belfries, on the Management of Bells, &c. &c. 

By the Rev. W. WicraM, M.A., Rector of St..Andrew, with St. Nicholas and 

~ Mary, Hertford ; Rural Dean of Hertford. Second Edition, revised, crown 
VO. 38, 


AUNT JUDY’S ANNUAL VOLUME. 


Edited by H. K. F.Gatry. With Frontispiece by H. Giacomelli, and nume- 
rous Illustrations by J. D. Watson, A. W. Bayes, W. Friedrich, and others. 
Imperial 16mo. pp. 700, handsomely bound in cloth, 8s. 6d. 


SYLVESTRA : Studies of Manners in England 


from 1770-1800. By AxNIE RaINE ELLs, Author of “ Marie,” Mariette,” 
&, 2 vols, crown 21s, 


NEW VOLUME BY MRS. EWING. 


WE and the WORLD: a Story for Boys. 


Small post 8vo. with 7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones, and a Pictorial Design on 
the cover, cloth gilt, 5s. 


NEW VOLUME BY F. M. PEARD, AUTHOR OF “THE ROSE 
GARDEN,” “ CARTOUCHE,” “ UNAWARES,” &c. 


MOTHER MOLLY: a Story for Young People. 


Small post 8vo. with 8 Illustrations by Charles Green, and Pictorial Design 
on the cover, cloth gilt, 53. 


OUR PETS and PLAYFELLOWS in AIR, 


EARTH, and WATER. By Gerrrupe PaTmore. Crewn Svo, with 4 Ias- 
trations by Bertha Patmore, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Political Leaders and the Political 
Future. 

An Early Celtic College. By HvcGH 
MacMILiay, D.D. 

Mr. Sempill'’s Settlement. By ALEX- 
ANDER ALLARDYCE. 

The Scotsman’s Return fr:m Abroad, 
By R. L.S. 


NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS 


The Old Pacific Capital. By Rosen? 
UIS STEVENSON. 

A Religious Poem of the Ninth Century. 
By Prof. Gree. 

Woman as a Sanitary Reformer. By 
BENJAMIN WaRD  RICHAKDSON, 
M.D., F.R.S, 

From the French. By 


Three Phases of Lyric Poetry. By | an English Rural Walk. By T. E- 

THomas BAYNF. 
Education and Boots, By ‘*‘ The River- | Creeds and Creed-Subscription. By A 
side Visitor.” CHURCHMAN, 


The EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES 


JAMES FOX. By GrorGe Otro TrEVELYAN, M.P. Author of “The Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 8vo. price 18s. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with IVRY and 


the ARMADA. By Lord Macautay. New Edition, with 41 INustrations 
engraved on Wood by G. Pearson from Original Drawings by J. R. Weguelin. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


The MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 


SPEECHES, LAYS of ANCIENT ROME and other POEMS of LORD 
MACAULAY. Cabinet Edition (1880), in 4 vols. crown 8vo. price 24s. 


POETICAL WORKS of JEAN INGELOW. 


New Edition, with Additional Matter and Two Vignettes. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 
price 12s. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. Tenniel’s 


Edition, with 68 Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Mrs. BRASSEY’S VOYAGEintheSUNBEAM, 


our Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. With Map and 65 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8Syo. 7s. 6d. 


FAITHS and FASHIONS; Short Essays re- 


published. By Lady VioteT Grevitte. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


A THOUSAND THOUGHTS from VARIOUS 


AUTHORS. Selected and arranged by AnTHUR B. Davison. Crown Svo.. 
price 7s. 6d. 


BLUES and BUFFS; a Contested Election 


and its Results. By AnrHUR Mmts. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


The CROOKIT MEG; a Scottish Story of the 


Year One. By Joun SKELTON, LL.D. Advocate, Author of “ The Essays of 
Shirley.” Crown 8vo. price 63, 


YELLOW-CAP and other Fairy Stories for 


Children—viz. Rumpty-Dudget, Calladon, and Theeda, an Allegory. By 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


The ANGEL-MESSIAH of BUDDHISTS, 


ESSENES, and CHRISTIANS, By Ernest DE BUNSEN. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


FAUST, Part I. Translated, 


chiefly in Blank Verse, with Introduction and Notes, By James ApEY 
Birps, B.A., F.G.8, Large crown 8vo. price 12s. 6d, 


GOETHE’S FAUST, Part I. The German 


Text with an English Introduction and Notes for Students. By Aturnr M. 
Setss, M.A. Prof. of German in the Univ. of Dublin. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By Jony Tynpatt, 


F.R.S. Sixth Edition, revised and augmented. 2 vols. crown 8vo. lés. 


HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Jou 


TyNDALL, F.R.S. Sixth Edition (Thirteenth Thousand), revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 12s, 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- 


NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other Details. By C. L. EastiakF, F.R.1.B.A. 
Fourth Edition, with 100 Illustrations, Square crown 8vo. I4s. 


HORSES and ROADS; or, How to Keep a 


Horse Sound on his Legs. By Free-Lance. Crown Sve. price 6s, 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW NOVELS, 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


~ BY GEORGE FLEMING, AUTHOR OF “A NILE NOVEL,” 
AND “MIRAGE.” 


THE HEAD of MEDUSA. 3 vols. crown 


8vo. 21s. 6d. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Black can translate his vocabulary into an infinity of tints and 
tones. Nor do we know any living novelist who has more completely 
= 4 gift ot awakening the bodily senses through the medium of printer's 

—Times. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 81s. 6d. 
“ There is a great amount of beautiful work in this book.”—Af' enum, 
“ This isa novel which n> one can read without pleasure, She writes 
from the fulness of experience, with the mastery of methods. We do not 
know where to look among hez sister-novelists for any one wlo could— 
considering all things—have told the story so well.”—-Sp.ctator. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


LOVE and LIFE : an Old Story in Eighteenth 


Century Costume. 2 vols. crown Svo. 12s. 
** Miss Yonge has cleverly converted the most delicate fancies of the old 
allegory into eighteenth-century realities.” — Graphic. 


TSLAND LIFE; or, the Phenomena of 


Insular Faunas and Floras, with their Cause, including an entire revi-ion 
of the Problem of Geological Climates. By ALFRED Russe, WALLACE, 
Author of “ The Malay Archipelago,” “The Geographical Distribution of 
Animals,” &c. Medium 8vo. with Illustrations and Maps, 18s. 


A VISIT to WAZAN, the SACRED CITY 


of MOROCCO. By RopertT SreNcE Watson. 8vo. with Map and Illus- 
trations, 10s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Watson's account of his experiences in Morocco is much more 
pleasant than that of any other traveller's we know of........ and as a 
record of an independent and unprejudiced observer his little book, slight as 
it is, is of value.”"— Times. 


A NEW NOVEL. By Henry Janes, Jun. 2 vols. 
QYDEAL CHEMISTRY. By Sir Bexsamin 


Brook, Bart., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 23. 


(GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.  18mo. 
ESSAYS of JOSEPH ADDISON. Chosen and edited by 


Joun RicharD GREEN, M.A., LL.D. (New Volumes.) Uamediately. 


MEN of LETTERS. 


Edited by Jous Mortey. New Volumes, crown 8vo. 23. 6d. 


LOCKE. By Professor Fowrer. 
BYRON. By Professor Nrcnot. 


“ Decidedly one of the most valuable and carefu! of the whole ser‘c3...-.. 
‘When a book is so good as Profe-sor Nichol's there is little to be said about 
it, except to recommend it as widely as may be.”—Athenaum, 


"THE IRISH LAND LAW. By Arexanver 


G. Ricuey, Q.C., LL.D., Deputy Regius Professor of Feudal and English 
Law in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo. 


‘PEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Arcninatp 


Gerxtm, F.R.S., Professor of Geology, &c., in the University of Edinburgh, 
Medium 8vo. with Illustrations. . 


DR. FRANCIS SIBSON’S COLLECTED 


WORKS. Edited by W.M. Oxp, M.D. 4 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


ANTHROPOLOGY : an Introduction to the 


Study of Man and Civilization. By E. B. Tytor, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. w.th 
Illustrations, 


(;{UIDE to the STUDY of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By Dr. Luci Cossa, Professor in the University of Pavia. 
Translated from the Second Italian Edition. W.th a Preface by W. STANLEY 


Jevons, F.B.S. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
LOGIC: a 


STUDIES in DEDUCTIVE 


Manual for Students. By W. STANLEY JEVoys, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Political Economy in University College, London. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘THE STEAM ENGINEanditsINVENTORS: 


a Historical Sketch. By Roperr L. GALLowAyY, Minin, 8vo. 
y > g Engineer. 


(THE CHURCH of the FUTURE: Its Catho. 


licity—Its Conflict with the Atheist—Its Conflict with the Deist—Itg 
Conflict with the Rationalist—Its Dogmatic Teaching—Practical Counsels 
for its Work—Its Cathedrals. By ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Crown 8vo. [/mediatery, 


SYNONYMS of the NEW TESTAMENT, 


By Ricuarp CueNtvix Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Ninth 
Edition, revised, 123. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the GALATIANS, 


A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By J. B, 
Licutroort, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham, Sixth Edition, demy 8vo, 12s, 


(THE CHURCHES of ASIA: a Methodical 


Sketch of the Second Century. By the Rev. W. CuNNinGHaM, M.a, 
Crown 8 vo. 63. 


[WO WORLDS are OURS. By the Rey, 


LL.D., F.R.S.E. Globe 63. 


A NEW VOLUME of SERMONS. By 


ALEXANDER MACLAKEN, D.D., Manchester. Fep. Svo. (ln the press, 


(THE NECKLACE of PRINCESS FIORI. 


MONDE; and other Stories. By Many Dz MonGAan. Extra fep. 8vo. with 
25 Illustrations by Walter Crane, 6s, 

Also an Edition. printed by Messrs. R. & R. Clark, on hard-made paper 
the Plates, Initial Letters, Head and Tail Pieces being printed on India 
paper, and mounted in the Text, The Edition is limited to ONE HuNpRED 
Copies, Fep. 4to. 


A CHRISTMAS CHILD: a Sketch of a 


Boy-life. By Mrs. MorEeswortu, Author of “Carrots,” “The Cuckoo 
Clock,” &c. Globe 8vo. Illustrated by Walter Crane, 4s. 6d. 


PANSIE’S FLOUR BIN. By the Author 


of “ When I Was a little Girl,’ &c. Illustrated by Adrian Stokes. Giobe 
Svo. 4s. 6d. 


(THE WHITE RAT; and some other Stories. 


By Lady Barker. Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
[amediately. 


ESSAYS on ART and ARCH ZOOLOGY. 


By C. T. NewToy, C.B., LL.D., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at 
the British Museum. S8vo. 12s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Newton deserves the gratitude of all students of Archeology, for 
these masterly Essays........ are the fruit of a lifetime of exhavstive 
scholarship, and of such individual research as it seldom falls to the lot of 
any archzologist to accomplish.”— Westminster Review, 


MODE RN GREECE : Two Lectures delivered 


before the Philcsophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on “ The 
Progress of Greece,’ and ** Byron in Greece.” By R. C. Jess, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“* Modern Greece nceds but few words of recommendation to those inter. 
ested in one of the most urgent and important questions of the day........ 
We have to add an expression of our hope that the book, whicu is both 
scholarly and popular, will obtaia all the success which it certainly 
deservis.” — Westminster Review, 


(THE LIFE and LETTERS of M. T. 


CICERO. Being a Translation of the Letters in Mr. Watson's Selection, 
with Historical aud Critical Notes, by the Rev. G. E. JEANS, M.A. 8vo, lis. Gd. 


ed is life like, and shows literary power, nor is it super- 
fluous to add that it is for the most part really English and idiomatic.” 
Academy. 


“Mr. Jeans’ translation deserves to take its place side by side with Davies 
and Vaughaun's * Republic,’ and Church and Brodribb’s ‘ Tacitus.’ 
St. James's Gazette. 


r 

HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By Joun RicHarp GREEN. Vol. IV. THE REVOLUTION, 1683-1760. 
MODERN ENGLAND, 1760-1815. 8vo. with 3 Maps and Index, 16s. (Vols. 
I, to ILI. 16s. each.) [Concluding Volume. 

‘+A work that most students of history may turn to with advantage, and 

that will be almost sure to take rank among the great classics of our 
literature.”’— Globe, 


READINGS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Selectel and Edited by Jonn RicnanpD Gree. In Three Parts, each 1s. 6d. 

“ We cannot imagine a better reading-book for the highest standard of 
our elementary schools, but it is a book which will have great charms also 
for the most cultivated readers.” —Guardiun, 


PLINY’S LETTERS. Book MI. Edited by 


Professor Jonny E. B. Mayor, M.A. With Life of Pliny by G. H. RENDALL, 
M.A. Fep. 8vo. 5s. { Macmillan’s Classical Series. 


X.ENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Books 


Edited by Professors W. W. GoopWiy and J. W. Wuire, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Fep. 5s. (Macmillau’s Classical Series. 


| IV Y.—SCENES from the HANNIBALIAN 
WAR. Adapted for the use of Beginners by G. U. Macavxay, M.A, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby. Post 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
[Macmillan’s Elementary Classics. 
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